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Introduction 

by CHARLES H. GORAN 


This is a fine book. In view of its author’s fame both as a 
writer and a player, that will come as no surprise. What will 
surprise many of his friends is the fact that this is the first 
complete book on bridge which Dick Frey has ever written. 

He has ranked among the bridge greats since 1929, when 
he won the first of his many tournament victories. He was 
a star member of the original Four Aces; a favourite partner 
of Ely Culbertson; one of the first players to be ranked as a 
Life Master, the highest honour awarded by the American 
Contract Bridge League. 

As a professional free lance writer, he has published four 
books, scores of entertaining magazine articles on subjects 
ranging from “Auction Sales” to “Zygotic Twins,” in addition 
to the daily bridge column that has appeared in newspapers 
uninterruptedly for the last twenty-five years. He has con- 
contributed, either in theory or in fact, to some of the best 
books ever published on contract bridge. 

In this first book he has combined proven talents as writer 
and player — with the expected result. Here is a book that is 
delightfully easy to read and to understand; that quickly im- 
parts the fundamental rules for playing a winning game and, 
at the same time, reveals the reasons behind these rules in a 
way that opens wide the doors to a real grasp of the most 
fascinating card game the world has ever known. 

Reading this book is bound to help any player, beginner or 
experienced, have more fun and win more points in his game of 
Contract Bridge. 

7 




Foreword 


LET’S START off with some long-needed debunking of the 
false idea that only people with special talents can learn to 
play bridge well. 

Bridge is neither an art nor a science. It is a game. It is 
played according to laws, which govern such things as the way 
the cards are to be dealt, how tricks are won, how to conduct 
the bidding auction by which the players compete for the 
privilege of naming the trump suit. (For new players, these 
mechanical procedures are reviewed on page 285). 

Bridge is also played according to rules — but a rule is not 
a law. It is simply a way of measuring. A bidding rule, for 
example, is a way of measuring the trick-taking value of a hand 
— based on past experience of what similar hands were worth. 

However, there are three kinds of trick-winning values. 
Some tricks are won by high cards. Others are won by long 
cards: the smaller cards in the suit that remain after the high 
cards have slaughtered one another and when all the cards the 
opponents held in that suit have been exhausted. Still other 
tricks are won by trumps, which can take a trick away from a 
high card or a long card when a player no longer has any 
cards in the suit that was led. 

Not long ago, when there was no way to measure these 
three different kinds of trick-winning values with the same 
kind of ruler, it was much more difficult to learn to play bridge 
well. Today, thanks to Charles H. Goren, you can easily 
combine and measure these different values in terms of “points” ; 
you can tell your partner what kind of hand you have and how 
strong it is by learning how to 'count points and then selecting 

9 
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the kind of bid that reveals the approximate total to your 
partner. 

The way you do this in bidding is very little different from 
the way you and a partner might talk over plans for building 
a house. Your conversation might go like this: 

You: “I have some good building material — at least half as 
much as we’ll need to build a housed Plenty of bricks.” 

Partner: “I have some material, too. Not as much as would 
take care of my half the job. And not many bricks; mostly 
wood.” 

You: ‘‘Never mind. I have wood, too. Much more than half 
of what we’ll need. Tell me what else you have.” 

So you go on exchanging information about nails and paint 
and other building supplies you have on hand and pretty soon 
you know whether you have enough to build a house, how big 
it should be and even what colour. 

When you bid in bridge, you exchange exactly the same 
kind of information, only you must do so in a code. Learning 
how to bid is simply learning how to measure your strength in 
terms of points and learning a simple code language in which 
you describe your holding and also hear what your partner 
has to say about his hand. Obviously, the one big essential is 
for partners to use the same code. 

The “code” described in this book is the one most universally 
used by good players everywhere. It is based on the Goren 
point count. With it, you will be able to swap information 
with your partner so that you can be sure you have the neces- 
sary materials on hand with which to fulfill your contract 
MOST OF THE TIME. That is all you need to become a 
winning player. 

But enough of bricks, and wood, and nails. Let’s get down 
to brass tacks. 



LESSON 1 


Valuing Your Hand for the Bidding 

OF THE thirteen tricks won in the play oft each hand, some 
are won with high cards and the rest with values which are the 
result of distribution : long cards, which win tricks when all the 
other cards in that suit are exhausted, and trumps which win 
tricks when a player no longer holds a card of the suit that is 
led. 

Here are three different kinds of trick-winning values, yet 
all are measured in the same currency — points. 

High-card Points. The point values of the high cards are: 

Ace =4 
King =3 
Queen =2 
Jack = l 

To measure the value of a hand, the first step is to count 
the high-card' points : 

♦ A J x x (5) 

»Kxx (3) 

♦ Qxx (2) 

*KJx (4) 

Total 14 
• 

That this high-card point value does not in itself give a 

ll 
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complete picture is evident when we look at the three following 
hands, all of which contain the same high cards. 


( 1 ) 

♦ Axx 
¥QJx 

♦ AKxx 
4 Jxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ A Jxx 

♦ AQXx 

♦ KJx£ 

*x 


( 3 ) 

♦ AKJxx 
V AQ Jxx 

♦ xx 

*x 


Each hand counts to 15 high-card points. But every ex- 
perienced bridge player knows that hand (2) is worth more 
than hand (1), and that hand (3) is worth more than hand (2). 
In the play of hand (2), the fourth card of each of three suits 
may become a winning long card, or, if one of the three suits 
is trump, some of its cards may win tricks by ruffing leads of 
the short suit, clubs. The same is true of hand (3) only more 
so. A trump suit of five cards is much more likely to win tricks 
by ruffing than a suit of four. And the long cards in the second 
five-card suit are more likely to become established under the 
protection of the longer trump suit. 

Distributional Points. There is a simple way to measure this 
extra distributional value, which produces tricks either by 
ruffing a short suit or establishing a long suit. It isn’t necessary 
to count both the short-suit and the long-suit values. In fact, it 
would be wrong to do so. To get an accurate picture of your 
distributional value, all you need do is add points for short 
suits as follows: 


For a void (0 cards in a suit) 3 points 

For a singleton (1 card in any suit) 2 points 

For a doubleton (2 cards in any suit) 1 point 


You count for each short suit. 

What you are counting is the extra value your hand will 
have when it is played at your best trump declaration. And, 
for this purpose, you arrive at the value of any hand by adding 
the total of distributional points to the total of the high-card 
points. 

Examples of Valuation. Let us look again at the three “15- 




VALUING YOUR 

HAND 

13 

point” hands cited, to see how they vary in true value when 

the proper distributional points are 

added : 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

4 Axx 

(4) 4 A J x x 

(5) 

4 AK Jxx (8) 

4QJx 

(3) 4 A Q x x 

(6) 

4 AQ Jxx (7) 

♦ AKxx 

(7) ♦ K J x x 

(4) 

♦ x x (1) 

4 Jxx 

(1) 4 x 

(2) 

4 x (2) 


15 17 18 


Here are additional illustrations of hand valuation: 


4 KJxx 

(4) 

4 Jxx 

(1) 

4KQxxx (5) 

4 — 

(3) 

4 xx 

0). 

4 A Jxx 

(5) 

♦ AKxxx 

(7) 

♦ AQxx 

(6) 

♦ x 

(2) 

4Qxxx 

(2) 

4 AKxx 

(5) 

4 Qxx 

(2) 


16 13 14 


4 x 

(2) 

4 A Jxxxx 

(5) 

4x 

(2) 

4 AKxxxx 

(7) 

4 AQxxx 

(6) 

4 Kx 

(3+D 

♦ KQxxx 

(j* 

♦ XX 

(1) 

♦ AQxx 

xx(6) 

4 x 

$ 

4 — 

(3) 

4Kxxx 

(3) 


16 


15 


15 


In summary /The value of a hand is determined by adding 
the high-card 'point count to the points assigned for distri- 
bution. 

Exceptions in High-card Count. Two exceptions will occasion- 
ally alter the 4-3-2- 1 point count. One exception is the case 
of a singleton picture card below the rank of ace. To illustrate: 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

4 AJxx 

4 AJxx 

4 AJxx 

4 K 

*Q 

4 J 

♦ xxxx 

♦ xrtxx 

♦ xxxx 

4Kxxx 

4 Kxxx 

4Kxxx 
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(1A) 

♦ A Jxx 
fKx 

♦ XXX 

♦ Kxxx 


(2A) 

♦ AJxx 

♦ Qx 

♦ xxx 

♦ Kxxx 


(3A) 

♦ AJxx 

♦ Jx 

♦ xxx 

♦ Kxxx 


The heart honours in hands (1), (2), (3) are abviously not 
worth as much as the same cards in hands (1A), (2A), (3A) — 
being unprotected, they can be felled by higher picture cards. 
For example, on hand (1), the lead of the ace of hearts by an 
opponent will capture the king of hearts. 

In recognition of this, every singleton picture card other 
than an ace loses 1 point of its value through being unprotected. 
If you have a singleton king, reduce it in value from 3 to 2; if 
you have a singleton queen, reduce it in value from 2 to 1 ; 
if you have a singleton jack, treat it as a singleton low card (no 
value). 

Applying the modified count to the first three hands: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


♦ AJxx 

(5) 

♦ A Jxx 

(5) 

♦ AJxx 

(5) 

♦ K 

(2+2) 

*Q 

0+2) 

*J 

(0+2) 

♦ xxxx 

(0) 

♦ xxxx 

(0) 

♦ xxxx 

(0) 

♦ Kxxx 

(3) 

♦ Kxxx 

(3) 

♦ Kxxx 

(3) 


12 


11 


10 


The second exception arises when a queen or a jack is 
accompanied by only one small card (Q-x or J-x), as in hands 
(2A) and (3A). In such case, the queen or jack is reduced in 
value by one point, just as though it were singleton. Thus: 


(1A) 


(2A) 


(3A) 


♦ AJxx 

(5) 

♦ A Jxx 

(5) 

♦ A Jxx 

(5) 

fKx 

(3+1) 

♦ Qx 

(1+1) 

♦ Jx 

(0+1) 

♦ xxx 

(0) 

♦ xxx 

(0) 

♦ xxx 

(0) 

♦ Kxxx 

(3) 

♦ Kxxx 

(3) 

♦ Kxxx 

(3) 


12 10 9 
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15 


Note that the king of hearts in hand (1A) has not been 
reduced in value, in contrast to the queen and jack of hearts 
in hands (2A) and (3A), each of which has lost a point. 

Two other exceptions to the 4-3-2- 1 count apply only to 
an opening bid, discussed in Lesson 2. If the opening bidder 
has no ace, he deducts one point; if he has all four aces, he 
adds one point. 


♦ KQx 
*KQxx 

♦ xx 
*KQxx 


(5) 

(5) 

( 1 ) 

(5) 


16—1 = 15 


♦ Axx 
V AJxx 

♦ Ax 

4» AQxx 


(4) 

(5) 
(4+1) 

( 6 ) 


20+1=21 


What Are We Pointing Towards? The object of the 
game of bridge is to win points — not the kind of points we 
have been counting, but the points you add to your score for 
winning tricks. The more tricks you and your partner win, 
the greater will be your profit, whether you apply these tricks 
towards fulfilling your own contract or defeating an over- 
ambitious contract undertaken by the opponents. 

The key to making this profit is proper valuation of your 
hand. It will tell you with accuracy your own trick-taking 
potentialities; it will also tell you when the opponents are 
over their heads and wide open to a penalty double that may 
pay you more than any bid of your own. 

Point Requirements for Games and Slams. Aside from penalties 
collected from the opponents, your most profitable contracts 
are bids for game and slam. For these contracts you need a 
combined value (your hand and partner’s together) as follows: 

Game at no trump (9 tricks) or 


at ♦ or ¥ (10 tricks) 26 points 

Gafne at ♦ or *(11 tricks) 29 points 

Small slam (12 tricks) 33 points 

Grand slam (all 13 tricks) 37 points 


Possession of the required* number of points does not 
guarantee that you will make what you have bid. It simply 
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means that if you have reached the best contract for your 
combined hands, and if you do not have a misfit, you will 
make your contract more often than not. 

You will rarely have all these points in your own hand, 
so that you will have to learn how to count partner’s points 
from his bidding, or how to show\yours so that he can count 
them. But for the time being you are concerned only with 
counting your own hand so that you won’t make any mistake 
in the exchange of information. 

Practise! It is a good idea to spend a half hour from time 
to time, just shuffling a deck, dealing out thirteen cards at 
random, and determining the value of each hand. Practise 
until you can do this quickly, accurately and without giving 
the opponents a reading of your strength by the timing of your 
count-down. 

Point-counting Hint: Together, an ace, king, queen and 
jack count exactly 10 points. When your hand contains all 
four of these honours, you can do some wholesale counting 
that will speed up the job, even though these honours are not 
all in the same suit. 

The quiz below will assist you in practising rapid recognition 
of the point value of a hand. Don’t forget the points you must 
add or subtract because of unguarded honours, etc. The 
answers will explain how the count is reached. 

QUIZ 

What is the value of each of the following hands? 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ AQxxx 

♦ Qx 

♦ Qxxxxx 

VKJxx 

V Axxx 

• AKJ 

♦ Jxx 

♦ KQJxx 

♦ xx 

*x 

*AJ 

*Kx 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

# Jxx 

♦ xxxxxx 

# Jx 

V AJx 

V Axxx 

¥ xxxx 

♦ KQxxx 

♦ AJ 

♦ Jxxx 

*Qx 

*x 

* AKQ 
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(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

♦ AKQxx 

4 — 

4 Jxx 

V Qxxxx 

♦ K Jxxx 

4 Qxx 

♦ Kx 

♦ Jxxxx 

♦ Qx 

4x 

4 AQJ 

4 AK Jxx 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

♦ Jxxx 

♦ KQJ 

4 K J 

fx 

4 xxx 

4 Jxxxx 

♦ AKQJ 

♦ K Jxx 

♦ Kx 

4 Q Jxx 

4 Axx 

4 AQ Jx 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

♦ Q Jx 

♦ KQxxxx 

4QJ 

4 AKxxxxx 

4 Qxxxx 

4 K Jxxxx 

♦ Kx 

♦ — 

♦ Axxx 

4J 

4x 

*Q 


ANSWERS 

1. 13 points. 11 are in high cards, 2 in short-suit valuation 
for the singleton club. 

2. 18 points. The high-card content is 17 points, from 
which 1 point is subtracted for the unguarded queen of spades. 
2 points are added for the short suits : 1 for spades and 1 for 
clubs. 

3. 15 points. 13 points are in high cards, plus 1 each for 
the doubleton diamond and the doubleton club. Note that no 
reduction is made for the guarded king of clubs. 

4. 13 points. The high cards total 13 points, plus 1 point 
in distribution for the doubleton club, making 14. 1 point is 
subtracted for the unguarded queen of clubs. Note that the 
J-x-x is not reduced in value, since the jack, accompanied -by 
two little cards, is considered guarded. 

5. 12 points. 9 are in high cards and 3 in distribution: 2 for 
the singleton club, and 1 for the doubleton diamond. 

6. 11 points. In high cards, the hand contains 11 points, 
from which 1 point is subtracted for the unprotected jack. 
1 distribution point is added fo‘r the doubleton spade. 

7. 17 points. The high-card content is 14 points. The 
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short-suit valuation is 3 points, 1 for the doubleton diamond, 
and 2 for the singleton club. 

8. 15 points. 12 are in high cards, and 3 are in distribution, 
for the void in spades. 

9. 13 points. The hand contains 13 points in high cards 
and 1 in distribution (the doubloon diamond). But 1 point is 
subtracted for the unprotected queen of diamonds. 

10. 16 points. The high-card content is 14 points, plus 2 for 
the singleton heart. 

11. 14 points. All in high cards. Since the hand contains 
no void, no singleton and no doubleton, there is no short-suit 
valuation to be added. And, in these cases, the worth of the 
hand is measured exclusively by its face-value high-card con- 
tent, since there can never be any reduction for an unguarded 
queen or jack. 

12. 17 points. The high-card content is 15 points. The 
short-suit valuation is 2 points : 1 for the doubleton spade and 

1 for the doubleton diamond. 

13. 16 points. The high cards total 14 points, less 1 point 
for the singleton jack. To these 13 points are added 3 points: 

2 for the singleton club, and 1 for the doubleton diamond. 

14. 16 points. 1 1 are in high cards and 5 points are in short- 
suits: 3 for the void in diamonds, and 2 for the singleton club. 

15. 15 points. The high cards total 13 points, less 1 point 
for the singleton queen of clubs. To the remaining 12 points 
are added 3 points for distribution: 2 points for the singleton 
club, and 1 point for the doubleton spade. Note that the Q-J 
doubleton of spades was not reduced in value. Only when the 
queen or jack is accompanied by just one small card (Q-x or 
J-x) is a point reduction made for its lack of a guard. 



LESSON 2 


The Opening Bid of One in a Suit 


WHY YOU BID. It is much easier to learn when to make an 
opening bid of one in a suit, and which suit to bid first when 
you have a choice, if you fully understand why you want to bid 
and what you are bidding for. 

Your objective is to win points. The way to win points is by 
winning tricks. You can win more tricks if your side’s best suit 
is the trump suit, because you will be able to trump the oppo- 
nents’ high cards and you will be better able to establish your 
own long cards in side suits. So, you bid for the right to name 
which suit is to be trumps. 

You win more points if you are able to bid for a game that 
helps you to win the rubber, or a slam that pays an extra 
bonus, or by collecting a penalty when the opponents bid too 
much. (If you bid too much, you must pay a penalty, but if 
you bid too little you will squander your good hands to buy a 
small gain and you will have to dig into inadequate reserves 
to pay for what you will lose when the opponents hold the 
good cards). So, you will try to bid for the biggest reward that 
seems reasonably safe. 

How can you tell which is the best trump suit for your 
combined hands, and how can you tell how high to bid when 
you cannot see what partner holds? By bidding in such a way 
as to convey accurate information about the strength of your 
hand and the length of your suits. So, the third reason you bid 
is to exchange information. 


19 
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Every bid you make should be a step towards discovering 
and reaching your most profitable contract, but it is particularly 
important that the first bid be correct, because it is the founda- 
tion on which the entire auction is built. 

What You Promise. Your opening bid of one in a suit 
promises three things: ^ 

1. That you hold a better-than-average hand — a total of 
at least 13 points. (You may pass certain 13-point hands, but 
with as m&ny as 14 points you must open the bidding. So, a 
pass also promises that you have fewer than 14 points). 

2. That the suit you name is at least four cards in length 
(certain rare exceptions are discussed later) and includes a 
certain minimum of high-card strength if it is not longer than a 
four-carder. 

3. That if your partner responds in any of the other three 
suits you will make another bid so as to give him at least one 
more chance. (That is, if you open with one diamond, you 
promise to bid again if partner responds one heart or one spade 
or two clubs). 

What You Need. It is now clear that, in order to open with 
a bid of one in a suit, you need: 

1. A hand with 13 points or more; and 

2. A long suit, five cards or more, or a four-card suit includ- 
ing reasonable honour strength (see biddable suits); and 

3. A comfortable rebid that will let you keep the bidding 
open over any new-suit response from your partner, but which 
will not distort your partner’s picture of your strength or 
distribution (see the guaranteed rebid). 

With this introduction, you are ready to look at a few hands 
and decide whether to open the bidding or to pass: 


0 ) 

♦ xx 

V AQxxx 

♦ AQx 
4xxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ XXX 

4 Qxx 

♦ Kxx 
4 AKxx 


( 3 ) 

4 xxx 

• XX 

♦ AK-xxx 
4 Axx 


Hand (1) is worth 13 p 
this hand with a bid of 
Hand (2) contains b 

/M 



><■>3.4° \s 


soon learn to open 
the proper call. 
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Hand (3) also contains but 12 points. Despite the high-card 
tricks, it should not be opened. 

The Trump Suit. Without a doubt, the selection of the trump 
suit is the most important single phase in partnership bidding* 
Once the trump suit is agreed, it becomes a routine matter to 
determine how high the partnership will go in its contract; 
that is, whether a game can be made (26 points), or a small 
slam (33 points), or a mere part score (less than 26 points). The 
possession of 26 points does not in itself guarantee a game. If, 
for example, you and your partner have 26 points but you arrive 
at a contract of four hearts with only five hearts between you, 
you are not likely to make the game against the opponents’ 
eight trumps. 

The first step in insuring that the suit you and your partner 
agree upon includes at least eight cards is to choose your first 
bid so that you will tell your partner which is your best and, 
later, just how good it is. 

Biddable Suits. 1. All five-card, six-card or longer suits are 
biddable, regardless of their top strength. 

2. Not all four-card suits are biddable. The minimum 
biddable suits should include: 

In the majors: Two honours higher than the ten, as 
A-J-x-x, K-J-x-x, Q-J-x-x. Occasionally, this may be 
shaded to A-10-x-x, K-10-x-x, Q-10-x-x. 

In the minors: A four-card diamond suit should be headed 
by A, K, or Q, or occasionally J-10-x-x. Almost any 
four-card club suit is biddable. 

3. No three-card suit is biddable, with one exception (see 
page 29-30). 

Rebiddable Suits. A rebiddable suit is one that may be 
bid a second time although partner has not supported it. The 
primary requirement is that the suit have at least five-card 
length; a four-card suit is never rebid .unless partner has 
supported it. To be re bidda ble, a five-card suit should be 
headed by at least two oftBSYour highest honours: A-K-x-x-x, 
K-Q-x-x-x, K-J-x-^-x. Q*J-x-jA^ pfe. 

Any six-card or longer suit is rebiddable, regardless of its 
top strength. 
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Choosing Which Suit To Bid First. When you have 
more than one biddable suit, the selection of which to bid first 
is usually easy if one or both is at least a five-card length. In 
such cases, generally: 

(a) Bid your longest suit first. (A five-card suit before a 
four-card suit; six before five, and so on). 

(b) With suits of equal length (both five cards or six cards) 
bid the higher-ranking suit fi^st, regardless of relative 
strength. 


♦ Q9xxx 
9 AKxx 

♦ AJ9 

4x 

Bid 1 spade 


♦ AK976 
V xxxxxx 

♦ Ax 

4 — 

Bid 1 heart 


♦ Q9xxx 
V AKxxx 

♦ Ax 

4x 

Bid 1 spade 


♦ AKQ 

9 lOxxxx 

♦ AQxx 

4x 

Bid 1 heart 


There is a single exception to the rule of bidding the higher- 
ranking five-card suit first. If the suits are specifically spades 
and clubs, and the spade suit is not rebiddable, bid clubs first: 


♦ A lOxxx 
f xx 

♦ x 

4 AKxxx 
Bid 1 club 


♦ Qxxxx 

♦ AKJ 

♦ — 

* Qxxxx 
Bid 1 club 


♦ AK Jxx 

9x 

♦ xx 

4KJxxx 
Bid 1 spade 


In hands that contain no five-card or longer suit, the simple 
principle of bidding the highest ranking of suits of equal length 
must be modified. 

(a) With two biddable four-card suits: 

If the suits are “touching”, always bid the higher- 
ranking suit first. (By “touching” is meant adjacent 
in rank: specifically, spades and hearts, hearts and 
diamonds, and diamonds and clubs). 


♦ AKxx 
V AKxx 

♦ xxx 
4xx 

Bid 1 spade 


♦ xx 

9 AKxx 

♦ AKxx 
4 xxx 
Bid 1 heart 


4 xx 
Vxxx 
♦ AKxx 
4 AKxx 
Bid 1 diamond 
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If the suits are not touching, bid the lower-ranking 
suit first. 

♦ AKxx 4AKxx #xxx 

♦ xx 4xx vAKxx 

♦ xxx 4AQxx 4xx 

♦ AQxx *xxx 4 >AQxx 

Bid 1 club Bid 1 diamond Bid 1 club 


(b) With three biddable four-card suits: 

If the suits are touching, always bid the higher-ranking 
suit first. 


♦ KQxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ K Jxx 

♦ x 

Bid 1 spade 


♦ x 

♦ KQxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ K Jxx 
Bid 1 heart 


If the suits are not touching, always bid the suit below 
the singleton first. 


♦ KQxx 

♦ x 

♦ AQxx 

♦ K Jxx 
Bid 1 diamond 


♦ KQxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ x 

♦ K Jxx 
Bid 1 club 


The reasons for these rules are elucidated in the following 
sections. 

The Principle of the Guaranteed Rebid. With certain hands, 
one bid will convey all the necessary information. But these 
hands are very much in the minority. Most of the time, the 
responder will need at least two opportunities to describe his 
hand adequately. The only way he can be assured of a second 
chance to bid is if opener promises not to pass when his partner’s 
first response is in a new suit. Without this cardinal principle 
of bridge bidding, it would be impossible for partners to 
exchange information at reasonable bidding levels; the contract 
would get to a high level so fast that there would be no room 
to give further information without bidding for more tricks 
than the partnership could win. 
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This fancy-sounding principle of the guaranteed rebid can 
be stated quite simply: 

“Whenever the bidding is opened at one of a suit, if a partner 
who has not previously passed responds by naming a new suit , 
the opener must bid again.” 

Extending this principle to its logical conclusion: If res- 
ponder's rebid names another new suit, opener must bid again. 
Thus, any time responder names a ^ew suit, opener is forced 
to keep the bidding open. 

However, note that if responder raises partner’s suit, or 
responds with a min imum bid in no trump, opener may pass. 
Study these bidding situations: 


Opener 

Responder 

Opener 

Responder 

1 . 

1 heart 
? 

1 spade 

4. 

1 spade 
? 

2 spades 

2. 

1 club 

1 diamond 

5. 

1 heart 

1 no trump 


1 heart 
? 

1 spade 


? 


3. 

1 club 

1 spade 

6. 

1 club ^ 

1 diamond 


2 clubs 

2 hearts 


1 spade* 

1 no trump 


3 clubs 

3 diamonds 


? 



? 

7. 1 heart 1 spade 

2 hearts 3 hearts 

? 

In each of the sequences in the left-hand column, responder 
has just bid a new suit: opener is thus forced to bid again. In 
each of the sequences in the right-hand column, responder’s 
last bid was not in a new suit: opener may pass. 

It is not necessary, at this point, for you to know what the 
responder’s bids show; as the opener, you need consider only 
the need to make another bid. And since you must be prepared . 
to make another bid, you must take this into account at the 
time you select your first bid. 

Looking Ahead. Since you have to look ahead in the bidding 
in order to select your opening bid correctly, we’ll have to peek 
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ahead just for a moment into the responses that will be dis- 
cussed in the next lesson. 

But first, let’s look back for a moment. We can open the 
bidding with as little as 13 points — but that is in expectation 
that partner will help us by winning a couple of tricks. We 
need 26 points for a 9-trick game in no trump. We need 33 
points for a 12-trick slam bid. The mathematical shape of these 
requirements hints that it requires slightly less than 3 points 
to win a trick. 

Peeking ahead, we’ll discover that partner can keep the 
bidding open with as little as 6 points in his hand, and can 
make a forcing response (a one-over-one bid, as one heart 
over our opening bid of one diamond) with as little as 7 points. 

So, if we are going to reach the two-level, contracting to 
win eight tricks, we should have something like 21-22 points 
in our combined hands; to be safe at the three-level, we need 
about 24-25. 

Obviously, the higher we force the bidding to go, the more 
strength we promise to partner. The height to which each 
player carries the bidding helps his partner gauge the strength 
of his hand. 

We have seen that a five-card suit has some prospect of 
winning tricks under its own power, so may be rebid once 
without support. But a four-card suit may never be rebid, and 
unless we can find a fit with partner in one of our four-card 
suits our hand may lose some of the value we have tentatively 
assigned to it. For example: 

♦ KJxx 

tx 

♦ Axxx 

4>KJx x 

This hand includes 12 points in high cards. We have added 
2 points for the singleton heart, bringing it to 14. But if partner 
bids hearts, there is danger that he cannot support any of our 
three suits, and unless one of our three suits is trumps our hand 
is reduced in value by 2 points. So, until we have found a fit 
with partner, we must be sure to keep our bidding to a low level. 
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But suppose we open the bidding with our highest-ranking 
suit, spades. Over one spade, partner bids two hearts. Now, 
we cannot rebid our spades, we certainly cannot support hearts, 
and if we are to show one of our other suits we must do so at 
the three-level — this with a hand which may have been reduced 
from the 14 points we originally counted to a mere 12. 

So we follow the rule in bidding four-card suits, choosing 
the suit immediately below the singleton. We open with one 
diamond. If partner bids one heart, we can make the rebid we 
promised without actually contracting for more than the seven 
tricks we undertook with our first bid : we can bid one spade. Of 
course if partner bids two clubs, or if he bids one spade himself, 
we can no longer keep the bidding at a low level. But our hand 
has increased in value because we have already found that eight- 
card trump suit which is one of our prime goals. 

With Two Four-card Suits. Now, let’s consider some more 
examples of hands including two four-card suits. 


(1) (2) (3) 

#AQJx ♦AQJx #xxx 

fxx Vxx VAQJx 

♦ xxx ♦ AQxx ixx 

*AQxx *xxx *AQxx 


If you open hand (1) with one spade, partner’s two-heart 
response will drive you to three clubs on your guaranteed 
rebid. 

If you open hand (2) with one spade, partner’s two-heart 
response will force you to three diamonds on your rebid. 

If you open hand (3) with one heart, partner’s two-diamond 
response will compel you to three clubs on your rebid. 

As is evident, by starting in your highest-ranking suit, you 
tend to compel partner to make his first response at the two- 
level, and then force yourself to rebid at the three-level. 

But if you properly open hand (1) with one club, partner’s 
“up the ladder” response of either one diamond or one heart 
will permit you to bid one spade. You will then have shown 
both of your suits and at this moment will be no higher than you 
were at the outset. 

If you correctly open hand (2) with one diamond, partner’s 
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one-heart response will again permit you to bid one spade. If 
partner had responded to one diamond with two clubs, your 
rebid would still keep you in the two-level. 

If you correctly open hand (3) with one club, partner’s one- 
diamond response would enable you to economically bid one 
heart. 

Another great advantage develops from bidding first the 
lower of non-touching four-card suits: the transmission to 
partner of extra distributional information about your hand. 
To illustrate, we’ll peek at a responder’s hand. 

You 

♦ AKxx 
»Qxx 

♦ XXX 

4» Axx 


Partner You 

1 heart 1 spade 

2 clubs ? 

What do you bid next? The answer is: four hearts! 

How, you may ask, do you know that partner has a minimum 
of five hearts? Well, if partner had four clubs and four hearts, 
he would have opened the bidding with one club. But he didn’t — 
he bid one heart first. The only acceptable reason for his opening 
one-heart bid must be that he held five hearts. You have 13 
points in high cards, so you know the combined hands total at 
least the required 26. You have three hearts and he has five, 
so you know your combined trumps total at least the desired 
eight. Ergo, your jump to four hearts. 

Extending this principle to cover all three combinations of 
two non-touching four-card suits (spades and clubs, spades and 
diamonds, hearts and clubs) we can establish this inference : 

Whenever partner opens the bidding in a major suit and 
follows through on his rebid by bidding a non-touching minor 
suit, you will know that he has at least five cards in his major 
suit. 

Let’s look at some bidding situations. 
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Partner You 

1 spade 1 no-trump 

2 clubs 

You can visualise partner’s hand as (1) or (2) below, but 
NOT as (3). 


(1) (2) (3) 

♦ AQ765 ♦ AQ765 #AQ76 

f A2, VA2 »A2 

♦43 44 4653 

4AQ75 * AQ765 *AQ75 


He may have four clubs or he may have five, but he cannot 
have fewer than five spades, else he would have opened the 
bidding with one club. Likewise, you can be sure that your 
partner has five cards in his major suit in each of the following 
examples: 

Partner You Partner You 

1 spade 2 clubs 1 heart 1 spade 

2 diamonds 2 clubs 

With Three Four-card Suits. With a hand of pattern 4-4-4- 1, 
bid first the suit below the singleton. If your partner responds 
in the suit of your singleton, you can then show a second suit 
without going above the one-level. Of course, if partner responds 
in one of your other four-card suits, it will be clear sailing. You 
will have found your trump suit and will raise your partner. 
How high you raise will depend on how many points you have. 
The subject of raises is discussed in following lessons. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

♦ A 10 xx ♦ A 10 xx #x ♦ A 10 xx 

f x VAlOxx vAlOxx vAlOxx 

♦ A 10 xx 4x 4A10xx fAlOxx 

♦ AlOxx *A10xx ♦AlOxx ♦ x 

Bid 1 diamond Bid 1 club Bid 1 heart Bid 1 SDad< 

In hand (4) spades are considered to be below clubs. 
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No Second Biddable Four-card Suit. Hands of pattern 4-3-3-3 
and 4-4-3-2, with no biddable four-card suit, present a problem 
in rebuilding. For example, suppose that as the opening bidder 
you hold: 

♦ AKJx 

txxx 

♦ X X X 

♦ AQx 

What would be your rebid if you opened this hand with one 
spade, and your partner made either a two-heart or a two- 
diamond response? You could not bid spades again (that would 
show five spades). You cannot raise his hearts (or diamonds) 
since you have only three cards in his suit and his bid has not 
promised more than four. Neither can you bid no trump, 
since you would have no protection in whichever red suit he 
did not bid. Nor could you, on your rebid, bid a three-card 
suit. What should you do, then, since you must bid again? 

The answer is that one spade is not the proper opening bid. 
This is the instance referred to on page 21, where an opening 
bid on a three-card suit is made originally. The correct opening 
bid is one club. 

Three-card Suit Bids. If your four-card suit (or suits) is not 
biddable, or if it is biddable and in bidding it you may put 
yourself in an embarrassing position when called upon to 
provide your guaranteed rebid, you may instead bid a three- 
card club suit (often referred to as the “short-club” opening 
bid). 

On the hand above, if your partner responds to one club 
with one heart or one diamond, you move easily to one spade 
on your rebid. No problem; economy of bidding space has been 
achieved. 

Let us look at a few more illustrations of proper “Short- 


club” openings. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ Qxxx 

♦ AKxx 

♦ xxxx 

Vxxxx 

f XXX 

f XXX 

♦ AK 

♦ KJx 

♦ AKQ 

* Axx 

*Kxx 

4 AJx 
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On hands (1) and (2) if the opening bid is one spade, partner’s 
new suit response will have to be in the two-level. In (1) if he 
responds with two diamonds or two clubs, you have no adequate 
rebid. In (2) if he responds with either two clubs or two hearts, 
you have no adequate rebid. 

On hand (3) you cannot open your 14-point hand with one 
spade, since the spade suit is not biddable. So, either you pass 
(and nobody holds such good hand^that he can afford to pass 
a 14-point hand) or you make the tactical, temporising bid of 
one club. No matter what your partner responds, your rebid 
will be easy' If he responds with one diamond or one heart, 
you will rebid (as you will learn) one no trump; if he responds 
in spades you will raise him to two spades. And if he responds 
with one no trump or two clubs, you will have the right to pass, 
since neither of these bids is a new suit. 

Don’t go out of your way to open the bidding with a three- 
card suit. This device is intended only for a mediocre hand in 
which an opening bid of the longest suit would turn out to be 
either misleading or embarrassing as the bidding progresses to 
higher levels. All good hands, and all hands where an “easy” 
rebid can be anticipated, should be bid naturally — longest suit 
first. To illustrate: 


♦ xxx 
*AKJx 

♦ AQx 

♦ A J x 
Bid 1 heart 


♦ A K xx 
V xxx 

♦ A K x 
*KQx 
Bid 1 spade 


♦ xxx 
f AKQ 

♦ AQxx 
*KJx 

Bid 1 diamond 


♦ A Jxx 
4 AQxx 

♦ XX 

♦ AKx 
Bid 1 spade 


♦ xxx 
*QJ10x 

♦ AKx 
4 AJx 
Bid 1 heart 



LESSON 3 


Responses to the Opening Bid of 
One in a Suit 


THE PREVIOUS lessons have discussed the problems of the 
opening bidder. Let us now direct our attention to the partner 
of the opener, known as the responder. 

Responder as Cap tain. The responder’s everyday problems will 
be greatly simplified if he constantly bears in mind the principle 
that an opening bid facing an opening bid will yield a game. In 
terms of the point-count: 26 points will produce a game. 
Opener announces a holding of 13 points. If responder also 
holds at least 13 points (an opening bid), he knows that the 
combined assets equal the 26 points required to produce a game. 

As is apparent from the above, the responder, holding 13 or 
more points, is the first one to know that the combined hands 
will yield a game. Therefore, he should assume captaincy of 
the team, and direct the further bidding to arrive at the proper 
trump suit (or no trump). 

More often than not, responder is the “key” man of the 
partnership. Opener has announced at least 13 points, leaving 
not more than 27 to the other three hands. If responder holds 
his average share of 9, the opener’s side has a majority of the 
40-odd points in the deck. Thus, whether the responder can 
assume captaincy or not, his first action is likely to disclose 
at once which side holds the balance of power. 

Opener as Captain. If responder has fewer than 13 points, 
he is no position to assume captaincy. The making of a game 
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will depend on how many points above 13 the opener has. The 
captaincy of the team in these cases is turned over to the opener 
who, upon learning how many points responder has (from 
6-12, inclusive) adds this number to his own to determine 
whether the total reaches 26. 

With fewer than 13 points, responder should seek to transmit 
to the opener the precise details of his hand, both in terms of 
points and the distributional pattern. And then the opener 
takes control, by adding his 16 to the responder’s 10; or his 20 
to responder’s 6; or his 18 to responder’s 9; etc. Of course, at 
the same time that responder is showing points, he is also 
showing his suit or suits, with the object of arriving at the 
proper trump suit, the suit in which the partnership has eight 
or more cards. 

Responder's Table. As a permanent guide for the responder’s 
bidding, he employs the following table: 

With 6 to 9 points, responder plans to make one forward- 
going bid. 

With 10 to 12 points, responder plans to make two forward- 
going bids. 

With 13 or more points, responder plans to make as many 
bids as may be required to get to game. In this situation, 
responder knows immediately that a game exists, and 
the only issue to be resolved is where the game will be 
played. 

This table serves not only the responder but also the opener, 
who, as he hears responder speak once, twice, or three times, 
knows precisely how many points responder possesses. (The 
reader should appreciate that these “ranges,” 6-9, 10-12, etc., 
are not to be adhered to slavishly. Situations will arise where 
judgment will tell you that a bid based on a one-point deviation 
is proper). 

How these ranges are applied by the responder, and how 
the knowledge of these significant bids is utilized by the opener, 
can be observed in the following examples: 

Partner opens with one heart, and you respond with one 
spade, holding: 
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(1) 


(2) 


( 3 ) 


♦ AQxxx 

(6) 

♦ AQxxx 

(6) 

♦ AQxxx 

(6) 

f XXX 

(0) 

♦ Axx 

( 4 ) 

♦ Axx 

( 4 ) 

♦ XX 

0) 

♦ XX 

(1) 

♦ XX 

(1) 

4xxx 

(0) 

♦ xxx 

(0) 

♦ Kxx 

( 3 ) 




11 


14 


On hand (1), if opener rebids two hearts, you pass. (7 points 
permit only one forward-going bid). 

On hand (2), if opener rebids two hearts, you bid three hearts. 
(11 points permit two forward-going bids). 

On hand (3), if partner rebids two hearts, you bid four hearts. 
(14 points, game assured, and trump suit established). 

You, as opener, hold the following hand: 


♦ XX 

(1) 

♦ AKQxx 

(9) 

♦ KJx 

(4) 

♦ Qxx 

(2) 


16 


The bidding has proceeded: 

You Partner 

1 heart 1 spade 

2 hearts 3 hearts 

? 

Your correct bid now is four hearts. You are looking at 16 
points. Your partner, who has responded twice, has indicated 
10 points (10-12). He has raised your hearts, thereby indicating 
that hearts is the trump suit. Both conditions for making a 
game are fulfilled: 26 points and the proper trump suit. 

Another illustration. You hold: 

♦ Q lOxx 

»xx 

♦ AKx 

♦ AKxx 
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The bidding has proceeded: 

(a) You Partner 

1 club 1 heart 

1 spade 2 spades 

? 

Your proper bid is now four\ spades. Your partner, in 
bidding twice, has shown 10 points. You have 17. In raising 
your spades, partner has announced that spades is the trump 
suit. 


(b) You Partner 

1 club 1 heart 

1 spade 2 hearts 

? 

Three no trumps is your proper bid. Partner, who has spoken 
twice, has at least 10 points, and you have 16. Game is assured. 
There is no trump suit; you don’t care for his heart suit, and 
he doesn’t care for yours. But between you, each of the four 
suits is protected. Hence, three no trumps. 

One final illustration, from opener’s point of view. You, 
as opener, hold: 


♦ xx (1) 

9 A K J x x (8) 

♦ Kxx (3) 

♦ J x x (1) 

The bidding has proceeded: 


You 

1 heart 

2 hearts 
? 


Partner 

1 spade 
3 hearts 


Your correct action is now to pass. You are looking at 
13 points. Responder has 10-12. Between you, the partnership 
holds 23, 24, or 25 points — short of the 26 required for a 

game. 
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Responder cannot have 13 points, for if he did he would have 
bid four hearts, knowing that you, as opener, hold at least 
13 points. He likes hearts — but obviously, the points for a 
game are lacking. 

The above illustrations indicate how the “responder’s table” 
guides both responder and opener in their partnership bidding. 
This table, and its application by both opener and responder, 
will be discussed at greater length in Lesson 5. 

Choice of Response. Now let us turn our attention to the 
specific categories of responses which responder is continually 
called upon to make. There are four kinds of basic responses: 

I. The single raise of partner’s suit. 

II. The one no trump response. 

III. The one-over-one response. 

IV. The two-over-one response. 

I. The Single Raise of Partner’s Suit. This is a most 
specific-type bid, announcing that responder possesses: (1) 
exactly 7-10 points and (2) trump support, a minimum of 
x-x-x-x in partner’s suit. 

The holding of at least four cards in opener’s suit is vital. 
Opener has not promised more than four cards in his suit; in 
raising, responder announces: “This is our trump suit”; to 
do so, he must be able to count eight cards in that suit, else it 
will not be acceptable.* 

Responder's Valuation. The value of the responding hand, 
for a direct raise, is determined by adding the points assigned 
for (a) high cards, and (b) short suits. The regular table is 
modified as set forth below. 

(a) High cards in side suits are valued as usual. But there 
is an adjustment for the high cards in the trump suit, for the 
reason that picture cards in partner’s trump suit are worth a 
little more than the same cards in side suits. The king of 
partner’s suit becomes promoted to an ace, and is considered 
to be worth 4 points. In similar fashion, the queen of partner’s 
suit is promoted to the value of a king, worth 3 points; the jack 
of partner’s suit becomes the equivalent of a queen, worth 
2 points. However, there is an upper limit to the promotion: 

* Exceptional situations where responder might make a direst single- 
raise with but three trumps are introduced a few pages hence. 
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if 4 points have already been counted in the trump suit alone, 
no promotion is made. 

The following holdings are valued as shown, opposite a 
diamond bid by partner: 

(1) Diamond Q-x-x-x (2+1=3) 

(2) Diamond J-x-x-x (1 +|=2) 

(3) Diamond K-x-x-x (3+1=4) 

(4) Diamond A-x-x-x (4+0=4) 

(5) Diamond Q-J-x-x (3+1=4) 

(6) Diamond K-J-x-x (4+0=4) 

Note in the last three examples that a maximum of 1 point 
is allowed for promotion of trump honours. 

(b) Short suits in the dummy-to-be are increased in value 
as follows: 

Add 1 point for each doubleton. 

Add 3 points for each singleton. 

Add 5 points for each void. 

It will be observed that the distributional count in the 
dummy hand differs from the distributional count in the 
opener’s hand: a more liberal allowance is made for short 
suits in dummy’s hand. 

Deductions of one point must be made for each defect when 
the dummy hand contains a flaw. The most common flaws are: 

1. A 4-3-3-3 distribution. 

2. Insuffiicent guards for a counted high card (Q-x, J-x, 
K, alone). 

Examples of Single Raise. Here are some examples of 
valuation by the responder, in support of an opening one-spade 
bid. You will observe that each hand falls in the 7-10 range, 
and so calls for a raise to two spades. 

(1) (2) (3) 

♦ Qxxx (2+1) #Kxxx (3+1) *Axxx (4) 

♦ xx (1) tx (3) ¥ — (5) 

♦ AJxx (5) 4Jxxx (1) 4 xxxxx (0) 

*xxx (0) *Qxxx (2) *xxxx (0) 


A 


10 


9 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


♦ Axxx 

(4) 

♦ Kxx 

(3+D 

♦ Qxx 

(2+1) 

«Kxx 

(3) 

Vx 

(3) 

»Qx 

(2+1) 

♦ Jxx 

(1) 

4 Kxxxx 

(3) 

4 Kxxx 

(3) 

4xxx 

(0) 

4xxxx 

(0) 

4 xxxx 

(0) 


8 — 1=7 10—1=9 9—2=7 


(7) 

♦ KJx (4) 

»K (3+3) 

♦ x x x x (0) 

4 x x x x x (0) 


10 — 2=8 


(1) High cards : 7 points, plus 1 point for the promotion of 
the queen of trumps. One distributional point is added for the 
doubleton heart. 

(2) High cards: 6 points, plus 1 point for the promotion of 
the king of trumps. Three distributional points are added for 
the singleton heart. 

(3) High cards: 4 points. No promotion is made for the ace 
of trumps. Five points are added for the void in hearts. 

(4) High cards: 8 points. No distributional points. A one- 
point deduction is made for the defect of a 4-3-3-3 distribution. 

(5) High cards: 6 points, plus 1 point for the promotion of 
the king of trumps. Three points are added for the singleton 
heart. A one-point deduction is made for the defect of having 
but three supporting trumps. 

(6) High cards: 7 points, plus 1 point for the promotion of 
the queen of trumps. One distributional point is added for the 
doubleton heart. The hand contains two defects: only three 
supporting trumps, and an insufficiently guarded queen of 
hearts. One point is deducted for each of these defects. 

(7) High cards: 7 points. There is no promotion in the 
trump suit, since four points have already been counted. 
Three points are added for distributuon (the singleton heart). 
The hand contains two defects’: only three trumps, and a 
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singleton king. A one-point deduction is made for each of 
these defects. 

The Single Raise: a Limit Bid. As was stated, the direct 
single raise is a precise bid showing exactly 7 to 10 points. 
Never make this single raise on more than 10 points. If you do, 
you may easily miss a makeable game. Let me illustrate how 
this might happen. \ 

The single raise is known as a “limit bid.” When you make 
this response,^ your partner is permitted to pass. If he holds 
13 to 15 points he should pass. There would be no object in 
bidding further: your hands lack the 26 points requisite for 
game, and you have already found your eight-card trump suit. 

But suppose that you have incorrectly given a single raise 
with an 11 -point hand. With 15 points, your partner dutifully 
passes — and you miss a probable game. 

So, always bear in mind that over your single raise your 
partner may pass and will do so with a hand of 15 points or 
less. Later, you will learn the ways of informing him that you 
have 11, 12, or more points in addition to adequate trump 
support for his suit. 

II. The One No-Trump Response. The one-no-trump 
response, like the single raise, is a limit bid. It is made on hands 
that contain exactly 6 to 10 points. 

Holding 6 points or more it is your duty to respond to 
partner’s opening bid of one in a suit. If you do not possess the 
requirements to raise his suit, or to respond with one of another 
suit,* the accepted practice is to respond with one no trump. 
This response, made to keep the bidding open for partner in 
case he has a good hand, was once known as a “negative, 
courtesy” bid. 

The 6-10 points shown by a one-no-trump response must 
always be in high cards, for distributional points are not counted 
in valuing the hand for no trump bids. 

The one no-trump response is correct only if you have no 
biddable suit that can be shown at the one-level. As far as 
responder is concerned, any major or minor four-card suit is 
biddable at the one-level when it is headed by at least the J-10 
or the Q (J-10-x-x, Q-x-x-x). This differs slightly from the 
opener’s requirements for a biddable suit. 

* One-over-one bidding, which is discussed in the next section. 
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Examples of Minimum Responses. Let us look at some 
examples of the one no-trump response and the single raise. 
Partner opens with one heart and you hold: 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

♦ Jxx 

♦ AQxx 

4 Jxx 

f XXX 

4 xxx 

4 xxxx 

♦ Jxx 

♦ Jxx 

♦ Jx 

4 AQxx 

4 Jxx 

4 AQxx 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

♦ Kx 

♦ XXX 

4 xxx 

f XX 

»AK 

4 Axxx 

♦ Jxxx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ xxx 

4 Axxxx 

4 xxxx 

4 x x x 


(1) Bid one no trump, showing 6-10 points. This hand is 
valued at 8 points, not enough for a bid of two clubs. 

(2) Bid one spade. A mere 6 points is sufficient for the 
bid of a new suit at the one-level. This hand counts up to 8 
points. 

(3) Bid two hearts, showing 7-10 points and adequate trump 
support. In support of hearts this hand is worth 8 points: 8 in 
high cards, less 1 for the unguarded jack of diamonds, plus 1 for 
the doubleton diamond. 

(4) Bid one no trump on your 8 points (no value assigned for 
any short suit when a no-trump response is made). 

(5) Bid one no trump. Do not let the top hearts mislead you 
into raising partner. Two cards, even A K, are not adequate 
support for a suit in which partner might have only four 
cards. 

(6) Pass. For no trump the hand is valued at 4 points. For 
hearts, it is valued at only 3 points (1 point is deducted for the 
defect of a 4-3-3-3 distribution). Never respond to partner’s 
opening bid of one in a suit with less than 6 points. 

As with the single raise, opener has the right to pass the 
limit response of one no trump, since this bid shows a maximum 
of 10 points. If the opener holds 15, 14, of 13 points, he will 
know immediately that the combined hands cannot contain 
the 26 points necessary for game. 
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In summary: both the single raise and the one no-trump 
response show mediocre hands, not more than 10 points. The 
single raise shows 7-10, counting distributional values; one 
no trump shows 6-10 in high cards exclusively. Opener has the 
right to pass either of these two limit responses. Whenever 
opener has 13, 14, or 15 points, he knows after a limit response 
that the combined hands cannot rea^h to 26 points; conse- 
quently, bidding a game is out of the question.* 

Let us now turn our attention to the responses which offer 
more hope: the one-over-one response and the two-over-one 
response. 

III. The One-Over-One Response. The one-over-one res- 
ponse is the bid of a higher-ranking suit at the one-level, as 
one diamond over opener’s one club. While this response may 
be made on as few as 6 points, it may also be made with as 
many as 18 points! So, this one-over-one response does not 
immediately promise any more strength than does a response 
of one no trump : 6 points is all opener will expect you to have. 
But there is a great difference. 

The one no-trump response indicates a maximum of 10 
points, while the one-over-one response is not limited. 

Examples of One-Over-One Response. Let us look at some 
illustrations of this open-end one-over-one response. Partner 
opens with one diamond, and you hold: 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ QJx 

♦ xxxxx 

4 K x 

f KJxx 

4AKJ 

4 AQxxx 

♦ XXX 

♦ Qxx 

♦ AQx 

4>xxx 

* XX 

4xxx 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

♦ Jxx 

♦ Jxx 

4 Jxx 

«xx 

4 XXX 

4KJx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ XXX 

4 Kxx 

4 AQxx 

4 AQxx 

4 AQxx 


* An exception occurs when opener has a second suit, in support of 
which a responder who has one no trump may be able to furnish additional 
values. 
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(1) Bid one heart, with the intention of passing on the next 
round. As responder, you are guided by the “responder’s 
table” : with 6-10 points you are entitled to one forward-going 
bid; with 10-12 points to two forward-going bids; with 13 or 
more points, to as many bids as may be required to get to game 
in the proper trump suit. Your partner, the opener, is aware of 
the fact that you are bidding according to this table, and that 
your first bid may be your last. 

(2) Bid one spade, intending to make a second bid on the 
next round. The opportunity to make this second bid will be 
available since opener must bid again whenever responder 
names a new suit. 

(3) Bid one heart, knowing full well that your partnership 
can make at least a game. Opener cannot pass. The sole issue 
to be resolved is where the game will be played: in a suit, and 
if so, which, or in no trump. 

(4) Raise to two diamonds, informing partner that you hold 
6-10 points and four or more diamonds. Whenever you have 
6-10 points, entitling you to just one forward-going bid, make 
the response best calculated to help your partner: a raise in his 
suit. 

(5) Bid one no trump, indicating 6-10 points. This hand, 
with 7 points, is not good enough for a bid of two clubs. 

(6) Bid two clubs on your 14 point hand, intending to go 
to game. When partner bids again, you will be in a better 
position to determine the best contract. 

In summary: the one-over-one response in a new suit may 
show as few as 6 points, and, from opener’s point of view, 
might be just as weak as either the single raise or the one no- 
trump response. But the bid might also be made on a good 
hand. If it is made on a good hand, responder will speak again 
(and again); if it is made on a minimum hand, responder has 
the right to pass at his next turn. 

Important note: never respond with one no trump when you 
can conveniently show a biddable suit at the one-level. The 
specific information that you possess a biddable suit can be of 
great assistance to your partner. 

IV. The Two-Over-One Response. 

Whenever you name a new suit at the two-level, you are 
making what is called a two-over-one response. To make this 
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response, you need at least 10 points, an average hand (since 
there are 40 high-card points in the deck). 

The primary reason for this minimum requirement is that 
the response increases the level of the contract and also compels 
partner to bid again. From a business point of view, you don’t 
want to drive the contract higher unless you can afford it. To 
afford it, you need more than a bare minimum of points, other- 
wise you’ll go broke. Even though you have a respectable suit, 
if you have fewer than 10 points and cannot bid that suit at 
one, content yourself with a one no-trump response. Your 
partner will then be relieved of his promise to provide a 
guaranteed rebid. 

Responses with 10 - Point Hands. You may be puzzled by the 
fact that a one no-trump response shows 6-10 points, while a 
two-over-one response is also made on 10 points. The natural 
question, of course, is when should you content yourself with 
a one no-trump response and when should you bid two of a 
new suit? 

The answer is: with a 10-point hand that offers a genuine 
choice, prefer the one no-trump response, because it does not 
force partner to speak again with a minimum hand. For 
example, partner opens with one heart and you hold: 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ Axx 

♦ XX 

♦ xxx 

f XXX 

¥ xxx 

¥ J XX 

♦ KJx 

♦ XXX 

♦ Kxx 

4 Qxxx 

♦ AKQxx 

* AKxx 


(1) Bid one no trump. 

(2) Bid two clubs. 

(3) A bid of two clubs is mandatory, for one no trump would 
say falsely that the hand holds no more than 10 points. 

Generally speaking, you should favour the one no-trump 
response with a reasonably balanced 10-point hand (no voids 
or singletons). When your hand is unbalanced (with a void, a 
singleton, or two doubletons), prefer to respond with two of a 
suit. 

Examples of Responses. Partner opens with one diamond, 
and you hold: 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ AQxxx 

♦ XXX 

♦ K Jx 

Vxxx 

Vxxx 

Vxxx 

♦ X X 

♦ X X 

4 x x 

4xxx 

♦ AQxxx 

♦ AQxxx 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

♦ XXX 

♦ K Jx 

♦ AQxx 

f XX 

f XX 

Vxxx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ KQx 

♦ AKxx 

♦ AKxx 

♦ XXX 


(1) Bid one spade. 

(2) Bid one no trump. The hand lacks the 10 points for a 
two-over-one response. 

(3) Bid two clubs ; you have 10 high-card points, plus 1 point 
for distribution. 

(4) Bid two diamonds, showing 7-10 points and normal 
trump support for partner. Do not make the mistake of bidding 
two clubs, for partner would then (a) rely on you for at least 
10 points and (b) be compelled to bid again even with a mini- 
mum hand. 

(5) Two clubs is mandatory. With 1 1 points in high cards, 
the hand is too good for one no trump (6-10 points). With 
10-12 points, you are entitled to make two forward-going bids. 
After your partner bids again, you will present your second 
bid, which will probably be a raise in diamonds. Partner will 
then know that you have 10-12 points, because you voluntarily 
spoke twice; that you have a club suit; and that you have 
support for his diamonds. 

(6) Bid one spade, intending to bid again to show 10-12 
points. 

In summary: the two-over-one response, based on a minimum 
of 10 points , informs partner that you have an “upper middle 
class” type of hand, as opposed to the “lower class” type of 
hand which a one no-trump response indicates (a maximum of 
10 points). 

The Free Bid. Hitherto, we have dealt only with situations 
in which your side has opened the auction and the opponents 
have remained silent. The subjetf of competitive bidding will 
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be discussed at length in Lesson 7. But at this juncture we must 
consider how an adverse bid affects the action of the responder. 

A “free bid” is one made voluntarily by you, the responder, 
after your partner has opened the auction and your right-hand 
opponent has overcalled. To illustrate: 

Partner Opponent You 

1 diamond 1 heart 1 spade, etc. 

Thus far, the bidding requirements have assumed that your 
right-hand opponent passed your partner’s bid. If he comes 
into the auction however, any bid you make immediately is a 
free bid. That is to say, you are not forced to bid in order to 
give partner a second chance in case he has a very strong hand; 
opponent’s bid has provided him with that chance. Therefore 
you will pass on all the hands with which your only object in 
bidding would be to keep the auction open. 

When you make a free bid in a new suit, the number of points 
which you will require will depend on whether you make that 
free bid at the one-level or the two-level. However, even if 
you give only a free raise in partner’s suit, or a free bid of one 
no trump, partner will know that you have more than the 
barest of minimums. 

When your partner opens the bidding, you know that he 
has a minimum of at least 13 points. However, it is conceivable 
that he may have 20 or more points. When you respond with 
just 6 points, you are in a sense making a courtesy bid, so that 
if he does possess 20 or more points, he can promptly bid a 
game. He doesn’t figure to hold 20 or more points — but who 
are you to arbitrarily decide that he doesn’t? Should you, with 
6 points, elect to pass, you are making a decision which you 
have no right to make. In the absence of an intervening bid 
by the opponents, you will make some response, for if you 
don’t, the bidding is apt to proceed: 

Partner Opponent You Opponent 

1 diamond Pass Pass Pass 


And, if your partner happens to have 20 or more points, 
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you will have failed to arrive at a makeable game— not to 
mention incurring the everlasting enmity of partner. 

However, when an opponent overcalls your partner’s opening 
bid, you are relieved of the necessity of making a “courtesy- 
type” response, for no game can be missed if you pass. Suppose 
your partner opens with one diamond, and the next opponent 
bids one heart. Should you now pass, your partner will have 
another chance to bid, which he will do if he possesses a good 
hand. But he can also pass, which he will do with a minimum- 
type holding. Had you freely bid in a new suit, you would have 
forced partner to provide his guaranteed rebid even if he held 
a minimum hand — and your free bid of one spade on, say, 
6 points, might well have pushed the partnership to an un- 
makeable contract. 

Requirements for Free Bids. The requirements for a free bid 
depend upon the character of the bid and upon the bidding 
level, as follows. 

For a free bid in a new suit: 

1. At the one-level: a minimum of 9 points. 

2. At the two-level: 

(a) In a suit lower-ranking than partner’s suit: a 
minimum of 10 points in high cards. 

(b) In a suit higher-ranking than partner’s suit: a 
minimum of 1 1 points, of which at least 10 are in 
high cards. 

For a free raise of partner’s suit: a minimum of 9 points (and 
a maximum of 1 1 points). 

For a free response of one no trump: a minimum of 9 points 
(and a maximum of 1 1 points). 

The reason for the distinctions (a) and (b) under the free 
bid of a new suit at the two-level can be observed from the 
following: 

Partner Opponent You 

(a) 1 diamond 1 spade 2 clubs 

(b) 1 diamond 1 spade 2 hearts 

In case (a), your partner can rebid his diamonds, if he 
wishes, at the two-level. In case-(b), if he cannot support your 
hearts and can only rebid diamonds, he will be pushed to the 
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three-level. Your hand should have additional strength to 
cover this contingency. 

Examples of Free Bidding. You are South, holding: 

♦ xx 

¥ AQxxx^ 

♦ Kxx * 

4 xxx 


The bidding has begun: 

North East South 

1 spade 2 clubs ? 

Your proper action is to pass. Your hand counts 9 points in 
high cards, less than the 10 required for a free bid in hearts, 
which rank lower than your partner’s spades. But if the bidding 
had been: 


North East South 

1 club 1 diamond ? 

you could freely bid one heart. 

Another illustration: you are South, and the bidding has 
begun: 


North East South 

1 heart 1 spade ? 

Your hand is one of the following: 


( 1 ) 

♦ Qxx 
Vxxxx 

♦ Axxx 
4xx 


( 2 ) 

♦ Axx 
Vxxxx 

♦ Axxx 
4xx 


With (1) you should pass. You have only 7 points (6 in high 
cards plus 1 for distribution). For a free raise to two hearts, 
you need 9 points. 
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With (2), you may freely raise to two hearts, having the 
requisite 9 points. 

When an opponent has interjected a bid, a free raise by you 
should guarantee that your hand lies in the upper half of the 
usual 7 to 10 point range. In fact, the free raise of partner’s suit 
may be made on as many as 1 1 points, for the responder will 
often have no better bid available. For example, you are South, 
holding: 


♦ Jxx 

(1) 

f Qxxx 

(2+1) 

♦ Ax 

(4+1) 

4Qxxx 

(2) 


The bidding has begun: 

North East South 

1 heart 1 spade ? 

You should bid two hearts. Although this is a slight underbid 
of your 11 -point hand, you have no good alternative. 

The Free No-Trump Response. You are South, holding: 

♦ KlOx 
Vxxx 
4 Jxxx 
4 Axx 

The bidding has begun: 

North East South 

1 heart 1 spade 7 

Your proper call is pass. Had East not bid, you would 
properly have responded one no trump, as a courtesy-bid 
showing 6-10 points. But you are short of the 9 points for a 
free bid. 

Had you held the following hand, however, a free one no- 
trump response by you would have been proper. 
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4 K lOx 
9xxx 

♦ Jxxx 

♦ AQx 

It stands to reason that when you bid no trump over an 
adverse suit bid, you must have ar least one stopper in that 
suit. Otherwise, you may find yourself in a contract at which 
the opponents take the first five (or more) tricks. 

Specifically, the free bidder of one no trump (or two no 
trump or three no trump) states that he has at least the ace, 
K-x, Q-x-x, or J-x-x-x in the opponent’s suit. 

Here is an actual tournament hand in which the free bid of 
one no trump was correctly applied: 

♦ xx 
fAKJx 

♦ AQxx 
4 Axx 

♦ QlOx 
»xxx 

♦ KJx 
4 Kxxx 


North 

East 

South 

West 

1 heart 

1 spade 

1 no trump 

Pass 

3 no trumps 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 


West opened a spade, and South had no difficulty in winning 
one spade trick, two hearts, four diamonds and two clubs. 
Lacking the assurance that South’s free no-trump bid guaran- 
teed protection in the spades, North would have been up a 
tree on his rebid. With that assurance, he could bid three no 
trumps, confident that the indicated 27 points in the combined 
hands would triumph. 

Length of the Trump Suits. There are many other kinds of 
responses and rebids to be discussed, but let’s first take stock 
of how we’ve answered your first question about bidding: 
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“How does the partnership ascertain with accuracy that they 
have between them at least eight cards of a suit and can select 
it as trumps?” 

Whenever somebody names a suit for the first time, he will 
have at least four cards in that suit. If he bids that same suit 
a second time, by himself, he announces that he has a minimum 
of five cards. To illustrate: 

North East South West 

1 heart Pass 1 spade Pass 

2 hearts Pass 2 spades 

When North opened the bidding with one heart, he told 
his partner (and the world) that he had at least 13 points and 
at least four hearts. When, at his second opportunity, he bid 
two hearts, he guaranteed at least five hearts. 

Likewise, when South bid one spade he guaranteed that 
he had at least four spades; and his rebid (in the absence of 
support by North) announced that he held at least five spades. 

Consider this bidding sequence: 


North 

East 

South 

West 

1 club 

Pass 

1 diamond 

Pass 

1 heart 

Pass 

1 spade 



When North opens the bidding with one club, he is assumed 
to have a minimum of four clubs. South’s response of one 
diamond, shows at least four diamonds. North now introduces 
the heart suit, announcing that he also has four hearts. When 
South then bids one spade, he says that, in addition to at feast 
four diamonds, he also holds four spades. As yet, the partner- 
ship has not found any suit of eight or more cards; in fact, it 
begins to appear that the combined hands contain no such suit. 
In such a case, no trump will tend to become the final contract. 
But the initial quest will always be for a (major) suit of eight 
or more cards; no trump will be the last resort if the quest fails. 

Suppose your partner, North, -opens the bidding with one 
heart. East passes. You hold : 
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♦ A J X X X (5) 

♦ A x x (4) 

♦ K x x (3) 

♦ xx (1) 

Total 13 


You say \o yourself: “I have 13 points. My partner has 
opened the bidding, so he has at least 13 points. Between us 
we have the 26 points required for a game bid. But do we have 
an eight-card trump suit?” Over partner’s one-heart bid, you 
bid one spade. (Don’t worry that this tiny bid will cause you to 
miss a game; your partner is required to rebid). Next North 
bids two hearts. Now you know that he has at least five hearts, 
so that the combined hands contain at least eight. Without 
further ceremony, you bid for game — four hearts. 

Try another example. Your partner opens the bidding with 
one spade and the next hand passes. You hold: 


♦ xx (1) 

♦ x x x x (0) 

♦ KJx (4) 

♦ AKQx (9) 

Total 14 


Once again, you say to yourself: “He has 13 points; I have 
14 points; between us we have 27 points. We should bid a game. 
Now the only question is where.” 

You respond two clubs, showing that you have at least four 
clubs. Suppose that your partner next bids two hearts. Now 
you’re all set: you know that he holds at least four hearts; you 
also have four; your partnership has the ideal eight of a major 
suit. Therefore you now contract for the game at four hearts, 
recognizing that the requisite points are there (with at least 
one extra), and that the trump suit is the proper one. 

In the next example, you are South, holding: 
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♦ A K x x (7) 
fAKxx (7) 

♦ xxx (0) 

*xx (1) 

Total 15 

The bidding proceeds: 

North East South West 

1 diamond Pass 1 spade Pass 

2 clubs Pass 2 hearts Pass 

Suppose North now bids two no trumps. What does this 

show? Let us analyze the situation to bring out the logical 

inferences that are the essence of good bidding. 

You know that North has at least four cards each in diamonds 
and clubs. With nine or ten cards in two suits he would have 
an unbalanced distribution, and would probably rebid a five- 
card suit in preference to proposing no trump. You also know 
that North does not have four cards in spades or hearts, else 
he would have confirmed one of your suits. Obviously the 
pattern of his hand is 4-4-3-2. 

Thus you know that the combined hands hold no eight-card 
suit. But there should be a game, since you hold 15 points 
opposite his minimum of 13. So your next bid is clearly indi- 
cated — three no trumps. 

Jump Bids by Responder. A jump bid is one for more tricks 
than are legally necessary to overcall the last previous bid, as 
three hearts over one heart, two no trumps over one spade, etc. 
Any such bid by the responder can be warranted only by a 
hand of at least 13 points; it therefore says primarily, “Partner, 
we have a game. Keep going until we get there.” In addition to 
a certain minimum of points, each of the various jump bids 
also conventionally shows something about the distribution of 
the hand. 

I. Jump Raise from One to Three. This double raise 
states: “Partner, I have at least four supporting trumps and 
exactly 13-15 points. I guarantee'game in your suit.” 
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Take note that this double raise requires a minimum of four 
supporting trumps. 

On each of the following hands, your proper response is 
three hearts over partner’s opening one-heart bid: 


( 1 ) 

♦ A Jxx 
9 xxxx 

♦ AQxx 

4> x 


( 2 ) 

♦ Kxxx 
9 Axxxx 

♦ KQx 

*x 


(1) In support of hearts, this hand is valued at 14 points: 

1 1 in high cards, plus 3 for the singleton. 

(2) In support of hearts, this hand is valued at 15 points: 

12 in high cards and 3 for the singleton. 

The thought may stir in your mind: “Why do I bid only 
only three hearts when I know that we can make a game at 
four hearts?” Here is the explanation: For purposes of reaching 
a slam, the three-heart response will give the partnership more 
bidding space to interchange information than would an im- 
mediate jump to four hearts. To reiterate: this single-jump 
response cannot be passed — at least a game will always be 
reached. The maximum number of points for the bid is 15. 

II. Jump-Raise to Game in a Suit. The occasion for such 
a leap as four hearts over one heart is an unbalanced hand that 
contains either a void or a singleton, very rich in trump support 
(usually five trumps or more), but definitely lacking in high 
cards and defensive tricks. The hand should never contain more 
than 9 points in high cards. 

Responder believes the contract has a reasonable chance 
to be made; at the same time he tries to prevent the opponents 
from getting together. Even if the contract should go down, 
the loss figures to be slight, in absolute terms. But, in many 
cases when defeat is incurred, there is actually a relative gain. 
Had the opposition been able to enter the auction, they would 
have found a makeable game or slam contract worth more to 
them than the small penalty they collect from you. 

In short, this direct leap to game in a suit is pre-emptive. 
Here are some examples: 
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(1) 

(2) 

4 xxxxx 

4 — 

f X 

4 Kx 

♦ AQxxx 

♦ Qx 

4xx 

4 xx 


( 3 ) 

♦ X 

xxxx 4x 

xxx +Kxxx 

♦ Qxxxxxx 


On each of the above hands, you are the responder. On 
(1), partner opens with one spade; on (2) partner opens with 
one heart; on (3), partner opens with one club. Your response 
on each hand should be am immediate leap to game in partner’s 
suit. 

Don’t ever make this jump to game on more than 9 points, 
for if you do, you may fail to arrive at a makeable slam contract. 
With the following hand, it would be wrong to jump to four 
spades over partner’s opening one-spade bid: 


♦ Qxxx 

»x 

♦ Axxx 
4 KQxx 


In support of spades, this hand is worth 15 points, 11 points 
being in high cards. The correct response is three spades. 

III. Jump to Two No Trumps over a Suit. This bid shows 
13-15 points in high cards; a balanced hand (4-4-3-2; 4-3-3-3; 
5-3-3-2); and positive protection in each of the three unbid 
suits. Generally speaking, the bid states : “Partner, I have both 
the desire and the strength to play the game at three no trumps.” 

To illustrate, your partner opens the bidding with one spade, 
and you hold: 


( 1 ) 

4 xxx 
4AJx 
♦ KJx 
4 K Q x x 


( 2 ) 

4 xx 
4 AQx 
♦ K Jxx 
4 A J X X 


( 3 ) 

4 Qx 
4 KQx 
4 KJxxx 
4 K x x 


On each of these hands your proper response is two no 
trumps. 

Why do you jump to only two no trumps when you know 
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you can make a game? Why not jump directly to three no 
trumps, where you want to be? 

Well, you might want to be in three no trumps, but perhaps 
your partner doesn’t. Also, as you will learn immediately, the 
jump to three no trumps is used to show a stronger hand. The 
major reason for the two no-trump response is that this below- 
game jump gives opener the opportunity to rebid at the three- 
level to show an unbalanced hand, and warn against no-trump 
play.Responder can then decide whether to go on to three no 
trumps or to play the contract in opener’s suit. 

Suppose you held the following hand: 

♦ AKxxx 

?x 

♦ Axx 

4> Jxxx 

You open with one spade. Let’s assume that your partner, 
with a balanced hand of 13-1 5 points, jumps to three no trumps. 
What would you do now? 

Well, you might lift your eyes skywards in supplication, but 
no aid or reply would be forthcoming. And there is no answer: 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, four spades might be 
the superior contract. On Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 
three no trumps might be the only makeable game. 

Over responder’s assumed three no-trumps bid, there simply 
is no room to move, no room to find out which is the superior 
contract. So you pass, since the burden or proof is upon you 
to demonstrate that ten tricks at spades will be won more 
easily than nine tricks at no trump. 

But if your partner responds with two no trumps, you can 
rebid three spades, showing a five-card suit, and now he will 
be able to make an improved choice. 

You may have noticed a similarity between the jump to two 
no trumps and the double raise of partner’s suit. Each of the 
bids is made on 13-15 points, and each is of course forcing to 
game. But the similarity ends there. The double raise of a suit 
always affirms at least four supporting trumps, and is usually 
made on an unbalanced hand. In addition, the 13-15 points 
almost always includes distributional points. The two no- 
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trumps response, on the other hand, denies four supporting 
trumps, shows a balanced hand with each of the unbid suits 
protected; and its 13-15 points are always in high cards exclu- 
sively. 

IV. Jump to Three No Trumps over a Suit. This most 
precise bid is made only on a hand divided 4-3-3-3, containing 
16-18 points in high cards, and having protection in each of 
the three unbid suits. The response strongly suggests the 
possibility of a slam, for at the moment the bid is made res- 
ponder guarantees that the combined hands have at least 29 
points between them. 

If partner opens with one diamond, each of the following 
hands calls for a response of three no trumps. 


(1) (2) (3) 

♦ AJx #AQx #KQx 

»KJx *QJxx »KQx 

♦ xxx #Qxx fJxx 

*AKxx *AQx *KQJx 


V. Jump Bid in a New Suit. This bid is made on a hand 
that contains at least 19 points, plus either a self-sustaining 
suit of its own or excellent support for partner’s suit. Since 
opener has at least 13 points, the combined assets are known 
to be a minimum of 32 points, nearly in slam zone (33 points). 

This so-called jump-shift response is probably the strongest 
single bid that responder can make, stating as it does that the 
partnership is no more than one point removed from a small 


slam. Here are some examples: 

(1) (2) (3) 

#x ♦ A K Q 10 x #AQxx 

fKQxxx fx »x 

♦ Kxx ♦AKJxx #AKxx 

*AKJx 4xx *KJxx 


(1) Partner opens one heart. Respond with three clubs. You 
know that the final contract will be in partner’s suit. In support 
of hearts, your hand is valued at 19 points: 16 in high cards 
plus 3 for the singleton. 

(2) Partner opens one heart'. Respond with two spades. 
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Although you have no support for partner’s suit, there is a 
distinct promise of a slam in one of your two excellent suits. 
(You have 17 points in high cards and 3 in distribution). 

(3) Partner opens one club. Respond with two diamonds, 
to tell your partner that you have at least 19 points and that 
either (1) you have an excellent suit of your own or (2) you 
love his suit. In support of his cluws, your hand is valued at 
20 points (17 in high cards plus 3 points for the singleton heart 
in combination with four trumps). 

VI. Jump Bids After Responder Has Passed Originally. 
These encompass the folowing types of situations : 

(1) (2) (3) 

You Partner You Partner You Partner 

Pass 1 heart Pass 1 diamond Pass 1 heart 

2 spades 3 clubs 2 no trumps 

In each case your previous pass has denied possession of 
the 13 points required to open the bidding. Therefore, your 
jump response at your next turn tells your partner that you 
have almost an opening bid. Let us look at the following 


examples: 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ KQxxx 

♦ K Jxx 

♦ XX 

V XXX 

»xx 

V Q J lOxxx 

♦ AQx 

♦ KJlOx 

♦ Kx 

*XX 

*KJx 

* Axx 

You Partner 

You Partner 

You Partner 

Pass 1 heart 

Pass 1 heart 

Pass 1 club 

2 spades 

2 no trumps 

2 hearts 


Each of these hands warrants a jump response to partner’s 
opening bid, to inform him that you have a “maximum” 
pass. 

When you have originally passed, and your partner subse- 
quently opens in a suit in which you have four or more sup- 
porting cards for him, you will jump with even greater 
enthusiasm, since your hand will have been increased in value 
by. virtue of his bid. For example: 
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(1) 

(2) 


♦ x 

♦ x 


VKxxx 

• Qxxx 


♦ xxxx 

♦ xxxx 


4 AKxx 

4 AQxx 

You 

Partner 

You Partner 

Pass 

1 heart 

Pass 1 heart 

4 hearts 


3 hearts 


(1) This hand was valued at 12 points originally, 10 in high 
cards and 2 for the singleton. But after partner’s heart bid the 
hand counts 14 points: 10 in high cards, 3 for the singleton, 
and 1 for the promotion of the king of trumps. 

When responder, after having passed originally, jumps to 
game, you can be assured that his hand has been transformed 
to the equivalent of an opening bid or better, by virtue of 
partner’s opening bid. Observe that this is different from the 
weak pre-emptive type jump by a player who has not passed. 

The direct jump to game is essential, for partner could and 
might pass a mere jump to three hearts, since he knows from 
your original pass that you don’t have 13 points. 

(2) This hand was worth 10 points when you originally 
passed. It is now worth 12 points in support of hearts: 8 in high 
cards, 3 for the singleton, and 1 for the promotion of the 
queen of trumps. Your jump to three hearts will inform partner 
that you have almost an opening bid in support of hearts (12 
points). He will know that you don’t have 13 or more points, 
else you would have opened the bidding or would have jumped 
him to four hearts. Over your three-heart response, he can 
determine whether to pass or to go on. 

To summarize these jump bids by a responder who has 
previously passed: they show (a) a near-opening bid, or (b) a 
hand that has increased to the equivalent of an opening bid 
(or better) by virtue of partner’s opening bid. 

QUIZ 

I. The Opening Bid. You are the dealer. What do you call 
on each of the following hands ? 
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(1) 

(| 

( 3 ) 

♦ AJxx 

4 KJxxx 

4 Axxxx 

f XXX 

V AKxxx 

4 Kx 

♦ AJxx 

♦ XX 

♦ x 

4Qx 

4x 

4 Axxxx 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

♦ AQ/x 

4 AQJx 

4 AQJ* 

VAKJx 

f XX 

4 X X X 

♦ XX 

♦ AKJx 

♦ XX 

4xxx 

4 xxx 

4 AKJx 

( 7 ) 

(8) 

( 9 ) 

♦ XX 

4 AKxx 

4 xx 

V Axxxx 

4 A x x x 

4 AKQxx 

♦ AKQx 

♦ x 

♦ Qxx 

4xx 

4 Q Jxx 

4xxx 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

♦ Q Jxxxx 

4 xxx 

4 Ax 

»x 

4 AKQJ 

4 Qxxx 

♦ AKxxxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ Qxxx 

4 — 

4 Axx 

4 AQx 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

♦ Qxxxx 

4 xxx 

4 xxxxxx 

*KJx 

4 AKxx 

4 A K x xx 

♦ XX 

♦ Kx 

♦ Ax 

4AKx 

4 Axxx 

4 — 

II. The Response. You are South, and 
proceeded as indicated. What do you bid ? 

the bidding 1 

North 

East 

South 

1 diamond 

Pass 

? 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

4 xx 

4 xx 

4 Qxx 

4 Axx 

9 K Jxx 

4 Axx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ AKx 

♦ xxxx 

4Kxxx 

4 xxxx 

4 xxx 
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(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

♦ XXX 

4 AKxxx 

♦ AKQ 

• xxx 

• xxx 

•xxxxx 

♦ xx 

♦ XX 

♦ XX 

4 AKxxx 

4xxx 

4xxx 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

♦ xxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ Q Jxx 

V A Jxx 

• xxx 

• xxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ AQx 

♦ xxx 

4xxx 

4xxxx 

4 Axx 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

♦ AKxxx 

*AQ 

♦ Qxx 

• Kxx 

• KQxxx 

• x 

♦ XX 

♦ XX 

♦ xxxxx 

4 Kxx 

4 K Qxx 

4 Qxxx 

You are South and the bidding has proceeded as follows. 
What do you bid? 

North 

East 

South 

1 diamond 

1 heart 

? 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

♦ AQxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ xxx 

V xxx 

• xxx 

• Kx 

♦ XX 

♦ xxx 

♦ xxxx 

4xxxx 

4 Kxx 

4 AQJx 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

♦ AK 

♦ Qxx 

♦ xxx 

Vxxx 

• xx 

• AKx 

♦ Jxxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ xxx 

4xxxx 

4 AQxxx 

4 xxxx 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

♦ KQxx 

♦ KQxxx 

♦ KQxxx 

• KJx 

• Qxxx 

• Qxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ x 

4 Axx 

4x 

4 AQxx 
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You are South, and the bidding has proceeded as indicated. 
What do you bid? 


North 

East 

South 

1 spade 

2 diamonds 

? 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

♦ xxxx 

♦ Jxxx 

♦ XX 

f Qx'X 

9 Kxx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ Ax 

♦ Kx 

♦ XXX 

4xxxx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ AKxxx 

(25) 

( 26 ) 

(27) 

♦ XX 

♦ AKx 

♦ AKxx 

V AKxxx 

f XXX 

»xx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ XXX 

♦ xxxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ Kxx 


ANSWERS 



I. The Opening Bid. (1) Pass. Your hand is worth but 12 
points: 12 in high-cards, plus one for distribution, less one for 
an insufficiently-guarded queen. 

(2) One spade. With two five-card suits, bid the higher- 
ranking first. 

(3) One club. This is the exception to the principle of 
bidding the higher-ranking of two five-cards suits first. With 
five spades and five clubs, the spades not being rebiddable, 
open with one club. 

(4) One spade. With adjacent biddable four-card suits, bid 
the higher-ranking first, regardless as to the quality of the 
respective suits. 

(5) One diamond. With two non-touching biddable four-, 
card suits, bid the lower-ranking suit first. 

(6) One club. For the same reason as in (5). 

(7) One heart. Bid the longer suit first, quality notwith- 
standing. 

(8) One club. With three biddable four-card suits, bid first 
the suit below the singleton. 
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(9) Pass. Your hand counts to but 12 points: 11 in high 
cards plus 1 for the doubleton. 

(10) One spade. As with two five-card suits, so it is with 
two six-card suits : the higher-ranking suit should be bid first. 

(1 1) One club. This is the “short-club” opening bid, which 
is made when, if you open in your four-card suit, an adequate 
rebid will nbt be available. 

(12) One club. Again, the “short-club” opening bid. You 
have two four-card suits, neither of which is biddable. After 
one club, the guaranteed rebid will be easy to make. 

(13) One spade. 

(14) One club. Compare (5) and (6). 

(15) One spade. The longer suit, quality notwithstanding. 
You will show your hearts on the next round, giving partner 
his choice of your two suits. 

II. The Response . (1) Two diamonds, showing 7-10 points 
and adequate trump support. Your hand contains 8 points: 
7 in high cards and 1 in distribution. 

(2) One heart. With 1 1 high-card points, you intend to make 
a second bid later, but first show your suit. 

(3) One no trump. Your hand contains but 6 points, and you 
need a minimum of 7 points to raise partner. (Actually in 
support of diamonds, your hand contains but 5 points, 1 point 
being deducted for a 4-3-3-3 distribution). 

(4) One no trump. You cannot name a new suit at the two- 
level without at least 10 points. 

(5) One spade. The normal response, showing 6 points and 
a biddable spade suit. 

(6) One heart. Any five-card suit is considered biddable. 

(7) Pass. You have 5 points, less 1 for 4-3-3-3. 

(8) One no trump. Do not make the mistake of raising 
partner’s diamonds. He will expect at least 7 points, and you 
have but 5, deducting 1 point for a 4-3-3-3 distribution. 

(9) One spade. In responding, a major suit headed by the 
queen or jack ten is biddable (Q-x-x-x, J-10-x-x). Do not 
respond with one no trump, for in so doing; you would conceal 
from partner a biddable four-card spade suit. 

(10) One spade. You have 14 points, and know you can 
make a game. Bide your time, 'interchange information, and 
the proper trump «uit (or no trump) first— and then bid the 
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game where it belongs. Partner cannot pass your “temporary” 
one-spade response. 

(11) One heart, for the same reason as in (10). Game is a 
certainty — exploration will reveal where it is to be. 

(12) Two diamonds, a single raise. Your hand counts to 
7 points: 4 in high cards, and 3 f<^r distribution (a singleton 
plus four supporting trumps). 

(13) Pass. A minimum of 9 points is required to bid “freely” 
at the one-level. 

(14) One spade. You have the requisite 9 points for a free 
bid. 

(15) Two clubs. You have just enough, 10 points, for the 
free bid at the two-level of a new suit which ranks below your 
partner’s suit. 

(16) Two diamonds. Your hand contains 10 points: 9 
points in high cards, plus 1 for distribution, plus 1 for the 
promotion of a picture card in partner’s trump suit. 

(17) Pass. You have 9 points, and need a minimum of 10 to 
name a new suit at the two-level. 

(18) Pass. You can never bid anything freely unless you have 
at least 9 points. 

(19) One spade, with the intention of ultimately arriving at a 
game contract (you have 13 points). Do not make the mistake 
of bidding one no trump (9-11 points), since your partner 
could and might then pass. 

(20) One spade. You have 9 points, just enough to make a 
free bid at the one-level (7 in high cards, plus 2 for the singleton). 

(21) One spade, with the intention of ultimately contracting 
for a game. Partner cannot pass your new-suit response. 

(22) Pass. To raise partner freely you need 9 points. You 
have only 7 points: 6 in high cards and 1 in distribution. 

(23) Two spades. You have the requisite 9 points : 7 in high 
cards, 1 in distribution, and 1 for the promotion of the jack 
of partner’s trump suit. 

(24) Pass. The free bid of a new suit at the three-level 
always requires a minimum of 11 points, as does the naming 
of a new suit at the two-level if that suit is higher ranking than 
partner’s. 

(25) Two hearts. Your 10 points permit a free bid since your 
suit ranks lower than partner’s. 
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(26) Pass. The quality of your spades is gorgeous— but you 
do not have the 9 points necessary for a free raise. 

(27) Two spades. You have 11 points: 10 in high cards and 
1 in distributuion. Although this is 1 point in excess of what 
you normally have for a free single raise (9 or 10 points), partner 
should know that some hands afford no alternative to the single 
raise. He should not be misled into believing you cannot possibly 
have more than 10 points. 



LESSON 4 


Opening No Trump Bid and 
the Responses 


IF I wanted to convince somebody that bridge is a very easy 
game to play, I would begin by presenting the no-trump 
opening bids and the responses thereto. As the reader will see, 
this subject is the simplest to master. 

By no-trump bidding is meant the exploration and selection 
of the final contract after an original opening bid of one, two, 
or three no trumps. 

In studying this lesson, the reader should never lose sight of 
the goals: 

— 26 points in the partnership hands will yield a game at 
either three no trumps or four of a major suit (29 points for 
five in a minor suit). 

— 33 points in the combined hands will produce a small slam. 

— 37 partnership points will bring a grand slam. 

No-trump bidding differs from suit bidding in one important 

respect: when your partner opens with one in a suit, you know 
he has a minimum of 13 points, but his maximum is unknown — 
he may have 14, 15, etc. But when he opens with either one, two, 
or three no trumps, you know exactly what he has to within 
one point ! 

When he opens with one of a suit, your responses are 
governed by the responder’s table: with 6-9 points, you make 
one forward-going bid; with 11-12 points, two forward-going 
bids; and with 13 or more points, as many bids as may be 
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required to get to game or slam in the proper trump suit. In 
other words, after an opening bid of one in a suit, responder 
conveys information to opener; then opener conveys informa- 
tion to responder; then responder conveys further information 
to opener, etc., etc. 

But when the opening bid is one, two, or three no trumps, 
opener tells you not only his minimum number of points, but 
also his maximum. So the responder’s table, for purposes of 
no-trump bidding, is put aside. Since the opener’s first bid tells 
you precisely how many points he has, you need not tell 
him exactly how many points you have. You can decide at 
once whether a game or a slam or a mere part-score can be 
made. 

In virtually every situation where your partner has opened 
with either one, two or three no trump, you, the responder, 
will assume captaincy of the team. You will be the one to select 
the final contract, whether you have a good hand or a bad 
hand. 

In valuing a hand for an opening no-trump bid, only high 
cards are counted: no points are assigned for distribution. 
Likewise, responder’s hand is valued on the basis of high 
cards, exclusively. However, when the responder has a “work- 
able” five-card suit, he will add 1 point. A workable suit must 
be headed by at least the queen, e.g., Q-x-x-x-x. When responder 
has any six-card suit, he will add 2 points; with a seven-card 
suit, 4 points. Responder’s actions will be discussed later in 
this lesson. 

Generally speaking, then, in no-trump bidding, only high 
cards are assigned a point value. 

Opening Bid of One No Trump. To open the bidding with 
one no trump, your hand must fulfill each of the following 
three requirements: 

The point-count must be 16-18 inclusive, in high-card 

strength. 

The hand must be of balanced distribution, namely 

4-3-3-3; 4-4-3-2; or 5-3-3-2. (Put in negative fashion: no voids, 
no singletons, and no two doubletons). 

At least three suits must have positive protection 

(A-x, K-x, Q-x-x, or J-x-x-x); and the fourth suit should be no 
worse than Q-x o^ x-x-x. 
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On the following hands, one no trump is the proper opening 
bid: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


♦ KJx 

(4) 

♦ Q Jxx 

(3) 

♦ AQx 

(6) 

♦ AQx 

(6) 

VKx 

(3) 

♦ Ax 

(4) 

♦ Jxxx 

0) 

♦ AKx 

(7) 

♦ A Jxxx 

(5) 

♦ A Jx 

(5) 

♦ Axxx 

(4) 

♦ QJx 

(3) 


16 


17 


18 

(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


♦ Qx 

(1) 

♦ XXX 

(0) 

♦ Qx 

(1) 

♦ A Jxx 

(5) 

♦ AKQx 

(9) 

♦ Kxx 

(3) 

♦ KQxx 

(5) 

♦ A Jx 

(5) 

♦ AQxx 

(6) 

♦ AQx 

(6) 

♦ KJx 

(4) 

♦ AQxx 

(6) 


17 


18 


16 


In hands (4), (5), and (6), note that the spade suit is un- 
protected. This is acceptable, since the other three suits are 
fully protected. In hands (4) and (6), deductions have been 
made for the insufficiently-guarded honours. 

The following hands should NOT be opened with one no 
trump: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


♦ AJxx 

(5) 

♦ AKxx 

(7) 

♦ Axx 

(4) 

♦ AQx 

(6) 

♦ AKJx 

(8) 

♦ AJxx j 

LX (5) 

♦ Kxx 

(3) 

♦ Qx 

0) 

♦ Ax 

(4) 

♦ A Jx 

(5) 

♦ xxx 

(0) 

♦ Kx 

(3) 


19 16 16 


(1) This hand contains 19 points, and so is outside the range 
of the 16-18 points fixed for a one no-trump opening bid. 

(2) This hand does not have three suits fully protected (the 
diamonds and the clubs being unguarded). 

(3) This hand, though it has the requisite high-card points 
and all suits protected, is unbalanced (6-3-2-2). The proper 
opening bid is one heart. 
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Response to an Opening Bid of One No Trump. To repeat: 
whether responder has a good hand or a bad hand, he will 
usually become the captain of the partnership. He is in position 
to sum up the joint assets, by adding his points to those which 
the opening bidder has announced. If the total reaches 26, he 
will bid a game; if 33, a small slam ; if 37, a grand slam. 

Note well: Responder will count all high cards at full face 
value. No reduction is made for singleton or insufficiently- 
guarded picture cards, e.g., singleton king counts 3, Q-x 
counts 2, and so on. 

I. Response on a Balanced Hand. Holding a balanced 
hand (no void, no singleton, no two doubletons) opposite 
your partner’s opening bid of one no trump, raise him (or 
pass) according to the following scale: 

— With 7 or fewer points, pass. 

— With 8 or 9 points, bid two no trumps. 

— With 10-14 points, bid three no trumps. 

— With 15 or 16 points, bid four no trumps. 

— With 17 or 18 points, bid six no trumps. 

— With 19 or 20 points, an immediate bid of six no trumps 
is not quite adequate. First jump to three in your longest suit, 
and follow up with a leap to six no trumps. Your partner will 
than bid a grand slam if he holds a maximum hand. 

— With 21 or more points, bid seven no trumps. 

Let us look at some illustrations. You hold each of the 
following hands, and your partner has opened the bidding 


with one no trump. 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ xxx 

♦ XXX 

♦ Axx 

tKxx 

»Kxx 

*Qxx 

♦ K Jxx 

♦ K Jxxx 

♦ Qxx 

4xxx 

4xx 

4 Jxxx 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

♦ Axx 

♦ Axx 

♦ Qx 

«Kxx 

V Jxx 

• KQx 

♦ Qxxx 

♦ KQx 

♦ Axxx 

4 Jxx 

4Kxxx 

4 Axxx 
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(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

♦ AQx 

♦ KQx 

♦ AKx 

V Kxx 

♦ A J 

♦ AJx 

♦ Axx 

♦ A Jxxx 

♦ AQx 

*K Jxx 

♦ KJx 

4 Qxxx 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

♦ AQx 

♦ XXX 

♦ Qxx 

VKJxx 

Vxxx 

♦ QJx 

♦ AKxx 

4 A Jxxx 

♦ Qxx 

*AJ 

♦ xx 

4Qxxx 


(1) Pass. You have 7 points opposite partner’s 16-18. You 
know it is impossible for the partnership to have more than 
25 points, even if partner has a maximum hand. Game is out 
of the question. 

(2) Raise to two no trumps. You have 8 points: 7 high- 
card points, plus 1 point for a “workable” five-card suit. In 
such situations, the fifth card of your workable suit is likely 
to develop into a winning trick. 

(3) Bid two no trumps, which opener will carry to three if 
he has more than an absolute minimum (that is, if he has 17 or 
18 points). 

(4) Bid three no trumps. Your 10 points, added to partner’s 
guaranteed minimum of 16, counts up to 26 points. 

(5) Bid three no trumps. Partner’s maximum is 18 points. 
You have 13. The total can never reach to the 33 points needed 
for a small slam. 

(6) Bid four no trumps. If opener holds a maximum hand 
(18 points), he will bid six (33 points in the combined hands). 
If opener passes, four no-trumps will easily be fulfilled, since 
the combined hands can have no fewer than 31 points. 

(7) Bid six no trumps. You have 17 points, partner has 16-18. 
A small slam is assured (33 points); a grand slam is impossible, 
since the combined assets cannot reach 37. 

(8) Jump to three diamonds first, then leap to six no trumps 
on your rebid. If partner has 18 points, he will bid the grand 
slam. 

(9) Jump to three clubs first, then six no trumps. 

(10) Bid seven no trumps. Your 22 points opposite partner’s 
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16- 18 guarantee a grand slam. It is impossible for the opponents 
to have more than 2 points : either one queen or two jacks. 

(11) Pass. Game is out of the question: you have only 6 
points opposite partner’s maximum of 18. 

(12) Bid two no trumps. You have 9 points, and if partner 
has more than a bare minimum, he will accept your invitation 
to game, and will bid three no trumps. When responder raises 
to two no trumps (on 8 or 9 points), he relinquishes captaincy 
of the team. He does not know whether or not a game can be 
made: it all depends on whether opener has just 16 points, or 

17- 18 points. 

You may be disturbed by what seems to be an unmathe- 
matical twist in the above: that if responder raises to two no 
trumps on 8 or 9, and opener accepts the invitation by bidding 
three on 17 or 18, then the partnership may find itself in game 
with only 25 points (17+8). 

Admittedly, this will happen on occasion, but the partnership 
will still have an excellent chance to fulfil the contract. As a 
matter of fact, the expert player is guided in all bidding 
sequences by the experience-proven tenet: “Whenever the 
combined hands contain at least 25 points, with a positive 
chance that they may well contain more, a game should be 
bid.” If the “uncertain-of-26 points” bidder were always to 
pass, he would lose thousands of points in the long run. The 
policy of “taking a chance” and bidding the close games, 
making approximately half of them and being defeated on half, 
gains on net. 

But please note: don't go setting 25 points as your new goal! 
It is still, and always will be, 26 points. 

II. Response with an Unbalanced Hand. If your partner 
opens with one no trump and you have an unbalanced hand 
(a void, a singleton, or two doubletons), your natural inclina- 
tion is to bid a suit rather than raise the no trump. Certainly 
this is your proper course if your suit is a major and you are 
strong enough to insist on game (10 points or more). But when 
your suit is a minor, generally raise the no-trump rather than 
bid it, if your hand is not too unbalanced. 

Remember that responder adds one point for a “workable” 
five-card suit (Q-x-x-x-x); he adds 2 points for a six-card suit; 
4 points for a seven-card suit.' 
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An important caution: never respond with two of a suit if 
your hand contains 8 or more points, for any suit response in 
the two-level begs opener to pass.* The responses of two dia- 
monds, two hearts, and two spades are made on hands of 7 or 
fewer points, and assert that the combined hands cannot 
contain 26 points. v < 

Your partner opens with one no trump, next hand passes, 
and you hold: 


(1) 


(2) 


♦ Axx 

(4) 

4 xx 

(0) 

»xx 

(0) 

4 J x 

(1) 

♦ K Jxxxx 

(4+2) 

♦ xxx 

(0) 

4xx 

(0) 

* AQ Jxxx 

(7+2) 


10 


10 


(3) 




4 xx 

(0) 



fxx 

(0) 



♦ XX 

(0) 



* AQxxxxx(6+4) 



10 

On each of the above hands, your proper response is to 
bid three no trumps. Do not make the mistake of bidding two 
of your suit — partner has the right to pass. Nor should you 
jump to five diamonds on hand (1) or five clubs on hands (2) 
and (3). Remember that 29 points are needed to win eleven 
tricks; these uneconomical contracts should never be under- 
taken except as a last resort, when all else has failed. 

Partner opens with one no trump and you hold: 

(1) (2) (3) 

♦ x 4x ♦xxxxx 

Vxxxxxx Vxx 4 — 

♦ xxx ♦ Jxxxxxx ♦ xxxxx 

*xxx *xxx 4 xxx 

* A two-club response over one no trump, as used by many players, 
has an artificial meaning, explained later in this lesson. 
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(4) 

♦ xxx 

»x 

♦ KQJxx 
4»Kxxx 


(5) 

♦ Qxxxx 

»x 

♦ xxxx 
*xxx 


(*) 

♦ — 

V Qxxx 
♦xxxxx 

+ XXXX 


(1) Bid two hearts, which opener will usually pass. A response 
of two in a suit (except clubs) over one no trump shows less 
than 7 points — and the hand may contain no high-card points 
whatsoever. At no trump, hand (1) will probably not take a 
trick. At hearts, it will probably add two or three tricks to 
partner’s high-card tricks. 

(2) Bid two diamonds, at which contract your diamonds will 
produce anywhere from four to six tricks. 

(3) Bid either two diamonds or two spades — but bid one of 
them! Don’t pass one no trump, at which contract your hand 
is utterly useless. Which suit to bid is an out-and-out guess. 

(4) Bid three no trumps. You have 10 points, and partner 
has at least 16. Do not run the risk of bidding two diamonds, 
which partner would probably pass. 

(5) Bid two spades — it will be the best possible contract. 

(6) Bid two diamonds, showing your “weakness” (7 or 
fewer points). 

As stated previously, a response of two diamonds, two 
hearts, or two spades over one no trump denies the point- 
count needed to produce a game. The logic behind these 
responses should be evident from the preceding illustrations: 
why play a doomed-to-defeat one no-trump contract when 
it is perfectly apparent that two of a suit will be a superior 
contract? 

The two-of-a-suit response serves as a danger-signal to 
opener, and he must usually heed the signal by passing. But, 
in a certain situation, opener is permitted to proceed, with 
caution: he may raise responder to the three-level in responder’s 
suit. Opener will make this single-raise only if he holds a 
maximum hand of 18 points AND an excellent lit in responder's 
suit, specifically, at least two of the three top cards (A-K-x, 
A-Q-x, or K-Q-x)*. Responder may, of course, pass this raise 

* The high-card trump support must always be accompanied by a 
little card in a suit, to use as an entry to the responder’s hand. See the 
illustration which.follows. 
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to the three-level, but on occasion he will have a hand with 
which he might gamble a three no-trump bid, in the knowledge 
that his suit has been consolidated. For example: 

North 

♦ Axx\ 

9 Axx 

♦ AKx 

♦ Q Jxx 


West 

♦ Qxxxx 
9 Jxxx 

♦ x 

*AKx 


East 

♦ K Jxxx 
VQxx 

♦ Jxx 
ixx 


South 

♦ — 

VKxx 
4 Q 10 x xxx 
4xxxx 


North 

East 

South 

1 no trump 

Pass 

2 diamonds (a) 

3 diamonds (b) 

Pass 

3 no trumps (c) 


West 

Pass 


(a) Denying more than 7 points, and expressing the desire 
to play the hand at two diamonds. 

(b) Announcing 18 points and at least two of the three top 
diamonds (accompanied by a small diamond). 

(c) South knows that North has at least the A-K-x of 
diamonds; on the proper assumption that six diamond tricks 
will be won. South gambles three no trump with the hope that 
three more tricks will be made in the other three suits. 

III. Jump to Four Hearts or Four Spades over One No 
Trump. This is a shut-out bid — opener must pass. The bid is 
made on an unbalanced hand, containing a suit of at least six- 
card length, and no more than 9 points in high cards. To make 
this jump with more than 9 high-card points risks missing a 
makeable slam. 
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( 1 ) 

4xx 

f Kxxxxxx 
♦ Qxxx 

4 — 


( 2 ) 

♦ KQ Jxxx 

4 — 


♦ Kx 
4 xxxxx 


(1) Bid four hearts. Deficient as is the hand in points, at 
least six trump tricks should be won, and the Q-x-x-x of dia- 
monds will tend to consolidate partner’s diamond holding. 

(2) Bid four spades. The spade suit should be absolutely 
solid, since partner figures to have the spade ace, and the five 
clubs should prove a strong asset with partner’s top cards. 

IV. Jump to Three of a Suit over One No trump. This 
bid is made on a five-card or longer suit, with at least 10 points 
in the hand. It guarantees a game, with slam possibilities. The 
jump asserts a positive desire to play the final contract in that 
suit. Here are some illustrations : 


(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

♦ Qxx 

♦ K Jxxxx 

4 xx 

4 AKxxxx 

• Axx 

4 AJxx 

♦ XX 

♦ Jx 

♦ AQ Jxxx 

4xx 

4Qx 

4x 

Bid 3 hearts 

Bid 3 spades 

Bid 3 diamonds 

Over the jump bid, the opener should (a) raise that suit, if 
he has more than minimum support for it; or (b) bid three no 

trumps. To illustrate: 



You have opened the bidding with one no trump, and your 

partner has responded with three hearts. You 

hold: 

0) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

♦ KJx 

4Qx 

4 Kxx 

4Qx 

4 KJx 

4 AQ 

♦ A Jxx 

♦ AJxx 

♦ Axxx 

* AQxx 

4 AQxx 

4 Axxx 


(1) Bid three no trumps. You have “sub-minimum” support 
support in hearts* 
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(2) Bid four hearts. You have more support than your partner 
could have expected you to have. 

(3) Bid four hearts. 

Rebids by Opening No-Trump Bidder. The opening no-trump 
bidder should bear in mind that his first call almost completely 
describes his hand in terms of joints, distribution, and “pro- 
tection.” Responder knows within 1 point what opener holds. 
Consequently, opener should not take aggressive action in 
rebidding, unless invited to do so by responder. 

The situations where opener must pass are as follows: 

When responder jumps to three no trumps. 

When responder jumps to game in a suit. 

When responder raises to two no trumps and opener 

has exactly 16 points. 

When responder bids two diamonds, hearts, or spades, 

and opener has 16 or 17 points. However, with 18 points and 
excellent trump support (A-K-x, A-Q-x, K-Q-x) opener may 
raise responder’s suit to three. 

When responder jumps to four no trumps (15 or 16 

points) and opener has a minimum hand. With a maximum 
hand, opener should bid six no trumps. 

When responder jumps to three of a suit, and follows 

up with six no trumps, opener passes with 16 or 17. If opener 
has 18, he should bid seven no trumps. 

Opening Bid of Two No Trumps. For an opening bid of 
two no trumps, your hand must fulfill all these requirements: 

The point-count must be 22-24 in high cards. 

All suits must have positive protection (at least A-x, 

K-x, Q-x-x, or J-x-x-x). 

The hand must be balanced (4-3-3-3 ; 4-4-3-2; or 5-3-3-2). 

Two no trumps is the correct opening bid on the three 
following hands: 


(1) (2) (3) 

♦ AQx #Kx ♦AKJ 

VAJx » AQxx *KJx 

♦ KQxx 4AQJx 4AQ 

*AKx *AQJ ftAJxxx 


Response to Two No Trumps. Note Well: Any suit response 
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over two no trump is forcing to game — opener cannot pass. 

With Balanced Hands. With a balanced hand, respond as 
follows: 

With fewer than 4 points, pass. 

With 4-8 points, bid three no trumps. (A small slam 

is out of the question. Opener has at most 24 points. Even if 
you have 8 points, the combined total cannot possibly exceed 
32 points). 

With 9 points, raise to four no trumps. If partner has 

a maximum two no-trump bid (24), he will bid six no trumps. 

With 10 points, first bid three of your longest suit, then 

raise to four no trumps. This procedure shows a stronger hand 
than does the immediate raise to four no trumps. 

With 11 or 12 points, bid six no trumps. Since partner 

has a minimum of 32 points for his bid, a small slam is sure 
(33); at the same time, you know that a grand slam (37) cannot 
be made. 

With 13 or 14 points, first bid a suit and then jump to 

six no trumps. This is stronger than bidding six no trumps 
directly. The former sequence commands opener to bid the 
grand slam if he has a maximum hand. 

With 15 or more points, bid a grand slam. 

To illustrate the above. Partner opens with two no trumps 
and you hold: 


(1) 


(2) 


( 3 ) 


♦ Kxx 

(3) 

♦ Kxx 

( 3 ) 

♦ Kxx 

( 3 ) 

• XXX 

(0) 

♦ XX 

(0) 

♦ Kxx 

( 3 ) 

♦ Jxxx 

0) 

♦ K Jxxx 

(4+1) 

♦ Qxxx 

(2) 

4xxx 

(0) 

♦ xxx 

(0) 

♦ Jxx 

(1) 


4 


8 


9 

( 4 ) 


( 5 ) 


(6) 


♦ Kx 

( 3 ) 

♦ Kxx 

( 3 ) 

♦ Ax 

( 4 ) 

♦ Kxx 

( 3 ) 

♦ Kx 

( 3 ) 

♦ Qxx 

(2) 

♦ Kxxx 

( 3 ) 

♦ Kxxx 

( 3 ) 

♦ Kxxx 

( 3 ) 

♦ Jxxx 

(1) 

♦ Qxxx 

(2) 

♦ Axxx 

( 4 ) 


10 


11 


13 
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(7) 


♦ KQx 

(5) 

9 A xx 

(4) 

♦ QJxx 

(3) 

+ Kxx 

(3) 


15 


(1) BicT three no trumps. 

(2) Bid three no trumps. With your 8 points opposite 
partner’s maximum of 24, the combined hands cannot total 
the 33 required for a small slam. Do not bid three diamonds, 
for nothing can be gained by bidding the suit and something 
might be lost — the bid might elicit a four-diamond rebid by 
opener, byepassing the chance to play for a 9-trick gam* at 
three no trumps. 

(3) Bid four no trumps, showing 9 points. If partner has a 
maximum hand, he will bid six no trumps. 

(4) Bid three diamonds, then four no trumps on your rebid. 
Partner will then know that you have 10 points, and with 23 or 
24 he will bid six no trumps. 

(5) Bid six no trumps. 

(6) Bid three clubs (or three diamonds), then jump to six no 
trumps on your rebid. Opener will then know you have 13 or 
14 points, and if he has a maximum hand he will bid seven no 
trumps. 

(7) Bid seven no trumps. The combined partnership hands 
have at least 37 points. 

With an unbalanced hand, respond to partner’s opening 
bid of two no trumps as follows: 

With a five-card major suit, headed by any honour 

(A, K, Q, or J), and at least 3 points in high cards, bid that 
major suit. 

Bid any six-card major suit at the three-level, regardless 

of the point-count of your hand. 

With a five-or six-card minor suit, if the hand contains 

but 3-7 points, bid three no trumps. 

Jump to four in a major suit with a good six-card suit 

and a hand containing about 7-8 points in high cards. Here are 
some examples of the above : 
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( 1 ) 

♦ Kxxxx 

fx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ Qxx 

(4) 

♦ xx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ Qxxxxx 

♦ xx 


( 2 ) 

♦ x 

♦ Axxxx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ XXX 

(5) 

♦ XX 
f XXX 

♦ AJxxxx 
4 xx 


(3) 

♦ Qxxxxx 

♦ XXX 

♦ XX 

♦ xx 

( 6 ) 

♦ AQJxxx 

♦ x 

♦ xxx 

♦ xxx 


(1) Bid three spades, which is forcing to game (partner is not 
permitted to pass any suit response at the three-level). Opener 
will then take over by bidding either four spades or three no 
trumps; and whichever bid he makes you will pass. 

(2) Bid three hearts, for the same reasons as above. 

(3) Bid three spades. If opener raises to four, you will pass. 
If opener bids three no trumps, rebid four spades, since your 
hand may produce no tricks at no trump but is a cinch to 
yield at least four tricks at a spade contract. Partner will know, 
if you insist on four spades, that you don’t have a good hand, 
else you would have jumped directly to four spades. Compare 
hand (6). 

(4) Bid three no trumps, with a figurative shrug of the 
shoulders. A try for a minor-suit game (11 tricks) is not 
warranted on your meagre holdings. A better gamble is to 
indulge in the wishful thinking that at three no trumps partner 
will be able to establish and cash your diamond suit. 

(5) Bid three no trumps, on the same logic as in (4). 

(6) Bid four spades, informing partner that you have a 
very good spade suit (of at least six cards), and 7-8 high-card 
points. With this knowledge, he may be able to contract for a 
small slam, as for example if he holds: 

♦ Kxx 

♦ AKx 

♦ AKxx 

♦ AKx 
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Opening Bid of Three No Trumps. The requirements for the 
bid are: 

25-27 points in high cards. 

Balanced distribution (4-3-3-3; 4-4-3-2; 5-3-3-2). 

All suits protected (A-x, K-x, Q-x-x, or J-x-x-x). 

Example of the opening bid of three no trumps: 


♦ AQx 
fKQx 

♦ AKJx 
4 AKx 


♦ KJx 

4 AQxx 

♦ AKQx 
*AK 


♦ AKx 
tAKJ 

♦ A Jxxx 
*AQ 


The reader may think the above hands unrealistic. He is 
right: they are not everyday, run-of-the-mill hands. They are 
tremendous hands by definition: 25-27 points. Looking at it 
another way, opener says he has enough to make a game all by 
himself. 

In responding to three no trumps, any bid is an invitation 
to a slam. The following is the responder’s guide: 

With 7 points and no workable five-card suit, raise to 

four no trumps. 

With 7 points and a workable five-card suit (Q-x-x-x-x 

or better), raise to five no trumps. 

With 8 or 9 points, jump to six no trumps. 

With 10 or 11 points, bid four diamonds* and on your 

rebid follow up with a jump to six no trumps. Opener will 
then bid seven if he has a maximum hand. 

With 12 or more points, bid seven no trumps. 

Let us look at some examples. You hold the following hands, 
and partner has opened with three no trumps. 


(1) (2) (3) 

♦ Qxx #Kxx #Kxx 

VKxx *KJxxx »Kxx 

♦ Qxxx fxx 4Qxx 

♦ xxx ♦ x x x ♦ x x x x 


* The four-diamond bid is artificial. Four of a major suit cannot be 
bid, since opener has the right to pass this game bid. Nor can four clubs 
ever be bid, since this bid originates a convention discussed later. (Gerber 
Four-club Convention). 
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(4) (5) (6) 

#Kxx A Jx #AJx 

f Axx tQx »Qxx 

♦ Jxx +K.XXX fKQx 

♦ Qxxx *Qxxx 4Kxxx 


(1) Bid four no trumps (7 points). 

(2) Bid five no trumps (7 points and a workable five-card 
suit). 

(3) Bid six no trumps. 

(4) Bid four diamonds (artificially) and follow up with a 
jump to six no trumps, thereby showing 10 or 1 1 points. 

(5) Bid seven no trumps. 

(6) Bid seven no trumps. 

Hands of 19-21 points. In terms of the high-card point-count, 
the opening no-trump bids show the following: one no trump, 
16-18 points; two no trumps, 22-24; three no trumps, 25-27. 
You will notice that the continuity of points from 16 to 27 is 
broken by the absence of 19, 20, and 21. You may have won- 
dered what one bids with balanced hands that have all suits 
protected, but have 19-21 points. For example: 


♦ A Jx 

(5) 

»KQx 

(5) 

♦ K Jx 

(4) 

* AQxx 

(6) 


20 


Such a hand cannot be opened with one no trump, for it is 
too good; nor with two no-trumps, for it is not good enough; 
nor with 1| no trumps, for that is illegal. 

The way to deal with such hands 19-21 is to open with a bid 
of one in the longest suit (one club in the above hand). After 
partner responds, jump to either two or three no trumps. The 
distinction is as follows: 

When opener’s hand contains 19 or 20 points, his rebid 

is two no trumps. 

When opener’s hand contains 21 points, his rebid is 

three no trumps. 
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The jump rebid to two no trumps will be passed by responder 
only if his hand contains fewer than 6 high-card points. The 
jump to three no trumps, on 21 points, speaks for itself: even 
if responder had only 5 high-card points, the partnership will 
have the 26 points required for game. 

Here are three examples of these 19-21 point hands: 


(1) (2) (3) 

♦ AQx ♦AJx #AQJ 

V A Q jt f AKx tAQx 

♦ KJxx ♦KQx +KJx 

4>Kxx *QJxx 4 Axxx 


(1) One diamond is the proper opening bid, to be followed 
up with a jump to two no trumps, which responder will carry 
to game if he has at least 6 high-card points. 

(2) One club is the proper opening bid, to be followed up 
with a jump to two no trumps. 

(3) One club is the correct bid. Whatever partner’s non-jump 
response happens to be, opener will then jump to three no 
trumps, showing 21 points. 

The point-count range for opening hands of the no-trump 
family is now complete, with no break : 

16-18 points, one no trump. 

19-20 points, one of a suit, followed by a jump to two no 
trumps. 

21 points, one of a suit followed by a jump to three no 
trumps. 

22-24 points, two no trumps. 

25-27 points, three no trumps. 

A no-trump type hand with 28 or more points should be 
opened with either a two-bid in a suit, or the less frequent 
opening bid of four no trumps, which shows 28-29 points. 
The powerhouse bid of two in a suit is discussed in Lesson 6. 

The Conventional Club Bid over No Trump. The universal 
employment of the “club convention” arises from the demon- 
strated fact that, when the partnership has eight or more cards 
of a major suit, the superior final contract is in that suit, as 
opposed to no trump. 

Hence, whenever the responder to an opening one no trump 
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is unable to bid a major suit, but sees that the partnership may 
have a major suit of eight or more cards between them, he 
initiates the quest by bidding two clubs. 

This two-club bid means absolutely nothing with respect to 
responder’s club — he may have no clubs whatsoever. It says to 
opener: “Partner, if you have a four-card (or five-card) major 
suit, headed by the queen or better, please bid it!” 

If opener holds neither four spades nor four hearts he rebids 
with two diamonds , artificially. This two-diamond rebid says 
nothing about the suit itself : opener may have two, three, four 
or five diamonds. 

The following is an illustration of these artificial bids: 


North East South West 

1 no-trump Pass 2 clubs (a) Pass 

2 diamonds (b) 


(a) “Partner, I’m interested in getting together in a major 
suit. If you have a biddable spade suit or a biddable heart suit, 
please bid that suit.” 

(b) “I have no biddable major suit.” 

If the opening bidder happens to have two four-card major 
suits, he first bids the spades, and, if it is expedient to do so, he 
shows the hearts later. Consequently, if the opener’s first rebid 
is two hearts, he denies having a biddable spade suit; but if 
his rebid is two spades, it does not rule out a biddable heart 
suit. 

To bid two clubs, the responder must hold at least 8 points. 
That is, he must have a hand with which, were the convention 
not employed, he could have bid at least two no trumps. 
Naturally, if responder does not have at least four spades or 
four hearts, he will net employ the two-club bid. 

Your partner opens with one no trump and you hold: 


( 1 )- 

♦ Q Jxx 
V Kxxx 

♦ Axxx 

*x 


( 2 ) 

♦ KQxx 
9 KQxx 

♦ XX 

*xxx 


( 3 ) 

♦ AKxx 
»xx 

4 Kxxx 

♦ xxx 
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(1) Bid two clubs. If partner rebids two spades, or two hearts, 
you will raise him to four; if he rebids two diamonds, you will 
bid three no trumps. 

(2) Bid two clubs. As in (1), if opener bids either spades or 
hearts, you will raise him to game in his suit. And if he rebids 
two diamonds, you will jump to three no trumps. 

(3) Bid two clubs. If opener bids two spades, you will raise 
him to four; if he bids two hearts Vr two diamonds, you will 
jump to three no trumps. 


(4) 

♦ Axxx 
V Axxx 

♦ Jxxx 

*x 


(5) 

♦ K Jxx 
V K Jxx 

♦ xx 

♦ xxx 


( 6 ) 

♦ AQxx 
Vxx 

♦ Qxxx 

+ XXX 


The above hands are, without the use of the two-club conven- 
tion, normal raises of one no trump to two (8 or 9 points). 
With the convention, two clubs is the correct bid on each of them. 

(4) If, over two clubs, opener bids two spades or hearts, 
you will raise to four. Although you have but 8 points in high 
cards, the four supporting trumps and a singleton give you 
3 additional distributional points. The total value is therefore 1 1 
points. If, over two clubs, opener bids two diamonds, you will 
now bid two no trumps, the same bid you would have made 
originally had the convention not been employed. Opener will 
know you have exactly 8 or 9 points, since with 10 or more 
you would have leaped to three no trumps on your rebid. 

(5) If opener, over two clubs, bids spades or hearts, you will 
raise to three. Your hand is worth 9 points, having 1 distribu- 
tional point for four supporting trumps and a singleton. Again, 
opener will know (a) that you “like” the major and (b) that 
you have exactly 8 or 9 points. If over two clubs, opener bids 
two diamonds, you will bid two no trumps, informing him that 
you have 8-9 points, and leaving the final decision to him. 

(6) If, over two clubs, opener bids two spades, you raise 
him to three. Your hand is worth 9 points in support of spades. 
If, over two clubs, opener bids two hearts, you will bid two 
no trumps, knowing that opener cannot have a biddable spade 
suit (else he would have bid spades first). If opener bids two 
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diamonds over two clubs, the spade suit is similarly forgotten, 
and you will bid two no trumps. 

With none of the following hands should the response of 
two clubs be made, since responder has no interest (or ability) 
to play the final contract in a major suit. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ XXX 

♦ Kx 

♦ Axx 

Vxx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ Kxxx 

♦ Q Jx 

♦ Axxx 

♦ Jxxx 

♦ xxxx 

(1) Bid three no trumps. 

(2) Bid three no trumps. 


(3) Bid two no trumps. 



As is apparent, whenever responder has neither four or 
more spades nor four or more hearts, he will make the same 
bid he would have made before learning the two-club conven- 

tional bid. 



Let us now look at a few examples of how the opener handles 
the artificial response of two clubs. Opener bids one no trump 
on each of the following hands, and partner responds with 

two clubs. 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ AKx 

♦ Axx 

♦ KJx 

fKxx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ KJx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ Ax 

♦ AJxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ A Jxxx 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

♦ AQxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ Axx 

♦ K Jxx 

♦ KJxx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ Kx 

♦ AJx 

♦ AJx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ Axx 

(7). 

(8) 


♦ Kx 

♦ AQxx 


♦ KJxx 

♦ KJxx 


♦ AJx 

♦ Ax 


♦ AQxx 

♦ KJx 
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(1) Bid two diamonds, denying a four-card or longer major 
suit. If responder then bids two no trumps, you carry on to 
three (as you would have done had he bid two no trumps 
directly over your one). 

(2) Bid two diamonds, for the same reason as in (1). If 
responder then bids two no trumps, you will pass, just as you 
would have passed a direct raise to two no trumps. 

(3) Bid two diamonds. Don’t berome enamoured with your 
club support and forget that the two-club was conventional. 
Responder is not interested in clubs. If, over two diamonds, 
responder bids two no trumps, go to three. 

(4) Bid two spades. If responder then bids four spades, you 
automatically pass; if he bids three spades, you bid four with 
your maximum hand; if he bids two no trumps, bid three no 
trumps. 

(5) Bid two spades. If he bids three spades, you will pass; 
if he bids two no trumps, you will pass, just as you would pass 
a direct raise to two no trumps. 

(6) Bid two hearts. You will then pass his next bid of either 
three hearts or two no trumps. 

(7) Bid two hearts. If partner raises to three, you will bid 
four; if partner, instead, bids two no trumps, you will carry on 
to three no trumps. 

(8) Bid two spades, knowing that you have a game some- 
where (you have 18; partner has at least 8). If partner raises to 
three spades you, of course, bid four; if he bids two no trumps, 
you should bid four hearts. If you bid only three hearts, he has 
the right to pass — which right you shouldn’t give him since 
you know you belong in a four-heart contract. Similarly, if 
over your two-spade bid, he bids three no trumps, you should 
bid four hearts, knowing that his denial of spades must simul- 
taneously be an affirmation of hearts. 

You may have noticed that, in every example thus far pre- 
sented, the opening no-trump bidder has become the declarer. 
It will usually be thus, for the two-club response asks opener 
to name his major suit; responder then raises or else returns 
to no trump. If the opener bids a major suit which responder 
fails to raise, responder may only bid the other major if he 
holds five or more cards in it. Responder’s denial of opener’s 
first major acknowledges that responder has the other. So, if 
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the opener happens to have both major suits, over responder’s 
denial of his first major suit, opener can always name his 
second, recognizing in advance that responder must like it (else 
he would not have bid two clubs). 

There are circumstances, however, when responder becomes 
the declarer after the conventional two-club response. These 
circumstances will arise when responder has a five-card major 
suit. Let me introduce this sitatuion by presenting you with a 
problem. As opener, you hold the following hand: 

♦ A Jx 

ft Axx 

♦ KQxx 

4 Axx 

You open with one no trump. Partner responds with two 
clubs, asking you to name a biddable major suit. You bid two 
diamonds, denying both hearts and spades. Suppose your 
partner bids two spades. Now what do you say? 

Your proper bid is four spades! First, you know you have 
a game, since responder’s two-club response indicated a mini- 
mum of 8 points. Secondly, your two-diamond rebid denied 
both majors. Would responder bid two spades, holding only 
four spades, when he already knows you don’t have four 
spades? Obviously not. Therefore he must have at least five 
spades. You have the best you could be expected to have both 
in spades and in points. Consequently, four spades becomes 
your bid. His hand might have been: 

♦ Kxxxx 

»x 

♦ AJxx 

♦ xxx 

The practical significance of the two-club convention can 
be seen from the above bidding sequence. Without the conven- 
tion, you might have arrived at the distinctly inferior contract 
of three no trumps. Against no trump, either a heart or a club 
opening lead by the opponents would place the contract in 
distinct jeopardy. 
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The use of this convention does not affect the normal jump 
responses to one no trump. Holding: 

♦ x 

¥ AQxxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ A Q x x^. 

the correct -response is a jump to three hearts, which is forcing 
to game. With the above type of hand (game being assured), 
nothing can be gained by employing the two-club convention. 
But where responder has a hand of moderate strength, including 
a decent five-card suit, he is often in a dilemma. To respond 
with two spades or hearts proclaims weakness; to bid two no 
trumps abandons the possible eight-card major. The two- 
club convention provides a way out. He first bids two clubs, 
then (if opener’s response was two diamonds) shows his five- 
card major suit. 

For example, responder holds: 

♦ Kxx 

¥ KQxxx 

♦ xxxx 

*x 

After the opening one no trump bid, responder cannot be 
sure of the proper final contract — it may be in no trump or it 
may be in spades. Responder therefore bids two clubs, forcing 
opener to bid. If opener rebids two diamonds (denying a four- 
card major suit), responder now bids two hearts. This bid is not 
forcing. If opener has a minimum 16-point hand, a pass is in 
order. However, the opening no-trump bidder should strive 
to keep the bidding open by bidding either two no trumps or, 
preferably, by raising partner’s suit to the three-level if opener 
has three cards of partner’s suit. The raise to three of partner’s 
suit or to two no trumps should be made with a hand that 
contains 17 points. With 18 points, opener should jump to 
game in either partner’s suit or in no trump, since 26 points are 
guaranteed. 
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To illustrate, the bidding has proceeded: 


You 

1 no trump 

2 diamonds 
? 


(1) (2) 

♦ Axx *Axx 

VKx »Kxx 

♦ K Jxx ♦ KQx 

♦ AJxx *AJxx 


Partner 

2 clubs 
2 hearts 

(3) (4) 

♦ Axx #AJx 

♦ KJx vKx 

♦ KQx iKQxx 

♦ AJxx *AJxx 


(1) Pass. 

(2) Bid three hearts. 

(3) Bid four hearts. 

(4) Bid three no trumps. 

Bear in mind that, in the foregoing sequence, partner’s two- 
heart bid is always made on 8 or 9 points and is, in a sense, 
the equivalent of a direct raise from one no trump to two. If 
responder holds 10 or more points, he should insist on a game 
by jumping to three hearts or spades over the two-diamond 
bid, even though he had previously made a two-club response. 
For example, you hold: 


♦ A Jx 

♦ KQxxx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ X 

Partner 

1 no trump 

2 diamonds 


You 

2 clubs 

3 hearts 


Partner will now know (a) that you are forcing him to a 
game, and (b) that you have at least five hearts. Trust him to 
make the right decision. 

There will inevitably be hands on which you would like to 
bid two clubs over one no trump, inviting opener to pass, but 
hesitate to do so for fear that opener will '‘misinterpret” your 
two-club call. With the following hand you would like to get 
out of no trump and into clubs: 
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* — 

f XXX 
♦ XXX 

4XXXXXXX 

The solution to your problem is simple. Bid two clubs, 
which your partner will assume is th!l| conventional bid. And 
what will he do ? He must bid two diamonds, hearts, or spades, 
his only three possible rebids. Then you bid three clubs and 
the cat is out of the bag — he will know that you “misled” him 
and that all you have is a broken-down club suit. He knows 
that because three clubs in this situation has no conventional 
meaning. 

Admittedly, in the above sequence, you have taken the 
partnership to the three-level on a horrible hand. But you will 
learn, as experience will demonstrate, that the given hand will 
play better at three clubs, where it will produce five or six 
winning club tricks, than at no trump, where it will produce 
zero tricks. 

The club convention is also employed over an opening two 
no trump bid, and is initiated by a bid of three clubs, asking 
partner to show a biddable four-card major suit. The purpose, 
of course, is the same: to play the hand in a major suit, if 
eight-card agreement can be found. If opener has no biddable 
major suit, he bids three diamonds. If he has a major suit, he 
bids it. 

%To illustrated, partner opens with two no trumps, and you 
hold: 


(1) (2) (3) 

♦ Qxxx #Qxxx #xx 

♦ Qxxx fx vJxxx 

♦ xxxx iKxxxx ♦ Jxxx 

4x 4xxx 4>xxx 


(1) Bid three clubs. If opener bids three diamonds, go to 
three no trumps. 

(2) Bid three clubs, asking for spades. If opener bids 
diamonds or hearts, go to three no trumps. 
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(3) Pass, being thankful that partner, and not the opponent, 

opened with two no trumps! 


The club convention 

is used sparingly 

over an opening 

three no-trump bid, since opener has already contracted for 
a game. It may be employed whenever responder intends to 
contract for a slam, but desires to play the slam in a major 
suit, if agreement can be reached. This application is discussed 

in Lesson 6. 

QUIZ 


You are the dealer, holding each of the following hands. 

What is your opening bid 

? 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ AQx 

♦ AQx 

♦ Ax 

♦ AQxx 

♦ AQx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ XX 

♦ XXX 

♦ A Jxxx 

* AQxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ Axx 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

♦ Ax 

♦ KQx 

♦ AQ 10 

ft Ax 

ft Ax 

♦ AKx 

♦ A Jxxx 

♦ K Jxx 

♦ AKQJ 

♦ K Jxx 

♦ AKQx 

♦ KQx 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

♦ AJx 

♦ AKxx 

♦ AKx 

ft AQx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ AKxx 

♦ AKx 

♦ Kx 

♦ QJx 

* Qxxx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ AJx 

Your partner has opened the bidding with one no trump. 
What is your response with each of the following hands? 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

♦ xx 

♦ XXX 

♦ XXX 

Vxxx 

♦ Jxx 

♦ Jxxxxx 

♦ AKQxx 

♦ Axxxx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ xx 

♦ xx * 

♦ — 
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(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

f XXX 

♦ Jx 

#xxx 

V Jxxxx 

9Kxx 

Vxxx 

♦ XX 

♦ Jxxxx 

♦ AKJx 

4xxx 

4 Kxx 

4xxx 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

♦ KQ Jxxx 

♦ Jxxx 

♦ x 

V — 

f KQxxx 

V Axx 

♦ XXX , 

♦ Axx 

♦ Jxxx 

4Q Jxx 

4 x 

4 KQxxx 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

♦ Axxx 

4 xx 

4 Jxxx 

V Axxx 

V AQJxx 

V Jxxx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ XX 

♦ AKJx 

4x 

4 Axxx 

4 x 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

♦ Axx 

♦ Axx 

4 KQx 

»KQx 

fKQx 

VKx 

♦ A Jx 

♦ AJx 

♦ AQxx 

4 Kxxx 

4 J 10 xx 

4 A Jxx 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

♦ AQxx 

♦ K Jx 

4 x 

V AQxx 

VAK 

Vxxx 

♦ AJx 

♦ AQ Jx 

♦ XX 

4 xx 

4 Q Jxx 

4xxxxxxx 


Your partner has opened the bidding with two no trumps. 
What is your response with each of the following hands? 


(28) (29) (30) 

4xx 4Qxxx #xxx 

txxx vQxxx Vxxx 

♦ Qxxx 4xx ♦ Axxx 

♦ Qxxx 4xxx 4 xxx 
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(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

4 Jxxx 

♦ KQxxxx 

4 K Jxxxx 

V Jxxx 

V Kxx 

f XXX 

♦ XX 

♦ XX 

♦ XX 

4xxx 

4xx 

4xx 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

♦ Axx 

♦ KQxx 

4 KQx 

VKxx 

4 K Q Jx 

4 KQx 

♦ Q Jxx 

♦ XXX 

♦ xxxx 

4 Jxx 

4 xx 

4 xxx 


Your partner has opened the bidding with three no trumps. 
What is your response with each of these hands? 


(37) 


(38) 

(39) 

4 Qxx 


4 Kxxxx 

4 xxx 

fQxx 


4 xx 

4 Axx 

♦ Qxx 


♦ xxx 

♦ Kxx 

4Qxxx 


4xxx 

4 xxxx 

(40) 


(41) 

(42) 

4 Axx 


4 xxx 

4 Kxxx 

4 KQx 


4 xxxx 

4 Qxxx 

♦ Kxxx 


♦ xxx 

♦ XX 

♦ xxx 


4 xxx 

4xxx 

You, as opener, hold each of the following hands, and the 
bidding proceeds as shown. What do you next say? 


You 


Partner 


1 no trump 

? 

2 clubs 

(43) 


(44) 

(45) 

4 AQxx 


4 AQx 

4 KJxx 

4 K Jx 


4 K Jx 

4 AQxx 

♦ QJx 


♦ Q Jxx 

♦ QJx 

4 Axx 


4 Axx 

4 Ax 
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(46) 

(47) 

(48) 

#xxx 

4 Jxxx 

4 Jxxx 

4 Axx 

4 AQ 

4 A Jxx 

♦ AJx 

♦ AQx 

♦ AQ 

4 AKQx 

4K Jxx 

4KQx 

You, as opener, hold each of the following hands, and 

bidding proceeds 

> as indicated. What $0 you say now? 


You 

Partner 


1 no trump 

2 clubs 


2 diamonds 
? 

2 no trumps 

(49) 

(50) 

(51) 

♦ A Q x 

4 K Jx 

4 A 10 x 

4 Qxx 

4 K x x 

4 A 10 x 

♦ AQ 10 

♦ A x x 

♦ A 10 x x 

4 K J 10 x 

4 K Q x x 

4 A 10 x 

You, as opener, hold each of the following hands, and 

bidding proceeds 

i as indicated. What do you say now? 


You 

Partner 


1 no trump 

2 clubs 


2 diamonds 

? 

2 hearts 

(52) 

(53) 

(54) 

♦ AJx 

4 AQx 

4 AJx 

»Kx 

4Kx 

4 Kxx 

♦ K Jxx 

♦ Axxx 

♦ AJx 

4 A Jxx 

4 A Jxx 

4 Axxx 

(55) 

(56) 

(57) 

4 Axx 

4 Axx 

4 Axx 

VKxx 

4 Kx 

4 Kxx 

♦ Axx 

♦ Kxxx 

♦ K 10 xx 

4 AQxx 

4 AQxx 

4 AQ 10 


You open the following hand with one no trump, and your 
partner responds as indicated. What is your rebid? 
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♦ AQxx 
V Axx 

♦ Kxx 
*KJx 


(58) 

You Partner 

1 no trump 2 clubs 


(60) 

You Partner 

1 no trump 3 hearts 


(62) 

You Partner 

1 no trump 2 clubs 

2 spades 2 no trumps 
? 

(64) 

You Partner 

1 no trump 4 no trumps 


(59) 

You Partner 

1 no trump 2 no trumps 
? 

(61) 

You Partner 

1 no trump 4 spades 

? 

(63) 

You Partner 

1 no trump 2 clubs 

2 spades 3 clubs 
? 

(65) 

You Partner 

1 no trump 2 clubs 

2 spades 3 hearts 


( 66 ) 

You Partner 

1 no trump 2 clubs 

2 spades 3 spades 
? 


ANSWERS 

(1) One club. To open with one no trump, you must have 
16-18 points (which you do); a balanced hand (which you do); 
positive protection in at least three suits (which you do); and 
the fourth suit must contain a minimum of x-x-x (which you 
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do not have). An opening one no-trump bid is never made if 
one suit contains but two little ones. Therefore, one club 
should be bid (with two, non-touching, four-card suits, the 
lower ranking is bid first). 

(2) One no trump, since the hand conforms to the require- 
ments in all respects. 

(3) One diamond. To open with one no trump your hand 
must contain 16-18 points in high^cards. You have only 15 
points. 

(4) One diamond. To open with one no trump, your hand 
must be a balanced one (4-3-3-3; 4-4-3-2; 5-3-3-2). Your hand 
is unbalanced (5-4-2-2). 

(5) Two no trumps, showing 22-24 high-card points within 
a balanced hand, and all suits protected. 

(6) Four no trumps, showing 28-29 points, with a balanced 
hand, plus protection in all suits. 

(7) One club, with the intent of jumping to two no trumps 
over partner’s one-over-one suit response. The two no trumps 
rebid shows 19-20 points. 

(8) One no trump. If the partnership belongs in spades or 
hearts, responder’s use of the “two-club convention” will get 
you to the major suit contract. 

(9) Two no trumps, as per definition. 

(10) Three no trumps. You have 10 points (9 in high cards 
plus one for the fifth card of your “workable” diamond suit. 
If you bid two diamonds, partner will pass; if you jump to 
three diamonds, you may get to the uneconomical game contract 
of five diamonds. 

(11) Pass. You do not have enough points to yield a game, 
and with your reasonably balanced hand there is no assurance 
that a two-diamond contract will prove better than one no 
trump. 

(12) Two hearts, which partner will almost always pass (if 
he doesn’t, he can bid only three hearts, which you will pass). 
This type of worthless unbalanced hand will invariably play 
better in a suit than at no trump. 

(13) Pass — and await better days. 

(14) Two no trumps, showing 8-9 points. Do not ever bid 
two diamonds, two hearts, or two spades over one no-trump 
with 8-9 points, since partner will almost surely pass. Over two 
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no trumps partner, with 17 or 18 points, will bid three no 
trumps, where you will belong. 

(15) Two no trumps, for the same reason as in (14) above. 

(16) Four spades. This jump to game shows a good six-card 
suit with less than 10 points in high cards. 

(17) Two clubs, the initiation of the two-club convention. 
If opener rebids either two spades or two hearts, you will 
raise him to game in his suit. If opener rebids two diamonds, 
you will jump to three hearts, announcing a game and a five- 
card heart suit. 

(18) Three no trumps. The points for a game are there — 
and five clubs or five diamonds contracts are never first-choice 
contracts. 

(19) Two clubs, the conventional bid. If opener rebids two 
hearts or two spades, you will raise to game in his suit (8 high- 
card points plus 3 in distribution, for a singleton with four 
supporting trumps). If, instead, opener rebids two diamonds, 
you will bid two no trumps on your 8 points. 

(20) Three hearts, forcing to game and announcing a good 
heart suit plus an aversion to no trump. 

(21) Two clubs, the conventional bid. If opener rebids two 
hearts or two spades, you will raise to game in his suit. If, 
instead, he rebids two diamonds, you will jump to three no 
trumps. 

(22) Six no trumps. Your partner’s 16 plus your 17 totals 
33, a small slam. 

(23) Four no trumps, showing 15-16 points. Opener will 
then make the final decision as to whether a small slam is the 
proper contract. 

(24) Bid three clubs or three diamonds, to be followed by a 
jump to six no trumps. Opener will recognize this bidding 
sequence as showing 19-20 points. 

(25) Two clubs, the conventional bid, with the full intention 
of bidding a small slam on the next round. If opener rebids 
two spades, you bid six spades; if opener rebids two hearts, 
you rebid six hearts; and if opener rebids two diamonds, rebid 
six no trumps. 

(26) Seven no trumps (21+16=37). 

(27) Two clubs, to which opener will respond conventionally 
with either two diamonds, two hearts, or two spades. When 
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you then rebid three clubs, opener will recognize that you have 
nothing except a broken-down club suit; and that you were not 
employing the two-club convention. 

(28) Three no trumps (22+4=26). 

(29) Three clubs, the conventional bid asking for a major 

suit. If opener rebids three hearts or three spades, you will 
raise him to game; if opener rebids three diamonds, you will 
bid three no trumps. \ 

(30) Three no trumps (22+4=26). 

(31) Pass. The major suits are there, but the points aren’t. 

(32) Four spades, showing a good six-card suit with about 
8 high-card points throughout the hand. 

(33) Three spades, and if partner rebids three no trumps, 
you will bid four spades. He will know you are not “slam- 
conscious,” for if you were you would have taken more aggres- 
sive action on your rebid. 

(34) Six no trumps (22+11 =33). 

(35) Three clubs, conventionally. With your 11 points you 
are going to get to a slam. If opener rebids three hearts, you will 
bid six hearts; if opener rebids three spades, you will bid six 
spades; and if opener rebids three diamonds you will bid six 
no trumps. 

(36) Three diamonds, to be followed up with four no trumps. 
The sequence informs partner that you have a balanced hand 
containing 10 points. 

(37) Six no trumps (25 +8 =33). 

(38) Pass. Slam cannot be made, and there is no assurance 
whatsoever that four spades will be superior to three no trumps. 

(39) Four no trumps, showing 7 points. Opener will bid a 
small slam if he has 26 or 27 points. 

(40) Seven no trumps (25+12=37). 

(41) Pass, with a “Thank you, dear partner, for holding such 
good cards. I’ll go get the sandwiches and drinks.” 

(42) Pass. Slam cannot be made, for partner has at most 
27 points opposite your 5 points. The club convention asking 
for major suits is not used over three no trumps, except where 
slam is assured and it’s merely a question of whether to play the 
slam in a major suit or in no trump. 

(43) Two spades, in response to partner’s conventional bid 
asking you to show a biddable four-card major suit. 
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(44) Two diamonds, a denial of a biddable major suit. 

(45) Two spades, the high-ranking major suit. Hearts will 
be shown on the next round, if partner fails to support spades. 

(46) Two diamonds, a denial of major suits. Don’t forget 
that responder’s two-club bid did not ask you for club support. 

(47) Two diamonds, since your major suit is not a biddable 
one (you need at least the Q-x-x-x for the major suit to be 
biddable). 

(48) Two hearts, this being your biddable major suit. If 
responder rebids spades, you will, of course, support his spades 
by raising him. 

(49) Three no trumps. Partner has 8-9 points. 

(50) Pass. The combined hands do not warrant being in 
game. 

(51) Three no trumps. Although you have but 16 points in 
high cards, the four aces are worth an additional point. And 
the four tens, although having no positive numerical values, 
are positive assets. 

(52) Two no trumps. Partner has 8 or 9 points, and a five- 
card heart suit. You have the option of passing his two-heart 
bid, which is not forcing. So, when you rebid two no trumps, 
responder will know you have more than 16 points, and 
don’t particularly care for his hearts. Let him make the final 
decision. 

(53) Three no trumps, showing a maximum hand (18 points) 
with but two hearts. (If you had three hearts, knowing he had 
five of them, you would have raised to four hearts). 

(54) Four hearts. Three hearts plus five hearts equals eight 
hearts. 

(55) Three hearts, showing three hearts and 17 points (with 
16 points, you would have passed; with 18 points you would 
have raised to four hearts). 

(56) Pass. There is no future with your 16 points opposite 
his 8 or 9 points. 

(57) Three hearts, announcing three supporting hearts. Ih a 
sense, you might pass, since you have but 16 high-card points. 
However, your two tens are assets; and, generally speaking, 
whenever possible, you should give partner another chance in 
case he has a maximum response (like 9 points, with a couple 
of extra ten-spots floating around). 
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(58) Two spades, in response to partner’s conventional 
two-club bid asking you for a biddable major suit. 

(59) Three no trumps, which you will always bid in this 
sequence whenever you hold 17 or 18 points. 

(60) Four hearts. Partner has guaranteed a game, and has 
indicated at least five hearts. 

(61) Pass. This is automatic. When partner jumps to game 
over one no trump, you will always pass. 

(62) Three no trumps, which is what you would have bid 
had he responded directly with two no trumps. 

(63) Pass. The rascal wasn’t using the two-club convention. 

(64) Five no trumps. Partner has by definition indicated 
precisely 15-16 points. If he has 16, he’ll bid six no trumps. If 
he has 15, he’ll pass. He will know you have 17, for with 16, 
you would have passed four no trumps; and with 18, he knows 
you would have bid six no trumps. 

(65) Four hearts. Partner has five hearts, and he has volun- 
tarily bid at the three-level. He must also have at least 9 points, 
for with 8 points he would have rebid two no trumps rather 
than push towards a game. 

(66) Four spades. Partner likes spades, and he has 8-9 
points. Since you know you have at least 25 between you, 
with a 50-50 chance that the combined assets total 26, the game 
contract should be undertaken. 



LESSON 5 


Rebids by Opener and Responder 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, the easiest bids to make are the 
opening bid and the initial response: the opener, having 13 
or more points, bids his longest suit; the responder, with 6 or 
more points, usually names his longest suit. The problems, 
if you want to call them that, arise when opener is called upon 
to make his second bid; and when responder is called upon to 
make his rebid. Theses problems arise because judgment 
replaces definition: what has partner’s rebid told me concern- 
ing how much more he had over and above this minimum as 
defined by his first bid? How many points does he have? How 
many of each of his bid suits does he have? Does he like my 
suits? Do we have enough for a game? If so, in what suit? etc., 
etc. In other words, interpretation becomes predominant. 

Let us now discuss the subject of rebids by both opener and 
responder, in order to properly understand the precise meaning 
and significance of the messages that are being interchanged 
across the table. 

Part One: Rebids by Opener. It is an accepted fact that 
probably the most important single bid made in any bidding 
sequence is the second bid made by the opener. Opening bids 
of one in a suit are necessarily ambiguous: they do not pretend 
to give a precise description of either the strength of the hand, 
or of its type. They may range from as little as 13 points to as 
many as 23. In this respect, they differ from opening bids of one, 
two and three no trumps, which are precisely descriptive. 
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Opener’s second bid will usually state to which class of 
openings the particular hand belongs. Roughly speaking, the 
opener’s hand will fall within one of the following four classes: 

I. The minimum range. 

II. The good hand. This is just above the minimum range. 

III. The very good hand. This is the type of hand on which 
the opener will make some jump rebid. He wishes to 
reach a game if responder his the values announced by 
responder’s first bid. 

IV. The 'rock-crusher. This is the type of hand with which, 
after responder has spoken once, a game is absolutely 
guaranteed; and the only thing remaining to be resolved 
is where the guaranteed game should be played. 

Opener is continually aware that responder is bidding 
according to the responder’s table: he makes one voluntary 
response on 6-10 points; with 11-12 points, he will voluntarily 
make two forward-going bids; with 13 or more points, he will 
bid a game sooner or later. 

The opener must realize that responder’s first bid may well 
be his last. Consequently, if opener has a hand with which he 
can envision the possibility of making a game based on this 
first response, he should make some vigorous rebid to coerce 
responder into bidding involuntarily. Conversely, if responder’s 
first bid doesn’t indicate sufficient points for opener to visualize 
the possibility of making a game, opener will not jump on his 
rebid. Instead, he will rebid as economically as possible, await- 
ing responder’s second voluntary bid (11-12 points). 

To put it in figures: if opener has 20 points and responder 
shows 6 on his first response, opener will make sure of getting 
to game (the various bids available to opener in these situations 
will be presented in a moment). If opener has, say, 15 points, 
he will know that game cannot be made if responder has but 
6-10 points. Opener will therefore rebid in economical fashion 
(not jumping), awaiting responder’s second voluntary bid 
(showing 1 1-12 points). If no second response is forthcoming, 
then no game can be made. 

Let us now examine in detail the four types of hands opener 
may have, and consider the appropriate courses of action. 

I. The Minimum Range. This encompasses hands containing 
13, 14, or 15 points. 
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With these minimum hands, opener should not bid again 
unless responder makes a forcing response. If responder single- 
raises opener’s suit, thereby showing 7-10 points, opener 
should pass, since he knows the partnership does not have 
sufficient points for a game. Similarly, if responder bids one 
no trump, showing 6-10 points, opener should pass. 

When responder names a new suit, opener must bid again, 
but he should do so as economically as possible, by: 

(1) naming a new suit at the one-level; 

(2) rebidding one no trump; 

(3) making a simple rebid of his own suit; 

(4) single raising responder’s suit; or 

(5) bidding a new suit at the two-level. 

To illustrate: 


( 1 ) 

Opener Responder 

1 diamond 1 heart 

1 spade 

(3) 

Opener Responder 

1 diamond 1 heart 

2 diamonds 

(5) 

Opener Responder 

1 diamond 1 spade 

2 clubs 

II. The Good Hand. This category includes hands contain- 
ing 16, 17, or 18 points. Opener should make a constructive 
and aggressive rebid of some kind. He should avoid making a 
rebid that may lead responder to conclude that opener has a 
minimum holding. In other words, opener should not rebid 
one no. trump, nor simply rebid his own suit, nor merely 
single-raise responder’s suit, etc. The rest of this lesson is con- 
cerned with specifically what he should do. 

III. The Very Good Hand. This covers hands containing 
19, 20, or 21 points. Opener should rebid most vigorously, to 


Opener Responder 

1 diamond 1 heart 
1 no trump 

(4) 

Opener Responder 

1 diamond 1 spade 

2 spades 
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make certain that the partnership arrives at a game contract. 
As will be illustrated soon, opener will make some jump rebid. 

IV. The Rock-Crusher. These will be hands containing 
22 or more points; game is guaranteed, with slam in the offing. 
Opener’s rebid will be what is called a jump-shift bid, (to be 
described shortly). 

Now let us look at illustrations of the various specific-type 
bids which opener is called upon t&make on his rebid. 

Rebid by Opener over a Single Raise. In addition to all the 
points which you (as opener) counted originally for high cards 
and distribution, make the following adjustment whenever 
your partner directly raises your suit: 

Add 1 additional point for the fifth trump. 

Add 2 additional points for the sixth and each subse- 
quent trump. 

Your proper procedure now depends on the revised count 
of your hand, as set forth in the following paragraphs. 

(a) If you have 13-15 points, pass. 

For example, you hold the following hand: 

♦ AQxxx 
¥ AQx 

♦ xx 
4xxx 

The bidding has proceeded : 

You Partner 

1 spade 2 spades 


You should pass. Your hand was worth 13 points originally 
(12 in high cards and 1 for the doubleton). With partner 
raising, the fifth spade becomes worth 1 additional point. With 
14 points opposite 7-10, a game does not exist. 

(b) If you have 16-18 points, rebid three of your suit. 

To illustrate, your hand is : 


♦ AKx 

¥ A Q x x x x 

♦ xx 
*xx 
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You Partner 

1 heart 2 hearts 

3 hearts 

Your hand is currently worth 18 points, 1 point being added 
for the fifth heart and 2 points for the sixth heart. The hand 
was worth 15 points at the outset, 13 in high cards and 1 point 
for each of the doubletons. 

What responder will do next is discussed in detail later. 
Your partner will know that you had the right to pass the two- 
heart response. Your actual three-heart bid says: “Partner, I 
know you have just 7-10 points, but I don’t know exactly how 
many you have. If you have the upper half of your announced 
range, either 9 or 10 points, carry on to game; if you have the 
lower half, either 7 or 8 points, pass.” 

(c) If you have 19-21 points, bid game in your major suit. 

This is a clear-cut situation, with no interpolation necessary: 
partner’s 7-10 points added to your 19-21 points guarantee a 
combined holding of at least 26 points. To illustrate, you hold: 


♦ A J x x x (5) 

fAKx (7) 

♦ A Jx (5) 

*xx (1) 

18 

You Partner 

1 spade 2 spades 

4 spades 


Your hand was worth 18 points at the outset. It is now worth 
19 points, 1 point being added for the fifth spade. If partner 
holds only 7, the total must be at least 26. 

Rebids by Opener over One No Trump. The response indicates 
precisely 6-10 points. You, as opener, have the option of passing 
the bid. Generally speaking, if you have a minimum hand, you 
will pass. However, there are some situations where you will 
bid again, simply because you “can’t stand” playing the hand 
at one no trump. 
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Let us examine these circumstances in which you will bid 
again (at the two-level) despite the fact that you know a game 
is unattainable. 

There are three types of distributions conducive to no-trump 
play: 4-3-3-3; 4-4-3-2; and 5-3-3-2. If your hand contains a 
void, a singleton or two doubletons (an unbalanced hand), 
you have a valid reason for getting out of no trump, but even 
in these situations it is not obligatory for you to do so. How- 
ever, if your hand is unbalanced, you may either rebid your 
suit or name some other suit, even with a minimum hand 
(13-15 points). If your hand is of the “good” class (16-18 
points) there may well be a game, since partner may have 9 or 
10 points. If you have 19 or 20 points, you will insist on a game, 
since at least 25 points are guaranteed, and you may well have 
26-30 points between you. 

To illustrate the above, you hold each of the following 
hands with the given bidding: 

( 1 ) 

♦ Kxx 
»Qxx 

♦ AK Jxx 
4*xx 

You Partner 

1 diamond 1 no trump 
? 

( 3 ) 

♦ A Kxx 

9 AKxx 

♦ XXX 

4xx 


( 2 ) 

♦ XX 

9 AQxx 

♦ A Kxx 
4 Jxx 


You 
1 heart 
? 


Partner 

1 no trump 


You Partner 

1 spade 1 no trump 
? 

(1) Pass, despite your rebiddable diamond suit. Game is 
out of the question, and you have a balanced hand suitable for 
play at no trump. 
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(2) Pass. You’re not going anywhere with your minimum 
hand facing partner’s mediocre hand (6-10 points). The best 
place to play mediocre hands is at one no trump. 

(3) Two hearts is the recommended bid. Partner might have 
a heart suit which he couldn’t bid at the two-level (requiring 
10 points), and a game might be missed. For example, partner’s 
hand might be: 


♦ xx 

9 Q xxxx 

♦ XX 

♦ AQxx 

in which case the fulfilment of a four-heart contract would 
be a routine proposition. 

You hold the following hands, and the bidding has pro- 
ceeded as indicated : 


( 1 ) 

♦ AKxxxx 

9 Aw 

♦ xxx 
4»x 

You Partner 

1 spade 1 no trump 


( 2 ) 

♦ xx 

9 AQxxx 

♦ AQxxx 

*x 

You Partner 

1 heart 1 no trump 


(1) Bid two spades. You can’t stand one no trump, and 
the six-card spade suit offers more safety as the trump suit. 

(2) Bid two diamonds. You can’t stand one no trump, and 
wish to play the hand at either diamonds or hearts, depending 
on which suit partner likes best. 

You hold the two following hands and the bidding has pro- 
ceeded as stated: 


( 1 ) 

♦ AKIOxx 
*KJx 

♦ AQx 
*xx 


( 2 ) 

♦ AKIOxx 
VKJx 

♦ AQx 
*Kx 
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You Partner You Partner 

1 spade 1 no trump 1 spade 1 no trump 

9 9 

(1) Bid two no trumps, asking partner to bid three if his 
one no trump response was in the upper range (9 to 10 points 
as opposed to 6 or 7 points). ^ 

(2) Bid three no trumps. You liave 20 high-card points; 
partner has at least 6 points. Note that this hand was too good 
to be opened with one no trump (16-18) and not good enough 
for two no trumps (22-24 points). 

Non-Jump Bids by Opener After A One-over-One Response. 
When you open with one of a suit, and partner responds with 
one of another suit, you must bid again (your guaranteed 
rebid). Your first opportunity has now arisen to clarify the 
nature of your opening bid, both as to the point-count strength 
and as to the distributional pattern. If your opening bid was 
a minimum, this is the time to inform partner of the fact. This 
information is transmitted to partner by a rebid of (a) one no 
trump, (b) one of another suit, (c) two of your own suit, (d) two 
of a new suit, or (e) two of partner’s suit. Any of these rebids 
conveys the following message: 

“Partner, proceed with caution. I may have an absolute 
minimum hand, and I don’t figure to have more than 15 points 
(although on infrequent occasions, feeling conservatively 
inclined, I may have 16 points, at best).” 

Let us look at some illustrations of the above. You hold the 
following hands, and the bidding has proceeded as stated : 


( 1 ) 

♦ Jxx 
¥ AJx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ KQxx 


You Partner 

1 club 1 diamond 

? 


( 2 ) 

♦ Jxx 

V AJxx 

♦ Kx 

♦ KQxx 


You Partner 

1 club 1 diamond 

? 
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(3) 

♦ xx 

♦ AJx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ KQxxx 


(4) 

♦ XX 

9 AJxxx 

♦ AKxxx 

♦ x 


You 
1 dub 
? 


Partner You Partner 

1 diamond 1 heart 1 spade 

? 


(5) 

♦ xx 

9 J X X X 

♦ AQx 

♦ AQxx 


You Partner 

1 dub 1 heart 
? 

(1) Bid one no trump. 

(2) Bid one heart. 

(3) Bid two dubs. 

(4) Bid two diamonds. 

(5) Raise partner to two hearts. 

Raising Partner's One-over-One Response to Two. Whenever 
your partner responds with one of a new suit for which you 
have adequate trump support, you should promptly raise him 
in his suit. How high you should raise him will depend on how 
many points you have. With a minimum holding, you will raise 
him to the two-level; with “good hands’’ and “very good 
hands,” to the three level and four-level, respectively. 

For example: 


( 1 ) 

9 Qxxx 
Vxx 

♦ AQx 

♦ KQxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ xxxx 

Vx 

♦ AQxx 
9 AQxx 
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You Partner You Partner 

1 club 1 spade 1 diamond 1 spade 

? ? 

( 3 ) 

♦ Axx 
Vxx^x 

♦ x 

♦ AK Jxx 

You Partner 

1 club 1 spade 


(1) Raise to two spades. 

(2) Raise to two spades. 

(3) Raise to two spades (although a two-club rebid would 
not be subject to any sharp criticism). 

Note Well: As opener, whenever you are about to raise your 
partner in his suit, you drop the original value assigned for 
distribution, and revalue your distribution as though you were 
the responder who was about to raise the opener. That is, with 
four or more supporting trumps and a void, add 5 points; for 
four or more supporting trumps and a singleton, add 3 points; 
and for for four or more supporting trumps and a doubleton, 
add 1 point. And, as the “opener-become-responder,” if your 
hand contains defects, you will subtract 1 point for each defect: 
(a) only three trumps; (b) a 4-3-3-3 distribution; and (c) a short 
suit containing an insufficiently-guarded picture card.* 

Reverting to the three hands just presented : 

Hand (1) is worth 15 points in support of spades: 13 in high 
cards, 1 for the four supporting trumps and the doubleton, and 
1 for the promotion of the queen of trumps. 

Hand (2) is worth 15 points in support of spades: 12 in high 
cards plus 3 points for a singleton with four supporting trumps. 

Hand (3) is worth 14 points in support of spades: 12 in high 
cards, 3 for the singleton, less 1 point for the deduction of the 
defect of having but three supporting trumps. Had you rebid 
two clubs, the hand would also be worth 14 points: 12 in high 

* The subject of defects is discussed in greater detail in Lesson 3, p. 37. 
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cards plus two distributional points for the possession of a 
singleton. 

Raising Partner's One-over-One Response to Three. When 
the opening bidder raises his partner’s new-suit response to 
three, he will always have a “good hand,” that is, 16-18 points 
plus four or more supporting trumps. 

This jump in partner’s suit is never made on only three 
supporting trumps. To illustrate: 



0) 

(2) 


♦ Axxx 

♦ KQx 


9 AKxx 

V Jxxx 


♦ x 

♦ AKxxx 


+ Axxx 

*x 

Opener 

Responder 

Opener Responder 

1 club 

1 spade 

1 diamond 1 heart 

? 


? 


(3) 

♦ Kxx 

9 XX 

♦ AQxx 

+ AQxx 

Opener Responder 

1 diamond 1 spade 

9 

(1) Raise to three spades. In support of spades, your hand 
is worth 18 points: 15 in high cards plus 3 for the singleton 
with four of partner’s suit. 

(2) Raise to three hearts. In support of hearts, your hand 
is worth 17 points: 13 in high cards, 3 for the singleton, and 1 
for the promotion of the jack of trumps. 

(3) Bid two clubs. Although your hand is valued at 16 points 
in support of spades, you cannot jump to three spades without 
at least four trumps. Two clubs is the recommended bid, with 
the hope that partner can bid again, in which case you will 
show your spade support. 

The jump to three of responder’s suit is not forcing: it can 
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be passed by responder. However, since responder knows that 
opener has 16-18 points for his jump raise, responder will bid 
again whenever he has 9 or 10 points. 

Raising Partner's One-over-One Major Response to Four. A 
raise by opener from one to four in partner’s major suit logically 
shows more than would the raise from one to three. The reason ? 
The raise from one to three can fee passed by responder. So, 
when opener raises from one to four in a major suit, it is because 
he can see.that the partnership belongs in a game, and is taking 
no chances of responder passing below the game level, As 
should be apparent, the raise from one to four is made on a 
“very good” hand: 19, 20, or 21 points, plus a minimum of 
four supporting trumps. Here are two examples: 


( 1 ) 

♦ KQxx 
V xx 

♦ AKx 

♦ AKxx 

You Partner 

1 club 1 spade 

4 spades 


( 2 ) 

♦ x 

¥ Qxxx 

♦ AQxxx 
4 AKx 

You Partner 

1 diamond 1 heart 
4 hearts 


(1) You have 20 points: 19 in high cards plus 1 for the 
doubleton heart. Partner, of course, has a minimum of 6 points. 

(2) You have 19 points upon revaluation in support of hearts : 
in high cards, 15 points; plus 1 for the singleton spade, and 1 
for the promotion of the queen of trumps. 

Jump Rebid to Two No Trumps. This bid portrays a hand 
that contains 19 or 20 points in high cards and is well suited 
for no-trump play (the partnership is assured that all unbid 
suits are protected). This jump bid is forcing to game, provided 
partner has the minimum of 6 points promised by his first 
response. 

To illustrate: 


0) 

#AKJ 
f xx 
♦ AQxx 
4 AQxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ AQx 
V AQx 
4 Kxx 
4KJxx 
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You Partner 

1 diamond 1 heart 

2 no trumps 


You Patner 

1 club 1 spade 

2 no trumps 


(1) Your jump to two no trumps shows a balanced hand 
containing 19-20 points and protection in each of the unbid 
suits. 

(2) You have the type of hand too good for an original one 
no trump opening (16-18) and not quite good enough for a 
two no trump opening bid (22-24). Your scheme of bidding is 
to open with one of a suit, and to follow up with the planned 
jump rebid of two no trumps. 

Jump Rebid to Three Trumps. Like the jump rebid to two no 
trumps, the jump rebid to three no trumps shows a balanced 
hand containing protection in each of the unbid suits. The 
point-count required for this bid is 21-22 in high cards. To 
illustrate: 


( 1 ) 

♦ Kxxx 
»KQx 

♦ AQ 

♦ AKxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ AKx 
¥ xxx 

♦ AKJ 
<f» AKxx 


You Partner 

1 club 1 diamond 

3 no trumps 


You Partner 

1 club 1 heart 

3 no trumps 


(1) Your 21 points plus partner’s 6 points guarantees 27 
points. Even if your partner has but 5 points (it’s “legal” to 
occasionally “cheat” by just 1 point) the requisite 26 points for 
game will be there. 

(2) You hold 22 points, but couldn’t open with two no 
trumps because you didn’t have all suits protected. After 
partner’s one-heart response, everything is perfect for no- 
trump play. 

Jump Rebid to Three of Opener's Suit. When the opening 
bidder has a good six-card (or longer) suit, he may make a 
jump rebid to three of that suit if his hand contains 19-21 
points in “rebid valuation.” 
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A few words on “rebid valuation” are in order at this point. 
You will recall that after partner has supported your suit, you 
add 1 point for the fifth trump, 2 for the sixth and each subse- 
quent trump. The assumption is that, when partner has sup- 
ported your suit, it tends to become a consolidated trump suit. 

Where the opening bidder himself holds a consolidated (or 
self-sufficient) suit, he treats it as tlfipugh partner has supported 
it. With a long and powerful suit, he will therefore add “rebid 
valuation” points at once. 

In illustration of the above: 

( 1 ) 

# AKJxxx 

* Kxx 

♦ A Jx 

*x 

You Partner 

l spade 1 no trump 

3 spades 


( 2 ) 

♦ xx 

V AK 109 xx 

♦ AQx 
4 Kx 


You Partner 

1 heart 1 spade 

3 hearts 


(1) Your hand was worth 18 points at the outset: 16 in 
high cards plus 2 for the singleton club. For rebidding purposes, 
your spade suit is self-sufficient, requiring no support from 
partner. Therefore you add 1 for the fifth spade and 2 for the 
sixth spade, bringing the total rebid valuation to 21 points. 
Hence the three-spade rebid. 

(2) The original valuation was also 18 points: 16 in high 
cards and 1 for each of the doubletons. In revaluating your 
self-sustaining heart suit, add 3 points. The 21 points justify a 
three-heart rebid. 

This jump rebid to three of opener’s suit is not forcing upon 
responder if the response has been made in the one-level. If 
partner has made a one-spade response on a hand which may 
not be helpful at a heart contract, he is at liberty to pass. 
However, responder should make every effort to respond 
again to this “pleading” rebid. If he holds more than his bare 
minimum (8 points, or even 7 points with reasonable support 
for opener’s suit) he should bid again. This subject will be 
discussed further under Responder’s Rebids. 
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As to what determines whether a suit is self-sufficient, or 
self-sustaining, the following criteria are used as yardsticks: 

(a) If a five-card suit, it must be A-K-Q-J-x, K-Q-J-10-x, or 
A-K-Q-10-9. 

(b) If a six-card suit, the suit must contain either 7 points 
in high cards in addition to three of the five top cards, or three 
of the top four cards (A-K-10-x-x-x, A-Q-J-x-x-x, K-Q-J- 
x-x-x). 

(c) If a seven-card (or longer) suit, it must be headed by a 
minimum of 4 points, including at least two picture cards 
(A-Q-x-x-x-x-x, K-J-x-x-x-x-x, A-J-x-x-x-x-x). The one excep- 
tion, with a seven-card suit, is Q-J-10-x-x-x-x, which suit for all 
practical purposes is considered to be self-sustaining. 

Jump Rebid to Four of Opener's Suit. This bid is like the 
jump rebid to three of opener’s suit (as above), except that it 
shows 22-23 rebid points. Opener wants to be in game in his 
suit even if responder holds the barest of minimums. To 
illustrate, suppose you hold: 

♦ AKQxxx 
*KQx 

♦ Ax 
4 xx 

You open with one spade, and partner responds with one 
no trump. Your rebid is the leap to game at four spades. 
Originally, the hand was valued at 20 points: 18 in high cards 
and 2 in distribution. It is now worth 23 points, adding 1 for 
the fifth spade and 2 for the sixth. 

Of course, if responder has a good hand, rather than a mere 
minimum, he may try for slam. Slam bidding is discussed in 
Lesson 6. 

Jump-Shift by Opener. The following rebids by opener are 
called “jump-shifts.” 

(1) . (2) 

Opener Responder Opener Responder 

1 diamond 1 heart 1 diamond 1 heart 

3 clubs 2 spades 
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( 3 ) 

Opener Responder 
1 spade 2 clubs 
3 diamonds 


The jump-shift is one of the most powerful rebids that 
opener can make. It says: “Partner, game is guaranteed, and 
quite possibly we have a slam. Don’t you dare pass until we 
get to at least a game!” The bid is absolutely forcing to game 
even if responder has a rock-bottom minimum hand. 

Opener makes this bid in either of the following situations: 

(a) The points for game are assured, but opener doesn’t 
know in what suit to play the hand and is looking for direction 
from responder. 

(b) Opener knows the right suit for game, but fears that, if 
he bids the game directly, a slam might be missed. 


( 1 ) 

♦ xx 

¥ AKQxx 

♦ Kx 
*AKJx 

You Partner 

1 heart 1 spade 

3 clubs 


( 2 ) 

♦ Axxx 

¥ AKJxx 

♦ AKJ 

*x 

You Partner 

1 heart 1 spade 

3 diamonds 


(1) You have 20 points in high cards and 2 points in distribu- 
tion. Game is certain, but you don’t know where to play the 
hand. The jump-shift three-club bid forces responder to bid 
again. And, as you’ll see in the section on Responder’s Rebids, 
he’ll help you set the proper final contract. 

(2) You have 23 points in support of partner’s spades. 
Game is a cinch. A jump to four spades would not do full 
justice to your hand — partner needs very little to make a slam. 
No matter what responder rebids, you will put him into a 
spade contract, at no less than a game level. 

Rebids by Opener over a Two-over-One Response. It is most 
important to remember that, when partner names a new suit 
at the two-level, he is showing a minimum of 10 points. 
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Logically, therefore, opener’s approach to his rebid differs 
from his approach when responder names a new suit at the 
one-level, which promises but 6 points. Also, the opener will 
bear in mind that, when responder has 11-12 points, he will 
bid again, while with only 10 he will tend to pass next. 

Whenever opener has a minimum-range opening bid, he will 
rebid as economically as possible, without offering any en- 
couragement to his partner. To illustrate: 


( 1 ) 

♦ Jxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ AQxx 
4 xx 


( 2 ) 

♦ AQ Jxx 
»xx 

♦ KJx 

♦ Qxx 


You Partner 

1 heart 2 clubs 

2 diamonds 

(3) 

♦ AQxxx 

♦ xx 

♦ AQxx 
4 x x 

You Partner 

1 spade 2 clubs 

2 diamonds 


You Partner 

1 spade 2 diamonds 

2 spades 


With the above three hands, your rebids are made without 
any enthusiasm, as it were. If partner cannot bid again (he 
needs at least 11 points to bid again), no game can be made. 
On hand (2), you have the option of raising partner to three 
diamonds, instead of bidding two spades, but with your 
minimum hand, the raise, which would encourage partner, 
should properly not be made. On hand (3), if partner responds 
two hearts (instead of two clubs), your rebid is two spades, 
not three diamonds. With a njinimum hand, economy should 
always be the watchword. 
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The thoughts may be flashing through your mind: “What 
is an encouraging rebid? When shall I make an encouraging 
rebid? When shall my rebid be made to sound unenthusiastic?” 

The answers are found in the following principles: 

(a) With a minimum-range opening, you should make one 
of these unencouraging rebids : 

A non-jump rebid of your Original suit. 

A suit rebid that permits partner to return to your first 

suit at the two-level. 

(b) With a good hand (usually 16 or more points), you 
should make one of these encouraging rebids: 

A rebid of two no trumps. 

A raise of partner’s suit to three. 

A rebid of three in a new suit. 

Any rebid that compels partner to return to your first 

suit at the three-level. 

Let us look at some illustrations: 


( 1 ) 

♦ AQxxx 

♦ xx 

♦ AQxx 
4 xx 


( 2 ) 

♦ AKxx 

♦ AKxx 

♦ xx 

♦ xxx 


You 

1 spade 

2 spades 


Partner 
2 hearts 


You 

1 spade 

2 hearts 


Partner 

2 clubs 


(3) 

♦ AKxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ KlOx 

♦ xx 


(4) 

♦ AKxxx 

♦ KJx 

♦ A Jx 

♦ xx 


You Partner 

1 spade 2 clubs 

2 no trumps 


You Partner 

1 spade 2 hearts 

3 hearts 
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( 5 ) 

♦ AKxxx 
V xx 

♦ AQxx 
4»Kx 

You Partner 

1 spade 2 hearts 
3 diamonds 


( 6 ) 

♦ AQ Jx 
9 AQ Jxx 

♦ Kx 
*xx 

You Partner 

1 heart 2 diamonds 

2 spades 


(1) Don’t bid three diamonds, a new suit, at the three-level. 
If you do, partner will count on you for at least 16 points. 

(2) There is no choice but to bid two hearts. 

(3) Bid two no trumps rather than two hearts. It is always 
more important to describe the strength of your hand as a 
whole than to describe a particular suit. A rebid of two hearts 
would depict a minimum hand. Actually, you have 16 high- 
card points, which the encouraging two no trumps rebid 
announces. 

(4) Three hearts is the proper bid, as opposed to two spades. 
In support of hearts, your hand is worth 16 points: 16 in high 
cards, plus 1 for a doubleton, less 1 for the defect of having 
only three supporting trumps. A two-spade rebid would sound 
too discouraging. 

(5) Three diamonds as opposed to a simple rebid of two 
spades, for the same reasons as in (4) above. 

(6) Two spades, not the unencouraging two-heart rebid. 
On your very good hand (17 high-card points plus 2 points 
for distribution) it should be your desire to climb high. This 
bidding sequence — one of a suit, then two of a higher-ranking 
suit at the two-level — is known as “reverse bidding.” It always 
shows a very good hand, since it drives partner to the three- 
level if he prefers the first suit. 

Raising a Minor Suit Response. When the responder’s two- 
over-one response is in clubs or diamonds, opener sometimes 
has the problem of what to bid when he has four supporting 
trumps. When the response is a major and opener has four 
cards of the suit, there is no problem : opener would promptly 
raise. But, bearing in mind 'that minor-suit game contracts 
should be avoided whenever possible, opener will strive to 
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direct the contract into more fruitful channels. To illustrate: 


( 1 ) 

♦ Kx 

V AQxxx 

♦ Jxxx 

♦ AQ 

You Partner 

1 heart 2 diamonds 

2 no trumps 

(3) 

♦ AQxx 
VAKJx 

♦ AQx 
+ xx 

You Partner 

1 spade 2 diamonds 

3 hearts 

(1) If you bid three diamonds, partner will probably find 
himself hard-pressed to bid three no trumps, since he would 
have to have both of the unbid suits protected (spades and 
clubs). Your two no-trump rebid, while concealing the diamond 
support, indicates the desire and ability to pay the hand at 
no trump. Remember, too, that partner too “hates” minor 
suit game contracts ; he’ll be delighted to hear you bid two no 
trump and will not be offended when he later sees your diamond 
support. 

(2) Although your hand, with 19 points in support of 
diamonds, is worth a jump raise, such raise would preclude 
a three no trump contract. So you take a calculated risk by 
bidding only three diamonds; conceivably, partner might pass, 
but much more often he’ll be able to bid a game at three no 
trump, or support you in hearts. 

(3) The jump-shift rebid is forcing to game. Although you 
have excellent diamond support, to rebid any number of 


(3) 

♦ Ax 

V AQ Jxx 

♦ AQxx 
4 xx 

You Partner 

1 heart 2 diamonds 

3 diamonds 
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diamonds would be bad, since it would tend to preclude a 
three no trump contract. 

Rebids by Opener After a Forcing Jump Response. Whenever 
your partner responds by jumping over your one of a suit 
opening, game is assured. Your rebid should concentrate on 
finding the proper suit. 

Suppose you hold the following hands and the bidding has 
proceeded as indicated: 

( 1 ) 

♦ AQxx 
V AKxx 

♦ x 

♦ Jxxx 

Partner 

3 spades 


(3) 

♦ xx 
txx 

♦ AIK xxx 

♦ A- Q x x 

You Partner 

1 diamond 2 no trumps 

? 

(1) Bid four spades. Although you have but a four-card 
suit, you do not care for no-trump play with your singleton 
diamond. 

(2) Bid three hearts. With your worthless doubletons in the 
minor suits, you would prefer a major suit to no trump. The 
threerheart bid will express an “unhappiness” at no trump, 
while at the same time showing at least four hearts. Responder 
will then set the final contract by rebidding either three no 
trumps, four hearts, or three spades (which you will carry to 
four spades). 

(3) Bid three no trumps. Although your hand has the same 


You 
1 spade 

? 


( 2 ) 

♦ AKxxx 
V AQxx 

♦ xx 

4»xx 

You Partner 

1 spade 2 no trumps 

? 
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pattern as hand (2), you should not desire to get to an eleven- 
trick minor suit contract. Since partner’s two no trumps response 
indicates both spade and heart protection, the better gamble 
is to bid three no trumps for nine tricks. 

Part Two: Rebids by Responder. At the outset of this lesson, 
in introducing opener’s rebids, we said that opener’s rebid is 
perhaps the most significant single bid in the partners’ inter- 
change of information. The opening bid of one in a suit covers 
a wide range of hands — anywhere from 13 to 22 or even 23 
points. It is opener’s second bid that narrows down the range, 
and places the hand in a more precise category, both point-wise 
and with regard to distribution. 

In the same sense, it is responder’s second bid that is his 
most important one. His first non-jump response may be of 
temporizing nature, with intent of defining the hand more 
precisely in subsequent bids. This response may be made on 
hands ranging all the way from 6 to 18 points; a rebid may be 
essential to clarify it. 

General Strategy of Responder. The following table is the 
responder’s “bible”; his approach to bidding: 

With 6-10 points, plan to bid only once. 

With 11-12 points, plan to bid twice. 

With 13 or more points, plan to make as many or as few bids 
as may be required to arrive at a game. 

Every bridge player should become thoroughly familiar with 
the above table. Let us examine its precise functioning. 

I. Plan to Bid Only Once (6-10 points). Your hand is in 
the minimum responding range, and you should make a mild 
response. With 6 or 7 points, do not bid again unless your 
partner forces you to do so. With 8 or 9 points, you should bid 
again if your partner makes a strong bid that “pleads” with 
you to do so. With 10 points, you will tend to pass if your 
partner’s rebid seems to indicate a minimum-range opening 
bid (13-15). 

To illustrate: 


( 1 ) 

♦ AKxx 
Vxxx 

♦ XXX 

4xxx 


( 2 ) 

# AKxx 
Vxxx 

♦ Jxx 
Vxxx 
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Partner 

You 

Partner You 

1 heart 

1 spade 

1 heart 1 spade 

2 hearts 

Pass 

3 hearts 4 hearts 


(3) 

(4) 


♦ AQxx 

♦ AQxx 


Vxxx 

Vxxx 


♦ Jxx 

♦ Jxx 


4 Kxx 

4Kxx 

Partner 

You 

Partner You 

1 heart 

1 spade 

1 heart 1 spade 

1 no trump Pass 

2 hearts Pass 


(5) 

♦ AQxx 

V xxx 

♦ Jxx 

♦ K x x 

Partner You 

1 heart 1 spade 

2 diamonds 2 hearts or 

2 no trumps 

(1) You have made your one allowable forward-going bid. 

(2) Partner’s three-heart bid shows a good hand, well above 
minimum, and begs you to bid again if you have more than 
7 points. 

(3) Your partner’s one no trump rebid indicates a minimum 
holding of roughly 13-15 points. Opposite your 10 points, no 
game can be made. 

(4) As in (3) above, your partner’s simple rebid of his 
original suit denotes a minimum hand. You are not going 
anywhere, so stay where you are. 

(5) -Although you have but 10 points, your partner’s rebid 
of a new suit at the two-level may well indicate a hand that is 
above minimum. Give him another opportunity to bid, either 
by two hearts (the “corrective” bid, which is discussed a few 
pages hence) or two no trumps, announcing stoppers in each 
of the unbid suits. 
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(II) Plan to Bid Twice (11-12 points). You have a good 
hand (opposite a partner who has just announced at least 
13 points). It is worth two bids. In order to be sure of oppor- 
tunity to make your second bid, your first bid should never 
be of the type that opener has the option of passing — that is, 
do not single-raise him (showing 7-10 points) and do not 
respond with no trump (showing <5-10 points). With 11 or 12 
points, name a new suit, to which opener must provide his 
guaranteed rebid, thereby giving you a second opportunity 
to bid. 

To illustrate: 


(1) (2) 



♦ KQxx 

♦ AQxx 


• xxx 

• KQx 


♦ A Jx 

♦ Jxx 


*Qxx 

*xxx 

Partner 

You 

Partner You 

1 heart 

1 spade 

1 heart 1 spade 

1 no trump 2 no trumps 

2 hearts 3 hearts 


(3) 

♦ AQxx 

»xx 

♦ Qxxx 

♦ Axx 

Partner You 

1 heart 1 spade 

2 hearts 2 no trumps 

(1) Do not make the mistake of responding with one no 
trump over partner’s opening one-heart bid. This erroneous 
bid will indicate 6-10 points, and opener might well pass, 
thereby depriving you of your second bid. 

(2) Do not immediately raise partner’s one-heart opening 
to two. If you do, he will assume that you have but 7-10 points, 
and he might pass. 

(3) When you named a new suit, opener was forced to bid 
again. Your two no trumps rebid now informs him that you 
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have 11-12 points, plus stoppers in both diamonds and clubs. 

Since these 11- 12-point responding hands occur with reason- 
able frequency, and often present a problem on responder’s 
second bid, it might be well to examine a few more illustrations. 


0) 

♦ AKxxx 
Vxx 

♦ Kxx 
*xxx 

Partner You 

1 heart 1 spade 

2 hearts 2 spades 

(3) 

♦ Q Jxx 

V xx 

♦ Axxx 

♦ Axx 

Partner You 

1 heart 1 spade 

2 clubs 2 no trumps 

(1) It was your intention to bid spades again on the second 
round, showing five spades and 11-12 points. Whether your 
partner’s rebid is one no trump, or two of a suit other than 
spades, rebid two spades. Had opener, instead of rebidding 
two hearts, raised you to two spades, you should bid three 
spades, informing him that you hold 11-12 points. 

(2) You make a temporizing bid of one spade, intending 
to raise your partner in hearts on the next round. In support 
of hearts, your hand is worth 12 points: 9 in hearts, 2 for the 
singldton, and 1 for the promotion of the jack of trumps. To 
raise directly to two hearts is wrong, for that would show but 
7-10 points; to bid three hearts directly is incorrect (as will be 
discussed soon) since this jump rebid shows at least 13 points 
and is a guarantee of game; to bid two-and-a-half hearts is 
illegal. Hence the temporizing bid of one spade, with intention 


( 2 ) 

♦ AKxxx 
V Jxxx 

♦ XXX 

*x 


Partner You 

1 heart 1 spade 

2 hearts 3 hearts 
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of raising hearts on the next round to show (a) your heart 
support and (b) 11-12 points. 

(3) One spade originally, with the intention of bidding again 
as per plan with 11-12 points. If opener rebids two hearts or 
clubs, rebid two no trumps; if he rebids two diamonds, raise 
to three diamonds; if he rebids t\^> spades (raising your suit), 
rebid two no trumps rather than three spades. (Opener knows 
you have_ four spades, and if the final contract belongs in 
spades, he’ll put you back in your spade suit). 

III. Plan to Get to at Least a Game (13-15 points). You 
have a very good hand: an opening bid facing an opening 
opening bid is like money in the bank. The only issue remaining 
to be resolved is where the game should be played. Either you 
will go to game yourself, in a suit or no trump, or continue to 
make forcing responses until the partnership arrives at a game. 

To illustrate: 

( 1 ) 

♦ xx 

* XXX 

♦ AQ Jx 

* AQJx 


( 2 ) 

#x 

V K Jxx 

♦ Jxx 

* AK Jxx 


Partner You Partner 

1 spade 2 diamonds 1 spade 

2 hearts 3 clubs 2 hearts 

3 no trumps 


You 

2 clubs 
4 hearts 


( 3 ) 

♦ A Jxx 
V Axxx 

♦ Axxx 

*x 


Partner 

1 club 

2 clubs 

3 clubs 
? 


You 

1 spade 

2 hearts 

3 diamonds 


(1) After your partner opens the bidding, you know the 
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combined hands have sufficient points to yield a game. Neither 
your two-diamond nor three-club responses can be passed — 
and, as it turns out, partner bids the game at three no trumps. 

(2) You temporize with two clubs, knowing you have a 
game somewhere. When partner bids two hearts, you know that 
hearts is the right trump suit, and you promptly contract 
for the game at four hearts. 

(3) Each time you named a new suit, opener had to bid 
again. He’ll probably bid three no trumps now, and you will 
then know that he doesn’t like any of your suits — and you 
don’t like his suit. 

IV. An Even Chance for a Small Slam (16-18 points). 
When your partner opens the bidding, you know the partner- 
ship holds 29, 30, or 31 points (with 33 required for a small 
slam). You have a tremendously strong hand, much more 
than a mere opening bid. To indicate your enormous strength 
to partner, either you will jump in no trump immediately, or 
name a new suit first and follow up by making a jump on your 
rebid. The specific types of jumps which responder may make 
are discussed later in this lesson and in Lesson 6. 

V. Holding 19 Points and Up. With these responding 
hands, a small slam will be made unless opener has an absolute 
minimum (19+13=32). You will give an immediate slam 
signal by jumping in a new suit (the jump-shift bid, see p. 1 13). 

Corrective Bids. In the above discussion of the responder’s 
approach, we have spoken of positive, forward-going bids. 
There is one other type of bid which the responder makes, 
known as the corrective or preference bid. 

There is quite a difference between the corrective and the 
positive bid. If the reader does not understand this difference, 
he will continually find himself in hot water. 

Let us look at a few illustrations. Your partner opens the 
bidding with one heart, and you respond with one spade on 
each of the following hands: 


( 1 ) 

♦ AKxxx 
VKxx 

♦ xx 
*xxx 


( 2 ) 

# AKxxx 
fxx 
♦*xxx 
4'Kxx 


( 3 ) 

# AKxxx 
fxxx 

♦ xx 
*xxx 
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(1) If opener rebids two hearts, you will raise him to three 
hearts as your second bid (11-12 points). If, over your one- 
spade response, opener raises you to two spades, your second 
positive bid will be three spades. 

(2) If opener rebids two hearts, you now rebid two spades 
as your second positive bid. If, ^ver your one spade, opener 
bids two diamonds, you will bid either two spades or 2 no 
trumps. Both of these latter bids are positive, showing 11-12 
points. The former bid indicates five spades, and the latter 
shows protection in the unbid suit, clubs. 

(3) If opener rebids two hearts, you will pass, having made 
your own allowable positive bid (6-10). You have no more 
forward-going bids coming to you. 

As should be evident from the above, a positive bid is one 
that expresses a desire to move higher, towards a game. And, 
of course, this desire is always backed up by the points required 
to sustain such a voluntary, aggressive attitude. 

In hand (3) we come to the corrective or preference bid. To 
repeat the bidding sequence: partner has opened with one heart, 
and you have responded with one spade. Suppose that he now 
rebids two diamonds. Your 8 points suffice for just one positive 
bid. Do you pass because of the lack of values required to make 
a second positive bid? The answer is: No! 

Let me emphasize categorically that a pass by you is out of 
the question. To leave your partner stranded in his second-bid 
suit when you have greater length in his first-bid suit is losing 
bridge. Under no circumstances could your partnership have 
more diamonds than hearts (since opener bids his longest suit 
first); and it is nearly certain that your partnership has more 
hearts than diamonds. To pass with your two little diamonds 
would be to leave your partner in the worst possible trump 
suit. 

Admittedly, you have but 8 points, with which you’ve 
already made your one “allowable” positive bid. But, over 
partner’s two-diamond rebid, you simply make the preference 
bid of two hearts. You thereby inform partner that you prefer 
hearts to diamonds — and nothing more. He will not expect 
you to have 11-12 points, for he will understand that your 
reversion to his first-bid suit is simply a preference for that suit. 

The reader may ask: How can opener tell whether my second 
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response was a positive or a corrective response? The answer 
is found in this definition: 

A positive (forward-going) bid is one in which you either 
raise your partner’s suit to the next-higher level, or else bid a 
suit (or no trump) of your own. A corrective (preference) bid 
is one in which you express your preference for one of the 
suits your partner has bid, without raising that suit to the next- 
higher level. 

A corrective bid is “lateral” — you don’t increase the level 
of the bidding (but there is one exception, which is discussed 
a few paragraphs hence). 

Let us revert to hand (3). 

♦ AKxxx 

ft XXX 

♦ XX 

4 XXX 

Partner You 

1 heart 1 spade 

2 diamonds 2 hearts 

When you took your partner back to two hearts, this was the 
corrective bid, for you moved laterally from two diamonds to 
two hearts. Your preference bid showed no more strength 
than a pass by you would have shown had you held : 

♦ AKxxx 

«xx 

♦ XXX 

4xxx 

. With the above hand you would pass partner’s two-diamond 
rabid; since you would not prefer hearts to diamonds — in 
fact, you would have a mild preference for diamonds. 

As can be seen from the above, a preference is sometimes 
indicated by passing, and sometimes by returning to the first 
suit. In making a choice, length is far more important than 
quality in the trump suit. As a rule, it is the duty of die responder 
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to select that suit in which the partnership has the greatest 
number of cards. 

With equal length in each of partner’s suits, the practice is 
to prefer the suit he bid first. This has the twofold advantage 
of (a) giving partner one more chance to bid, if that is your 
desire and (b) returning to the suit in which the partnership 
will, more often than not, have the most trumps. 


For example: 

(1) 

(2) 


♦ Jxx 

♦ XXX 


*Qxx 

9 AJxx 


♦ XXX 

♦ Jxx 


♦ AQxx 

♦ Jxx 

Partner 

You 

Partner You 

1 spade 

1 no trump 

1 diamond 1 heart 

2 hearts 

? 

2 clubs ? 


(1) Return to two spades, partner’s first-bid suit. You 
actually have no preference, since the queen of hearts versus 
the jack of spades does not make hearts the better trump suit. 
Since partner has bid spades first, he figures either to have 
more spades than hearts or the same number, so that your 
reversion to spades will tend to put the partnership in the suit 
with the greater combined length. In addition, you have a 
“good” one no trump response (6-10 points), and you certainly 
want to give your partner another chance to go on to game. 

(2) Bid two diamonds, the corrective bid, knowing that 
between you the partnership has either more diamonds than 
clubs, or, at worst, the same number. Partner will recognize 
this as a preference bid possibly made on just 6 points. 

The one exception to the rule that a corrective must be 
“lateral” is as follows. Suppose the bidding has proceeded: 

Partner You 

1 heart 2 clubs 

2 spades ? 

If you now bid three hearts, that is a corrective bid. You 
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are stating merely: “Partner, you have bid two suits, hearts 
and spades. I prefer your first suit, hearts.” Suppose that your 
hand is: 


♦ xxx 
V Jxx 

♦ Jxx 

♦ AKQx 

To indicate your preference for hearts, you have no choice 
but to bid three. Partner, by bidding hearts first, then spades, 
has forced you to the three-level in order to express a preference 
for hearts. As a matter of fact, in this case you know that partner 
has at least five hearts, for with four spades and four hearts 
he would have bid one spade first. You also know that he has a 
strong hand. As remarked previously, his reverse bidding is 
justified only when his hand is strong enough to force you to 
the three-level. 

One final illustration of the corrective bid. You hold, as the 
responding hand: 


♦ Qxxx 
fxxx 

♦ XX 

4» Axxx 

To partner’s opening one spade you respond two spades 
(7-10 points). Suppose that partner now bids any suit except 
spades. You are not permitted to pass, since spades have been 
agreed upon as the trump suit. Partner is bidding in the three- 
level in the full realization that you cannot possibly hold more 
than 10 points; and he is asking you whether your raise was 
based on a minimum holding (7 or 8 points) or a maximum 
holding (9 or 10 points). On the above hand you “correct” to 
three spades, since you have a minimum hand. Were your 
queen of spades the ace of spades, over partner’s rebid (say, 
three diamonds) you would jump to four spades. 

Test your understanding of the situations just discussed. In 
the following quiz, is the bid riiarked (?) positive or corrective? 
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(1) (2) 


You 

Partner 

You 

Partner 

1 diamond 

1 heart 

1 club 

1 heart 

2 clubs 

2 diamonds (?) 

2 clubs 

2 hearts (?) 

(3) 


\ (4) 


You 

Partner 

You 

Partner 

1 spade 

2 diamonds 

1 spade 

2 hearts 

3 clubs 

3 diamonds (?) 

3 clubs 

3 spades (?) 

(5) 


(6) 


You 

Partner 

You 

Partner 

1 heart 

1 spade 

1 heart 

1 spade 

2 hearts 

2 no trumps (?) 

2 clubs 

2 diamonds (?) 


(7) 




You 

Partner 



1 diamond 

2 clubs 



2 hearts 

3 diamonds (?) 


(1) Corrective Partner has merely expressed a preference 
for the first of your two suits. 

(2) Positive. This forward-going bid shows five hearts and 
11-12 points. 

(3) Positive. A return to three spades would have been a 
corrective bid. The three-diamond bid shows 11-12 points and 
five diamonds. 

(4) Corrective. Partner prefers your first-bid suit, spades, 
to your second-bid suit, clubs. 

(5) Positive. Had partner held just 6-10 points, he would 
automatically have passed two hearts, since there is no need 
for a corrective bid (opener has bid but one suit). The two no 
trumps bid, therefore shows 11-12 points, and expresses a 
desire to play the hand at no trump. 

(6) Positive. Partner refuses to accept either clubs or hearts 
and chooses instead to voluntarily name a new suit. He shows 
at least 11 points, compels you to bid again, since he names a 
new suit. 

(7) Corrective. This is the exceptional “non-lateral” bid. 
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Partner shows merely a preference for diamonds, your first 
suit, over hearts, your second suit. 

There is just one exceptional situation where responder may 
make a second positive bid without the 11-12 points usually 
necessary to support such action: 

Whenever the responder makes two bids within the one-level, 
the second bid may be made on 8, 9, or 10 points. 

To illustrate: 


0 ) 


♦ KJxx 
V xxx 

♦ KQxx 
*xx 


( 2 ) 

♦ XX 

fKQx 

♦ Kxxxx 
<g>xxx 


Partner 

1 club 
1 heart 


You Partner 

1 diamond 1 club 

1 spade 1 spade 


You 

1 diamond 
1 no trump 


(1) Your one-spade bid, a second bid made within the one- 
level, will not be construed as showing 11 points. Of course, 
you are going to pass on the next round, since you have bid 
your hand to the hilt (and then some!). 

(2) Your one no-trump rebid promises no more than 8 
points. It says merely “I don’t like your suits, partner.” If 
partner’s rebid had been one heart instead of the actual one 
spade, your proper rebid would have been to pass, since you 
would have been quite satisfied to have found a playable trump 
suit. 

Rebids by Responder After a Prior Minimum Response. When- 
ever responder either directly single-raises opener, or responds 
with no trump, opener knows responder has a poor hand, 
containing a maximum of 10 points. Opener, of course, has the 
option of passing either of these limit responses. If he neverthe- 
less chooses to move again towards a game, he is asking respon- 
der to clarify the nature of his original response: was it based 
on a minimum or on a maximum? Let us see how responder 
clarifies his bid. 

You hold the following hand and the bidding has proceeded 
as shown: 
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4 XX 

♦ Qxxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ xxx 

Partner You 

1 heart 2 hearts 

3 hearts ? 


Your correct course is to raise to four hearts. Opener knows 
you cannot have more than 10 points, yet he is trying to get 
to game (he had the option of dropping two hearts). You have 
the best “bad” hand you could be expected to have, 10 points. 
When you bid four hearts, partner will be most happy when he 
sees your hand as the dummy. Remember, you would have 
raised to two hearts with a queen less. 

An analogous situation develops when you have made a 
one no trump response (6-10 points) to partner’s opening bid 
and he either raises to two no trumps or jumps to three of his 
original suit. He is asking you to break down your 6-10 range — 
to pass with the minimum (6 or 7) or to carry on with 8, 9, or 
10 points. To illustrate: 


( 1 ) 

♦ QJx 
»xx 

♦ Kxxx 

♦ Kxxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ QJx 
Vxx 

♦ Kxxx 

♦ Kxxx 


Partner You Partner 

1 heart 1 no trump 1 heart 

2 no trumps? 3 hearts 


You 

1 no trump 
? 


( 3 ) 

♦ QJx 

f XXX 

♦ Kxxxx 

♦ Kx 


Partner 
1 heart 
3 hearts 


You 

1 no trump 

? 
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(1) Bid three no trumps. 


(2) Bid three no trumps. 


(3) Bid four hearts. 



QUIZ 


Rebids by Opener and Responder. You are the opening 

bidder in each of the following hands. The bidding has pro- 

ceeded as indicated. What do you 

rebid? 


(1) 

(2) 


♦ XXX 

♦ XX 


fQxx 

Vxxx 


♦ KJx 

♦ AQx 


4 AKxx 

4 AKxx 

You 

Partner 

You Partner 

1 club 

1 heart 

1 club 1 heart 

? 


? 

• 


(3) 

(4) 


♦ QJxx 

4 A Jx 


• AQx 

f AKQx 


♦ XX 

♦ XX 


4 Axxx 

4 AKxx 

You 

Partner 

You Partner 

1 club 

1 heart 

1 club 1 diamond 

? 


? 


(5) 

(6) 


♦ A J x 

4 A Q J 10 x x . 


»AKQ 

4 A x x 


♦ X X X 

♦ AQx 


4 A K x x 

4 x 

You 

Partner 

You Partner 

1 club 

1 diamond 

1 spade 1 no trump 

? 


? 
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(7) 

♦ Q Jxx 

9 AKxxx 

♦ AQx 

*x 

You Partner 

L heart 1 spade 

? 

(9) 

♦ K Q J x x 

V x x 

♦ A K x x 

♦ Ax 

You Partner 

1 spade 2 clubs 

? 

(ID 

♦ AKxxx 

V A Jx 

♦ xxx 
+ xx 

You Partner 

1 spade 2 spades 

? 

(13) 

♦ AQJ 

V A Jx 

♦ Axx 
*KQxx 

You Partner 

1 club 2 clubs 

? 


( 8 ) 

♦ XX 

♦ AQxxx 

♦ AKJ 
*AQJ 

You Partner 

1 heart 1 spade 

? 

( 10 ) 

♦ AKJ 10 x 

♦ KQx 

♦ KQx 
4> x x 

You Partner 

1 spade 4 spades 

? 

( 12 ) 

♦ AQx 
fAKxxxx 

♦ XX 
+ XX 

You Partner 

1 heart 1 spade 

? 

(14) 

♦ AQxxx 
9 AKx 

♦ A Jx 
4 xx 

You Partner 

1 spade 2 spades 

? 
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(15) 

♦ Kxx 
VKx 

♦ AKxxx 

♦ xxx 

You Partner 

1 diamond 1 no trump 

? 

(17) 

♦ AKJx 

V AKxx 

♦ xxx 
4 xx 

You Partner 

1 spade 1 no trump 

? 

(19) 

♦ K Jx 

V A Q 10 xx 

♦ AKx 

♦ xx 

You Partner 

1 heart 1 no trump 

? 

( 21 ) 

♦ xx 

V AKxxx 

♦ A Jxxx 

♦ x 

You Partner 

1 heart 1 spade 

? 


( 16 ) 

♦ xx 

♦ AKxx 

♦ AKxx 

♦ xxx 

You Partner 

1 heart 1 no trump 

? 

(18) 

♦ QJxx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ AQx 

You Partner 

1 club 1 diamond 

? 

( 20 ) 

♦ Kx 

♦ KJx 

♦ AK lOxx 

♦ AQx 

You Partner 

1 diamond 1 no trump 


( 22 ) 

♦ KQxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ x 

♦ Axxx 

You Partner 

1 club 1 spade 

? 
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(23) 

(24) 


♦ Axx 

♦ Qxxx 


fxx 

*x 


♦ KQxx 

♦ AQx 


* A Jxx 

* AKxxx 

You 

Partner 

You Partner 

1 diamond 1 spade 

1 club 1 spade 

9 


? 


(25) 

(26) 


♦ XXX 

♦ A Jxxx 


V A K J lOxx 

V XX 


♦ A K J 

♦ AKxx 


4 > x 

* XX 

You 

Partner 

You Partner 

1 heart 

1 no trump 

1 spade 2 clubs 

? 


? 


(27) 

(28) 


♦ AQxx 

♦ K Q Jxx 


tAKlOx 

9 xx 


♦ XX 

♦ AKxx 


* Kxx 

*Kx 

You 

Partner 

You Partner 

1 spade 

2 diamonds 

1 spade 2 hearts 

? 


? 


(29) 

(30) 


♦ AK Jx 

♦ A Q 


V A K Q x x 

V K x 


♦ X X X 

♦ A Q x x x 


* x 

4 J x x x 

You 

Partner 

You Partner 

1 heart 

2 diamonds 

1 diamond 2 clubs 

? 


9 
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(31) 

♦ AKxx 
V AQxx 

♦ x 

4>xxxx 


(32) 

♦ AQxxx 
4 AKxx 

♦ XXX 

♦ x 


You Partner 

1 spade 3 spades 

? 


You Partner 

1 spade 2 no trumps 

? 


(33) 

♦ KJx 

V A Q x x 

♦ x x 

4 A K x x 

You Patner 

1 club 3 no trumps 

? 


You are the responder on each of the following hands. The 
bidding has proceeded as indicated. What do you rebid ? 



(34) 

(35) 


♦ AQxx 

4 AKxx 


V XXX 

• XXX 


♦ Qxx 

♦ Qxx 


4xxx 

4 xxx 

Partner 

You 

Partner You 

1 heart 

1 spade 

1 heart 1 spade 

3 hearts 

? 

2 hearts ? 


(36) 

(37) 


♦ AJxx 

♦ AQxxx 


f XXX 

• Qxxx 


♦ Kx 

♦ x 


4Kxxx 

4xxx 
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Partner 

You 

Partner You 

1 heart 

1 spade 

1 heart 1 spade 

1 no trump 

2 hearts ? 


(38) 

(39) 


♦ K Jxx 

♦ KQ Jxx 


V KQxx 

9 xxx 


♦ A Jxx 

♦ XX 


♦ x 

♦ xxx 

Partner 

You 

Partner You 

1 club 

1 spade 

1 heart 1 spade 

2 clubs 

2 hearts 

2 diamonds ? 

3 clubs 

? 



(40) 

(41) 


♦ Jxx 

♦ xxx 


♦ Jxx 

♦ XX 


♦ AKxx 

♦ xxx 


♦ xxx 

* AKQxx 

Partner 

You 

Partner You 

1 spade 

1 no trump 

1 heart 2 clubs 

2 hearts 


2 hearts ? 


(42) 

(43) 


♦ Kxxx 

♦ Q Jxx 


♦ xx 

«xx 


♦ A Jx 

♦ AQxx 


4xxxx 

♦ xxx 

Partner 

You 

Partner You 

1 spade 

2 spades 

1 club 1 diamond 

2 no trumps ? 

1 heart ? 


(44) 

(45) 


♦ K Jx 

♦ Axx 


* Jx 

♦ xxx 


♦ Qxxx 

♦ KJxxx 


♦ Qxxx 

♦ xx 
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Partner You Partner You 

1 heart 1 no trump 1 heart 1 no trump 

2 no trumps ? 3 hearts ? 

ANSWERS 

(1) One no trump. You do not hold enough to raise to two 
hearts. In support of hearts, your hand is worth but 12 points: 
13 in high cards plus 1 for the promotion of the queen of 
trumps, less 1 point for the defect of a 4-3-3-3 distribution, 
less 1 point for having only three supporting trumps. 

(2) Two hearts. With a guaranteed minimum of 8 hearts 
between you, hearts is the proper trump suit. 

(3) One spade, showing your second suit. Holding only 
three cards in partner’s bid suit, a raise of his suit should be 
deferred if you have another biddable suit. Of course, should 
he rebid hearts, you will automatically raise him. 

(4) Two hearts, the jump-shift rebid showing 22 or more 
points and guaranteeing a game. Responder must carry on to 
game. 

(5) Three no trumps, showing 21-22 points and protection 
in each of the unbid suits. 

(6) Four spades. With your self-sustaining suit, game in 
your suit is assured. Your hand is valued at 22 points: 17 in 
high cards, 2 for the singleton, plus 1 for the fifth card of a 
self-sustaining suit, plus 2 for the sixth card of a self-sustaining 
suit. 

(7) Four spades. In support of partner’s spades, your hand 
is valued at 20 points. 

(8) Three no trumps. You have 21 high-card points and 
protection in each of the unbid suits. 

(9) Three diamonds, a jump shift. You have only 19 points: 
17 in high cards plus 2 for distribution. However, partner’s 
twQ-over-one response has guaranteed 10 points, thereby 
assuring a game. If you rebid two diamonds, responder might 
pass. 

(10) Pass. Partner has 9 points as a maximum. 

(1 1) Pass. It is impossible to make a game opposite partner’s 
announced 7-10 points. 

(12) Two hearts. You have an excellent six-card suit, which 
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should be rebid before raising partner on but three trumps. 

(13) Three no trumps. The alternative is to try for a game at 
five clubs for 11 tricks. You will learn that five-club and five- 
diamond contracts are to be avoided whenever possible. 
When you have all suits protected and the requisite points, 9 
tricks at no trump will invariably prove to be the more easily 
makeable game. 

(14) Four spades. Your hand is currently valued at 20 points : 
18 in high cards, 1 for the doubleton, and 1 more for the fifth 
card of a supported suit. 

(15) Pass. You have a minimum hand, and partner possesses 
6-10 points. The best place to play mediocre hands is at one no 
trump. 

(16) Pass. You have a balanced, minimum hand, and game 
is out of the question. 

(17) Two hearts, as the suggested bid. This is to take care 
of those situations where partner has a respectable heart suit 
but not the values (10 points) to name it at the two-level. It is 
conceivable that a game at hearts can be made if partner has 
good heart support and 10 points. 

(18) One spade, not one no trump. Don’t ever conceal bid- 
dable four-card major suits. If you do, you’ll too often fail to 
arrive at the proper trump suit. You can always bid no trump 
later. 

(19) Two no trumps, asking partner to bid three no trumps 
if he has a maximum one no trump bid (9 or 10). 

(20) Three no trumps. Your 20 plus partner’s 6 adds to 26, 
and all suits are protected. 

(21) Two diamonds. Give partner a choice of your two suits. 
If he rebids his own suit, then bid three diamonds, informing 
partner that you have five diamonds and five hearts. 

(22) Three spades. In support of spades your hand is valued 
at 18 points. If partner has more than a minimum response, 
he will carry on to four spades. 

(23) One no trump. If partner can’t bid again, you’re in 
the right parking place. 

(24) Three spades. This double raise shows 17, 18, or 19 
points and four or more trumps. In support of spades your hand 
is valued at 19 points. 

(25) Four hearts. You have a self-sustaining suit and 21 
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points: 16 in high cards, 2 for the singleton, plus 1 for the fifth 
card of a supported suit, plus 2 for the sixth card of a supported 
suit. 

(26) Two diamonds. This will inform partner that you have 
five spades, since with four diamonds and four spades (non- 
touching suits) you would have bid one diamond originally. 

(27) Two no trumps. It is more important to let your partner 
know that you have each of the unbid suits protected than to 
let him know that you have a four-card heart suit. 

(28) Three diamonds, rather than two spades. You’re 
perfectly willing to move aggressively towards a game since 
you have 18 points and partner’s two-over-one response has 
denoted a minimum of 10 points. 

(29) Two spades, the “reverse” bid showing a strong hand, 
since it compels partner, if he prefers hearts to spades, to go to 
the three-level to express that preference. (You have 19 points 
opposite partner’s 10 points). 

(30) Two no trumps, rather than three clubs. This bid will 
announce protection in each of the unbid suits. Partner will not 
be offended because you “forgot” to show him your support 
for his minor suit. 

(31) Four spades. Partner’s response has announced four 
or more trumps and 13-15 points. Game is guaranteed. 

(32) Three hearts. With your unbalanced hand, an effort 
should be made to play the game contract in one of your major 
suits. If partner doesn’t like either of your suits, then he’ll go 
on to three no trumps. 

(33) Six no trumps, by addition. Partner has 16-18 high- 
card points. You have 17, which adds up to at least 33 points, 
which is the goal for a small slam. 

(34) Four hearts. Opener’s rebid announces 19-21 points, 
and is requesting you to continue if you have above the bare 
minimum needed to respond originally. 

(35) Pass. Partner’s rebid denotes a minimum hand, and your 
9 points entitled you to only one positive bid. 

(36) Two no trumps, showing 11-12 points. If partner has 
more than a minimum one no trump rebid, he will contract 
for game at three no trumps. 

(37) Three hearts, showing 11-12 points as your second 
positive bid. Your hand, in support of hearts, is worth .12 
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points: 8 in high cards, 3 for the singleton, and 1 for the pro- 
motion of the queen of trumps. 

(38) Three diamonds, “on the house.” Opener cannot pass 
whenever you, as responder, name a new suit. Let him pick 
the spot to play the game. 

(39) Two hearts, the preferencb bid at the two-level. Had 
you held three diamonds and two hearts, you would have passed 
two diamonds. 

(40) Two spades, a preference for partner’s first-bid suit, 
since he might have more spades than hearts, or the same 
number of each; but he couldn’t have more hearts than spades. 

(41) Pass. You have bid your hand to the hilt, and your 
partner knows you have at least 10 points. If he couldn’t bid 
more than just two hearts, no game can be made. 

(42) Four spades. Opener could have passed your two- 
spade response. He knows you have 7-10 points. His two no 
trump rebid expresses a desire to get to game, and he is trying 
to ascertain whether you have a “bad” raise (7-8) or a “good” 
raise (9-10). You have a real good raise: 10 points (8 in high 
cards, 1 for the doubleton, and 1 for the promotion of the king 
of trumps). 

(43) One spade. A second positive bid within the one-level 
can be made on 9-10 points, and partner will not interpret it as 
showing 11-12. Furthermore, you don’t like hearts; to pass one 
heart would be to leave the partnership in the worst possible 
contract. 

(44) Three no trumps. Partner knows you have 6-10 points, 
and he had the right to pass your response. His two no trump 
rebid asks you to go on to game if you have a “good” one no 
trump response. Your 9 points are real good — you could have 
had 6 or 7. 

(45) Four hearts. He has 19-21 points. You have 8 points: 
8 in high cards plus 1 for the doubleton, less 1 for the defect of 
only three supporting trumps. 



LESSON 6 

Powerhouse Hands and Slam Bidding 


PART ONE: Opening Bid of Two in a Suit. About nine out of 
every ten hands are normally opened with one of a suit, with 
the fond hope that responder holds enough points to bring 
the joint assets to 26, to make a game. 

Occasionally, however, a player will hold a hand that is so 
powerful that he can make a game all by himself even if partner 
has virtually nothing. On these hands, he cannot afford to open 
with just one of a suit, lest partner pass. Nor can he afford 
to open with a game bid, because he may need partner’s co- 
operation in exploring the possibilities of making a slam, and 
by opening with a game bid, opener would eliminate the room 
necessary for such exploration. 

With these “powerhouse” hands, an opening bid of two in a 
suit is employed to demand an eventual game contract. Partner 
is forced to respond and to keep on responding until at least 
a game contract has been arrived at, no matter how barren his 
hand may be. 

The opening bid of two in spades, hearts, diamonds, or clubs 
has a special meaning of its own. In a sense, it is an artificial 
bid. It is the strongest opening bid in bridge. The message it 
conveys is this: 

“Partner, I have a hand of such strength that I want to reach 
a game contract even if you have nothing. Since I am prepared 
for you to have nothing, I have the necessary points in my own 
hand. It takes 26 points to make a game — and I have at least 
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25 of them in front of me. Please keep bidding no matter how 
weak your hand is, until we arrive at a game.” 

Thus the opening bid of two in a suit binds the opener and 
his partner to a solemn and inviolable pact that neither of them 
will pass until at least a game contract has been reached.* 
Before presenting the requirements for an opening two- 
bid, let us take a quick glance at^ few illustrations. 


( 1 ) 

♦ Ax 

♦ AKQJxxx 

♦ Ax 

♦ Ax 

Bid 2 hearts 


( 2 ) 

♦ AK 

♦ x 

♦ AJQKxxxx 

♦ Ax 

Bid 2 diamonds 


(3) 

♦ AQ Jxx 

♦ AKQxx 

♦ AQ 

♦ x 

Bid 2 snades 


(1) You can make ten tricks in hearts or no trump even if 
partner throws his cards out of the window. 

(2) Eleven tricks in diamonds are there for the taking. And, 
if your partner happens to have the ace of hearts or the king 
of clubs, you will make a small slam. If he has both of these 
cards, you will make a grand slam. 

(3) You cannot absolutely guarantee a game, but your partner 
has thirteen cards and a game will be made if they happen to be 
a reasonable facsimile of: 


♦ xxx 
V xxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ xxxx 

The reader will concede that to indulge in the wishful thinking 
that partner has the above is asking very little of life. If he 
has the above, you figure to lose, at a four heart contract, one 
spade, one diamond and one club. 

The point-count requirements for the opening bid of two 
in a suit are as follows : 

* There is just one exception to this: if either of the opponents bids, 
the opening bidder or his partner can double the opposition for penalties, 
which either will do if he feels that the profit to be gained from doubling 
is greater than the profit to be gained from making a game. 
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With a good four-* or five-card suit, 25 points. 

With a good six-card suit, 23 points. 

With a good seven-card suit, 21 points. 

With a second good five-card suit, 1 point less is needed. 
If the good suit is a minor, 2 points more will be needed. 

Note: In valuing your hand for the purpose of making an 
opening two bid in a suit, you should assume that your partner’s 
hand is worthless. Unguarded picture cards should therefore 
be assigned no value. 

Here are some illustrations of the above: 


( 1 ) 

4AKJ10 

4AKJ10 

♦ AKJ 
4xx 

(4) 

4 AK J lOxxx 
»AK 

♦ Ax 
4xx 


( 2 ) 

♦ KQJlOx 

*x 

♦ AKQx 
4 AKJ 

(5) 

♦ AK Jxx 
4 AKQxx 

♦ Ax 

4x 


(3) 

♦ KQx 

4 A QJ 10 xx 

♦ x 

4 AKQ 

( 6 ) 

4 AKJ 
4 KQx 

♦ AKQJxx 

4x 


(1) Bid two spades. With a good four-card suit, 25 points 
are required. You have 24 in high cards and 1 in distribution. 

(2) Bid two spades. With a good five-card suit, 25 points 
are necessary. You have 23 in high cards and 2 in distribution. 

(3) Bid two hearts. With a good six-card suit, 23 points are 
needed. You hold 21 points in high cards and 2 in distribution. 

(4) Bid two spades. With a good seven-card suit, 21 points 
are necessary. You have 19 in high cards and 2 in distribution 
(1 point apiece of reach of the doubletons). 

(5) Bid two spades. With two good five-card suits, 24'points 
are required. You have 21 in high cards and 3 in distribution 
(2 points for the singleton and 1 point for the doubleton). 

* It is undesirable to open with a two-bid on a four-card suit. However, 
if you hold 25 or more points, and you cannot bid three no trumps 
ori ginall y because you don’t have all suits protected or have an un- 
balanced hand (4-4-4-1) then you have no alternative but to open with 
two of your best suit. 
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(6) Bid two diamonds. If the good suit is a minor suit, 
2 points more will be needed, since the minor-suit game needs 
eleven tricks. With your good six-card diamond suit, therefore, 
25 points are required. You have 25 points: 23 in high cards 
and 2 in distribution. 

The reader may feel that some of these examples do not 
guarantee that the opener can make a game all by himself. On 
hand (3), if responder has absolutely nothing, then opener may 
well lose two spades, one heart, and one diamond. 

Actually, there are two criteria in judging whether a given 
hand should be opened with a two-bid in a suit. The major 
criterion has just been presented : The Point-Count. The other 
criterion is the number of winning tricks in the hand. The rule 
is that your winning tricks should total within one trick of 
game. To open with two hearts or spades, in addition to the 
requisite points, you must be able to win at least nine tricks 
all by yourself; to open with two clubs or diamonds, besides 
the points, you need ten tricks. 

The reason for this one-trick “deviation” will be explained 
by an illustration: 


♦ AKQJlOx 
»AK 

♦ A Jx 
4 xx 


Suppose you open the above hand with only one spade. 
Your partner holds: 


0) 

♦ xx 
Vxxxx 

♦ Qxx 
4 x x x x 


( 2 ) 

4 xx 
4 xxxx 
♦ Kxx 
4 xxxx 


(3) 

4 x 

4 xxxx 
♦ xxxx 
4Axxx 


(4) 

4 xx 
4 xxxx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ Kxx 


On each of the above hands your partner will pass, since he 
does not have 6 points. Yet, if he holds hands (1), (2), or (3), a 
game is absolutely guaranteed, for his picture card adds a 
trick to your hand. With hand (4), there is a 50-50 chance of 
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making four spades, depending on which of the opponents 
holds the ace of clubs. Further, hand (4) is a laydown for three 
no trumps, if responder is the declarer. 

The rationale of the one-trick deviation thus is: if your 
partner has a “stray” ace, king or queen — nothing else — with 
which he would be unable to respond to your opening one-bid, 
that stray card will almost always make up your deficit. On 
probability, your partner will usually have that one hoped-for 
card. 

Response To Opening Two-Bid in a Suit. The opening bid of 
two in a suit is unconditionally forcing to game. It is often 
referred to as a “demand” bid — it demands that the responder 
keep on bidding even with a blank hand until a final game 
contract is reached (or the opponents have been doubled for 
penalties). 

When the responder has a weak hand, he makes the standard, 
conventional, artificial, and negative response of two no trumps. 
This artificial response is a necessity, since responder is not 
permitted to pass. 

Before discussing what a “weak” hand is, let us look at a 
typical bidding sequence. In experience, when partner opens 
with a two-bid in a suit, you will make the two no-trump 
response more often than any other single bid: 

Opener Responder 

2 diamonds 2 no trumps (a) 

(a) “I have a weak hand, as my two no-trump response 
indicates.” 

Should the bidding then continue: 

Opener Responder 

2 diamonds 2 no trumps 

3 diamonds ? 

Responder is again forced to bid. Just as the two no-trump 
response is used to indicate a weak hand, so the three no-trump 
response in the following sequence denotes a “weaker-than- 
weak” hand. 
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Opener Responder 

2 diamonds 2 no trumps 

3 diamonds 3 no trumps (b) 

(b) “I have a weaker-than-weak hand, but I must keep the 
bidding open until we arrive at a game.” 

Responder’s hand might be: \ 

♦ xxxx 

Vxxx 

♦ XX 

4» xxxx 

As to what opener will now bid, that’s his province. When 
he opened with a two-diamond bid, he said he could make a 
game even if you had nothing. Now is his chance to prove it. 

If responder has definite values, he makes a positive, forward- 
going response. For an immediate positive response, he must 
hold at least an ace or king. 

In support of an opening two-bid of a suit, count your 
winning tricks (or “quick tricks”) by the following table: 

Ace 1 trick 

K-Q-x 1 trick 

K-x \ trick 

K-x and K-x 1 trick (£ and £) 

Note: the “x’s” above are necessary in counting winning 
tricks; that is, a king must always be protected. An ace will 
always win a trick; it requires no protection. 

What does responder need to make a positive response? 
Here are the requirements: 

A minimum of 7 points if the hand contains 1 quick 

trick. 

A minimum of 8 points if the hand contains only £ quick 

trick. 

If responder does not hold at least \ quick trick, his 

first response must be two no trumps. On the next round of 
bidding, responder may show his “decent” suit, if he finds 
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it expedient to do so. A decent suit, for purposes of responding 
to a two-bid, is one headed by at least the Q-J or K. 

With adequate trump support of opener’s suit, responder 
should always elect to raise opener’s suit, rather than bid his 
own suit. This will establish the trump suit, set opener’s mind 
at ease, and will become the signal for the wholesale showing 
of aces and kings. The trump suit is also considered established 
whenever the opening two-bidder rebids his original suit; once 
this occurs, responder will not name a suit of his own unless 
he has an intense hatred of opener’s suit (i.e., is void). 

Now let us look at the specific responses that responder may 
make. There are three possible types. 

I. A response in a new suit. 

II. A single raise of opener’s suit. 

III. A jump to three no trumps. 

I. Response in a New Suit. As was stated, this will show 
either (a) a minimum of 7 points with 1 quick trick, or (b) a 
minimum of 8 points with \ quick trick. Also, responder’s 
suit must be headed by at least the Q-J or K. To illustrate, you 
hold the following hands, and partner opens with two hearts: 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

♦ Kxxxx 4AJxx *QJx ♦QJx 

VXX VX »XX f XX 

♦ KJx 4Qxxx fxxx 4Jxx 

+ xxx *xxxx *KJxxx 4 QJxxx 

(1) Bid two spades. You have 7 points in high cards and 1 in 
distribution, with 1 quick trick. 

(2) Bid two spades, with your 7 high-card points, 1 quick 
trick. 

(3) Bid three clubs. You have 8 points: 7 in high cards, 1 in 
distribution, and \ quick trick. 

(4) Bid two no trumps. You have 8 points, but no quick 
tricks.' To make a positive response, you must always have at 
least £ quick trick. 

II. Single Raise of Opener’s Suit. Responder counts his 
distributional points as usual: that is, voids, singletons, and 
doubletons will be assigned* their regular value. Also, sub- 
tractions for defects are made as usual. 
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The single raise should be made whenever responder holds 
normal trump support for opener, plus the minimum of 7 
points and required quick tricks. For example, you hold the 
following hands and partner opens with two spades: 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

♦ Qxx #xxxx fAxxx ♦ Jxxx 

VKJxx f xx »x Vxx 

♦ xxxxx ♦ AQx 4 x x x x #Qxxx 

♦ x *xxxx 4* x x x x +xxx 

(1) Bid three spades. You have adequate trump support, 
£ quick trick, and 9 points in support of spades: 6 in high cards, 
3 for the singleton, plus 1 for the promotion of the queen of 
trumps, less 1 for the defect of having only 3 trumps. 

(2) Bid three spades. You have 7 points and 1 quick trick. 

(3) Bid three spades. Your hand in support of spades is 
woth 7 points (and 1 quick trick). 

(4) Bid two no trumps. In support of spades you have but 
5 points, with no quick tricks. 

III. Jump to Three No Trumps. This bid is made on a hand 
of 8 or 9 high-card points (including at least an ace or king), 
no biddable five-card suit, and no void or singleton; nor will 
it contain four or more cards of partner’s suit. With the follow- 
ing hands, a jump to three no trumps is the prescribed response 
to partner’s opening bid of two diamonds : 


(1) (2) (3) 

♦ AQx 4Kxx #Qxxx 

♦ Qxx VKxx *Qxx 

♦ xx 4xxx 4Jx 

♦ Jxxxx 4Qxxx *Kxxx 


Having an apparent option of jumping to three no trumps 
or of bidding a new suit, elect to jump to three no trumps if 
your suit is minimum in high cards and/or length; elect to 
bid the suit if it is “good” in high cards. To illustrate, partner 
opens two hearts and you hold: 
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( 1 ) 

♦ Qxxx 

♦ xx 

♦ Kxx 

4 K 10 xx 


( 2 ) 

♦ KQxxx 
Vxx 

♦ Kxx 
4xxx 


( 3 ) 

♦ Kxx 
Vxx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ Q Jxxx 


(1) Bid three no trumps. 

(2) Bid two spades. 

(3) Bid three no trumps. Any new suit headed by just the 
Q-J is definitely minimum. 

Double Raise of a Major Two- Bid. This bid has not previously 
been mentioned. It is neither positive nor negative, but a 
specialized, purely artificial bid that denies a strong hand. It 
describes a hand of 6 or fewer points, with good trump support 
(at least the Q-x-x-x or x-x-x-x-x), and no ace, no king, no 
void, and no singleton. It warns partner not to bid a slam unless 
all he needs is plenty of trump support. To illustrate, partner 
opens with two hearts, and you hold : 


( 1 ) 

♦ Qxx 

V Qxxxx 

♦ xx 

♦ xxx 
Bid 4 hearts 


( 2 ) 

♦ xx 

♦ xxxxx 

♦ XX 

♦ Qxxx 
Bid 4 hearts 


( 3 ) 

♦ xxx 

9 Qxxxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ XX 

Bid 4 hearts 


In the minor suits, with hands such as the above, two no 
trumps is the preferred bid, since this negative bid will give 
partner the chance to contract for three no trumps, which 
opportunity would be precluded if you jumped to four of his 
minor suit. If opener doesn’t rebid three no trumps, you will 
then support his original suit, the support of which you denied 
when you bid two no trumps. 

Over partner’s two-diamond opening bid, two no trumps is 
proper on each of the following hands: 


( 1 ) 

♦ Qxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ Qxxxx 

♦ xx 


( 2 ) 

♦ xx 

♦ xx 
♦xxxxx 

♦ Qxxx 


( 3 ) 

♦ xxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ Qxxxx 

♦ xx 
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Over your two no trumps response, should opener rebid 
three diamonds, you will raise to four diamonds with each of 
the above hands. With a timid partner, you might even venture 
five diamonds instead, since your two no trump bid told 
partner you had a “bad” hand. He will understand that within 
your “bad” hand there is some positive good. 

Direct Showing of Aces. After agreement in a suit has been 
reached, aces and kings will be shown either in natural fashion 
(by bidding the suit of an ace), or via the Blackwood Slam 
Convention, which is discussed later in this lesson. Let us 
observe how aces and kings are shown in natural, or direct, 
fashion. 

First example. You, as responder, hold the following hand. 
The proper partnership bidding, and its interpretation, is 
indicated: 

♦ Axxx 
V xxx 

♦ xxxx 
*xx 


Opener 

2 hearts 

3 clubs 

4 diamonds (b) 


Responder 

2 no trumps 

3 hearts (a) 

4 spades (c) 


(a) “Partner, I prefer hearts to clubs.” 

(b) “I have the ace of diamonds.” 

(c) “I have the ace of spades.” 

If you think you’ve done too much bidding with the above 
hand, please remember first, that your partner said he could 
make a game all by himself and that, therefore, your spade 
ace is excess; and, second, that your partner asked you to 
name an ace, if you had one. Don’t start worrying — when you 
bid two no trumps, you told him you had a bad hand. How 
nice it would be if he held (and he might): 

♦ KQx 

V AKQJx 

♦ A 

*AKQx 
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Second example. You, as responder, hold the following 
hand. The correct partnership bidding, and its interpretation, 
is indicated: 


♦ Qxxx 

f XX 

♦ Axxx 
4 xxx 


Opener Responder 

2 spades 3 spades (a) 

4 clubs (b) 4 diamonds (c) 

(a) “Partner, I have positive spade support, at least 7 points, 
and at least 1 quick trick.” 

(b) “I have the ace of clubs. What ace, if any, do you have?” 

(c) “1 have the ace of diamonds.” 

Third example. You, as responder, hold the following hand. 
The correct partnership bidding and its interpretation, is 
indicated: 


4 Qxxx 
V xxx 
♦ QJx 
A K xx 

Opener 

2 spades 
4 clubs (b) 

(a) “Spades is the trump suit.” 

(b) “I have the ace of clubs.“ 

(c) “I have the king of clubs.” 

Had the opener rebid four diamonds (instead of four clubs), 

then responder, having no ace to show, would have returned 
to spades, the agreed-upon trump suit. 

Fourth example. You, as responder, hold the following hand. 
The correct partnership bidding, and its interpretation, is 
indicated: 


Responder 
3 spades (a) 
5 clubs (c) 
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♦ Q Jxxx 
fxx 
4 Kxx 
£ Axx 


Opener 

2 hearts 

3 spades (b) 

4 diamonds (d) 


Responder 
2 spades (a) 

4 clubs (c) 

5 diamonds (e) 


(a) “I have a positive bid. My suit is headed by the ace-king, 
or queen-jack.” 

(b) “Spades is our trump suit.” 

(c) “I have' the ace of clubs. Respond in kind.” 

(d) “I have the ace of diamonds.” 

(e) “I have the king of diamonds.” 

Opener now knows enough about responder’s hand to 
decide whether to settle for a small slam or a grand slam. 
Obviously, at least a small slam will be makeable, since opener’s 
two-bid stated that he could make a game with virtually nothing 
in responder’s hand. 

Let us now take a look at three deals that were played in the 
1950 National Open Pair Championships. 


Fifth example. 


Opener 

♦ A Q J 

f AKQJxxx 

♦ A x 

£ x 


Responder 

♦ K x x x x 
V x x x 

♦ J x 

4 A x x 


2 hearts 2 spades (a) 

3 hearts (b) 4 clubs (c) 

7 no trumps (d) 


(a) “I have a positive bid — at least 7 points with 1 quick 
trick, or 8 or more points with at least \ quick trick. Also my 
spade suit is headed by A, K, or Q-J.” 

(b) “My hearts require no support from you. Hearts is our 
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trump suit, as my rebid indicates. Tell me which ace you have, 
if any.” 

(c) “I have the ace of clubs.” 

(d) “Thank you! I can count thirteen tricks.” 

Sixth example. 


Opener 

♦ Ax 

9 AKx 

♦ AKQJxxx 

♦ K 

2 diamonds 

3 hearts (b) 

7 no trumps (d) 


Responder 

♦ xx 

vQJxxxx 

♦ xx 

♦ A Jx 

2 hearts (a) 

4 clubs (c) 


(a) A positive bid, showing a heart suit headed by A, K, or 
Q-J. 

(b) In the full knowledge that partner’s suit is headed by 
precisely the Q-J. 

(c) Showing the ace of clubs, agreement in a trump suit 
having been reached. 

(d) Opener can count fourteen tricks: seven diamonds, 
two clubs, a spade and at least four hearts. 


Seventh example. 

Opener 

♦ A 

VKQJlOxx 

♦ AKQJ 
4 Ax 

2 hearts 

3 diamonds (b) 

4 clubs (d) 

6 hearts (f) 


Responder 
♦ xxxxx 

f XXX 
♦ XX 

4»Kxx 

2 no trumps (a) 

3 hearts (c) 

5 clubs (e) 


(a) The conventional negative bid. 
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(b) Showing a secondary suit. 

(c) Indicating a preference for hearts. Hearts have now 
become established as the trump suit. 

(d) “I know you have a weak hand, but I’m still in quest 
of a slam. I have the ace of clubs. Do you have the king of 
clubs?” 

(e) “I do.” 

(f) The.small slam is now assured, opener knowing that his 
only loser will be the ace of trumps. 

Part Two: Slam Bidding. In the preceding section on 
opening two-bids and responses thereto, the broad subject 
under discussion was, in part, slam bidding. The opening two- 
bid guarantees a game, and the ensuing bidding is for the 
purpose of determining whether a slam can be made. We also 
discussed slam bidding in Lesson 4, where it was illustrated 
that 33 points in high cards will yield a small slam, and that 
37 points in high cards will yield a grand slam. In no-trump 
bidding, the determination of whether a slam could be made 
necessitates nothing more than routine addition, since opener’s 
bid is precise (16-18; 22-24; 25-27); and responder has nothing 
more to do than to add his points to opener’s (17+16=33; 
11+22=33; 12+25=37; etc.). If the total adds to 33 or 37, 
responder bids either a small slam or a grand slam, respectively. 

Obviously, there is much more to slam bidding than was 
presented in the foregoing lessons. Most slams are arrived at 
after an opening bid of one in a suit, since nine out of ten deals 
are so opened. In the realm of suit-bidding, slams cannot be 
determined exclusively by point-count. The point-count must be 
supplemented by location of the “key” cards — that is, aces and 
kings, or equivalent voids or singletons. A glimpse into the 
meaning of key cards was revealed in Part One of this lesson, 
where specific aces and kings were shown after agreement in a 
trump suit was reached. Let us examine further this matter of 
key cards. Suppose you hold the following hand: 

♦ x 

¥ AKQxxxxxxx 

♦ A 

*x 
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Your partner opens with one spade. Can you make a small 
slam? Or a grand slam? 

The answer is: you don’t know. If your partner holds hand 

(1) below, you cannot make a slam. If he holds hand (2), you 
can make a small slam. And if he has hand (3) a grand slam is 
guaranteed. 


( 1 ) 

♦ KQ Jxx 

»x 

♦ KQJx 

♦ KQx 


( 2 ) 

♦ AQJxx 

»x 

♦ KQxx 
4 xxx 


( 3 ) 

4 AQxxx 

»x 

♦ XXX 

4 AJxx 


(1) Despite opener’s 19 points, you cannot make any slam, 
since the opponents will cash two aces. 

(2) Although opener has but 14 points, a small slam is 
assured, since your only loser will be the ace of clubs. 

(3) Although opener has a minimum hand of 13 points, a 
grand slam is guaranteed, since his ace of spades and ace of 
clubs will take care of your two losers in spades and clubs. 

From the above, it is evident that “points” have nothing 
to do with the determination of whether a slam can be made. 
The sole issue, from responder’s point of view is: HOW MANY 
ACES DOES OPENER HAVE? If no aces, no slam; of one 
ace, a small slam; if two aces, a grand slam. Putting it another 
way, 8 points in opener’s hand, if they consist of two aces, are 
worth infinitely more than 19 points, consisting of no aces. On 
this deal, then, aces become the key cards. 

Let us look at another example of key cards, in terms of 
reinforcing the point-count in slam bidding. You hold the 
following opening hand (1) and partner holds either of the other 
two hands (2) and (3). 


( 1 ) 

♦ AQxxxx 
*AKJ 

♦ Qx 
4 Ax 
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( 2 ) 

♦ K Jxx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ xx 
*KQJx 


( 3 ) 

♦ K Jxxx 

f XXX 

♦ x 

♦ KQJx 


You open hand (1) with one sfeade, and on both hand (2) 
and (3), responder will jump to three spades, showing 13-15 
points, and four or more trumps. In terms of point-count you 
know you have at least 33 between you. Yet, as the reader can 
see, if responder holds hand (2), a slam cannot be made, since 
the opponents will cash the ace and king of diamonds. If 
responder holds hand (3), a small slam will be made, for 
responder’s singleton diamond — a key card — will effectively 
prevent the opponents from cashing two diamond tricks. 

The natural question at this point, is, of course, how does one 
find out about these key cards? Let us examine the process, 
step by step. 

Blackwood Slam Convention. This convention will enable 
you to determine with accuracy, exactly how many aces and 
kings your partner holds. The Blackwood Convention is used 
universally, and is a precision instrument without which most 
slams cannot be bid with any degree of assurance. Here it 
is. 

When the preliminary rounds of bidding have indicated that 
a slam is probable, and a suit has been established as the trump 
suit, either player may employ the convention by bidding 
FOUR NO TRUMPS. No special holding is required for this 
bid, but the player making it must be quite convinced that the 
hand will play safely for eleven tricks. 

Partner cannot pass this four no trump bid, which is a request 
for him to show his aces. 

The artificial responses to four no trumps are as follows: 

With no aces, bid five clubs. 

With one ace, bid five diamonds. 

With two aces, bid five hearts. 

t With three aces, bid five spades. 

With four aces, bid five clubs. 

After aces have been shown, the originator of the four no 
trump bid may ask for kings by bidding FIVE NO TRUMPS, 
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to which partner will respond (artificially) in the same fashion 
as he did to four no trumps: 

With no kings, bid six clubs. 

With one king, bid six diamonds. 

With two kings, bid six hearts. 

-With three kings, bid six spades. 

With four kings, bid six no trumps. 

As the reader can see, the responses to this convention are 
given according to the rank of suits, from the lowest to the 
highest (clubs, diamonds, hearts, spades, no trumps). And, of 
course, the originator will then know exactly how many aces 
and kings partner holds. 

Let us apply this convention to a hand previously discussed. 
Partner opens with one spade, and you hold : 

♦ x 

V AKQxxxxxxx 

♦ A 
*x 

Partner’s possible hands are: 


(1) 

(2) (3) 

♦ KQJxx 

♦ AQJxx 4AQxxx 

»x 

Vx »x 

♦ KQJx 

♦ KQxx 4xxx 

*KQx 

4xxx 4 »AJxx 

The bidding: 

(i) 

(2) 

Partner You 

Partner You 

1 spade 4 no trumps 1 spade 4 no trumps 

5 clubs 5 hearts 

5 diamonds 6 hearts . 


(3) 

Partner 

You 

1 spade 

4 no trumps 

5 hearts 

7 hearts or 

7 no trumps 
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(1) Partner’s response of five clubs shows no aces. You 
know a slam cannot be made, hence you stop at five hearts. 
Whenever responder bids five clubs, and originator then bids 
an agreed suit at the five-level, responder must pass.* 

(2) Partner’s response of five diamonds shows one ace. 
Whichever ace it is, twelve tricks are now guaranteed. 

(3) Partner’s response of five hearts shows two aces. You 
can now count thirteen sure tricks. 

The five no trumps bid is never used unless the partnership 
has all four aces. The bid is known as a “grand slam try,” 
since responder is forced to the six-level in any event. If res- 
ponder has the right number of kings, opener will bid a grand 
slam. 

Before the Blackwood Convention can be initiated, a suit 
must be established as the trump suit. In the foregoing example, 
your ten hearts firmly established that suit in your mind as 
trumps. But, in many cases, you will not have a self-sustaining 
trump suit, and partnership exploration in the early rounds will 
be necessary before the proper trump suit can be established. 
Let us look at an example of how this establishment is arrived 
at prior to the initiation of the Blackwood Slam Convention. 

You are the responder, holding the following hand: 

♦ AKxxxx 
»KQx 

♦ Ax 
*xx 

The bidding has proceeded: 

Partner 

1 club 

3 spades (a) 

5 hearts (c) 

6 hearts (e) 


* If originator bids another suit at the five-level, it requests partner to 
bid five no trumps. 


You 

1 spade 

4 no trumps (b) 

5 no trumps (d) 
7 spades or 

7 no trumps (f) 
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(a) Showing 17-19 points and four or more spades. 

(b) The Blackwood Convention, asking for aces. 

(c) Showing two aces. 

(d) The Blackwood Convention, asking for kings. 

(e) Showing two kings. 

(f) You can now count thirteen tricks: six in spades, three 
in hearts, two in diamonds, and two in clubs. 

Here is an illustration of the Blackwood Convention as 
employed by the opener: 


Opener 

Responder 

♦ Ax 

♦ XXX 

V AKxxxx 

vQJxxx 

♦ KQJx 

♦ Axx 

*x 

4 Ax 

1 heart 

3 hearts (a) 

4 no trumps (b) 

5 hearts (c) 

5 no trumps (d) 

6 hearts (f) 

6 clubs (e) 


(a) Showing 13-15 points and four or more trumps. 

(b) Asking for aces. 

(c) Showing two aces. 

(d) Asking for kings. 

(e) No kings. 

(f) Opener knows that since responder has no kings, a 
spade trick will probably be lost to the opponents’ king of 
spades. If, over five no trumps, responder had bid six diamonds, 
showing one king, opener would have bid seven hearts or no 
trumps, since in this case, he could count on thirteen winning 
tricks : six hearts, four diamonds, the ace of spades, the ace of 
clubs, and partner’s king (spades or clubs). 

The Blackwood Convention is also utilized after an opening 
bid of two in a suit. To illustrate: 

You Partner 

♦ AKQJlOxx *x 

Vx tKQJxxx 

♦ AK fQJxx 

+ KQJ *xx 
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2 spades 3 hearts (a) 

4 no trumps (b) 5 clubs (c) 

5 spades (d) 

(a) The positive response showing a minimum of 7 points 
and a minimum of \ quick trick. 

(b) The Blackwood Convention. 

(c) No aces. 

(d) “Why can’t you ever have an ace or two ?” 

This, then, is the Blackwood Slam Convention, and the way 
in which it is applied. It is a most useful and necessary gadget 
for discovering whether your partnership possesses the aces 
and kings required to yield a small slam or a grand slam. 

Between partners playing the Blackwood Convention, a bid 
of four no trumps at any time is understood to be conventional, 
except as follows: 

Whenever the immediately-preceding bid by partner has 
been any number of no trumps, four no trumps is NOT the 
Blackwood Convention, and can be passed. 

For example: 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Opener Responder Opener Responder 

1 no trump 4 no trumps 1 diamond 2 no trumps 

4 no trumps 

( 3 ) 

Opener Responder 

1 club 1 heart 

3 no trumps 4 no trumps 

(1) The response is simply a raise in no trumps. It asks 
opener to bid a small slam if he has a maximum no trump bid 
(18 points). The response would be made on the following 
hand: 

£ KQx 
V Axx 
♦ KJxx 
*Qxx 
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(2) The four no trump bid states : “Partner, I have too much 
to bid merely three no trumps. If your jump was made on a 
maximum hand (IS points, rather than 13 or 14), bid six no 
trumps. Otherwise, pass.” The four no trumps rebid by opener 
would be made on the following hand : 

♦ xx 

VAKx 

♦ AKQx 

♦ Q 10 xx 

(3) The four no trumps bid tells opener to bid six no trumps 
if his jump to three was based on a maximum holding (22 or 
more points, as opposed to a minimum of 21). Responder’s 
hand might be: 

♦ Qxx 

9 AKxx 

♦ Jxx 

*J10x 

Stating the above in negative fashion, whenever the im- 
mediately-preceding bid has not been any number of no trumps, 
four no trumps is deemed to be the initiation of the Blackwood 
Convention. In the following examples, each four no trumps 
bid is conventional. 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


Opener 

Responder 

Opener 

Responder 

1 heart 

1 spade 

1 spade 

4 no trumps 

3 hearts 

4 no trumps 




(3) 

(4) 

Opener 

Responder 

Opener 

Responder 

1 heart 

1 spade 

1 diamond 

3 diamonds 

2 clubs 

3 hearts 

4 no trumps 


4 no trumps 




(5) 

(6) 

Opener 

Responder 

Opener 

Responder 

1 club 

2 hearts . 

1 no trump 

3 spades 

3 clubs 

4 no trumps 

4 spades 

4 no trumps 
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Gerber Four-Club convention. The question arises: if 
the immediately-preceding bid by partner has been either one, 
two or three no trumps, how can I than find out about his 
aces? For example, partner opens the biding with one no trump, 
and you hold: 


♦ x 

V AKxxxxxx 

♦ AK 

*XX 


You want to know how many aces and kings your partner 
holds, not how many points. If you bid four no trumps he will 
probably interpret this bid as a direct raise, and will pass with 
less than a maximum hand. Obviously, that is not the interpre- 
tation you want him to make. 

In such situations, where the Blackwood Convention cannot 
be used, the solution is to jump to FOUR CLUBS, which is 
the initiation of the Gerber Four-Club Convention. 

This bid requires responder to show his aces artificially, 
going up the ladder according to the rank of suits: 

With no aces, or all four aces, bid four diamonds. 

With one ace, bid four hearts. 

With two aces, bid four spades. 

With three aces, bid four no trumps. 

The four-club bidder, after having learned about aces, may 
then ask for kings by bidding that suit (or no trump) ranking 
directly over the last response, e.g., if the response to four clubs 
is four hearts, the originator may now bid four spades to ask 
for kings. A response of four no trumps would now show no 
kings; five clubs, one king; five diamonds, two kings; five 
hearts, three kings; and five spades, four kings. 

Or, if the response to four clubs is four spades, four no trumps 
would now ask for kings. A response of five clubs would show 
none; five diamonds, one; etc. 

On the hand presented previously, which actually arose in 
the 1950 World’s Masters Pairs Championships, this was the 
correct bidding, using the Gerber Four-Club Convention: 
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Opener 

Responder 

4 Qxxx 

4 Ax 

V Jxx 

9 AKxxxxxx 

♦ AKx 

4 xx 

4 AKx 

*x 

1 no trump 

4 clubs (a) 

4 spades (b) 

4 no trumps (c) 

5 hearts (d) 

7 no trumps (e) 


(a) The Gerber Convention. 

(b) The response showing two aces. 

(c) The next-ranking “suit,” asking for kings. 

(d) The response showing two kings. 

(e) Responder can now count thirteen tricks. 

Showing of Specific Aces and Kings. The Blackwood and 
Gerber Slam Conventions are utilized whenever the originator 
desires to know the number of aces and kings his partner holds. 
But there are other situations where it becomes necessary for 
him, for slam purposes, to determine which ace or king partner 
holds. These cases illustrate the “direct” method of showing 
aces and kings: 

♦ AKQx 

V AQxxxx 

♦ xxx 

4 — 

Opener Responder 

1 heart 3 hearts 

3 spades (a) 4 diamonds (b) 

6 hearts (c) 

(a) “I have the ace of spades or a void in spades and am 
interested in a slam.” (If opener were not interested in a slam, 
he would simply bid four hearts). 

(b) “I have the ace of diamonds.” 

(c) “Thank you. Now I don’t have to worry about the 
opponents winning the first two tricks in diamonds.” 

Responder’s hand was: * 
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♦ XX 

9 K Jxx 

♦ A Jx 

*Q Jxx 

If responder’s hand has been : 

♦ xx 

9 K Jxx 

♦ Q Jxx 

4KJx 

the slam would have been defeated, since the opponents then 
would have been able to win the first two tricks with the ace 
and king of diamonds. 

On the actual hand, neither the Blackwood nor the Gerber 
Convention would have been able to provide the specific 
information needed: does responder have the ace of diamonds? 

An ace-showing bid can be made and will be so interpreted 
according to the following principle. 

Whenever a suit has been emphatically agreed upon (via a 
jump bid by either partner), a bid in a new suit by either 
partner shows the ace of that suit. And, of course, the showing 
of aces after emphatic agreement in a suit has been reached 
expresses a positive interest in a slam. 

Here is an illustration of the showing of a specific king. 
Without the knowledge that his partner held this card, 
opener’s bidding of a slam would have been highly speculative. 


Opener 

Responder 

*Kx 

#xx 

9 AKxxxx 

• QJxxx 

♦ — 

♦ A Jxx 

* AQxxx 

4 Kx 

1 heart 

3 hearts 

4 clubs (a) 

4 diamonds (b) 

5 clubs (c) 

6 hearts (e) 

6 clubs (d) 
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(a) Showing the club ace, as a try for slam. 

(b) The answer in kind, showing the ace of diamonds. 

(c) A quest for the king of clubs. 

(d) I have it! 

(e) The ace of spades is the only trick the opponents will get. 
Note that responder’s ace of diamonds is useless. 

The Singleton in Slam Bidding. Aces and Kings, either in 
quantity or specific ones, do not alone make a slam. Many 
slams are dependent upon the possession of a singleton that 
effectively prevents the opponents from cashing two tricks in 
that suit. 

For example, you hold: 


♦ AKQxx 
VKxx 

♦ Qxx 
4»xx 


The bidding has proceeded: 

You 

1 spade 

2 spades 

3 hearts 
? 


Partner 

2 hearts 

3 diamonds 

4 spades 


What should you do? The immediate impulse would be to 
pass, but this would be incorrect. 

You should recognize first that partner has a very strong 
hand. He could have bid four spades right over your two-spade 
rebid, instead of introducing the diamond suit and later leaping 
to four spades. From his bidding, he should have just one club 
in his hand (in a moment, we’ll analyze why), and his heart 
suit should be consolidated by your king. 

Actually his hand was: 


♦ Jxx 
¥ AQJxx 
fAKxx 
**x 
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The recognition by opener of the singleton in clubs in partner’s 
hand is the important feature of this hand. How was opener to 
know this? 

As a principle of bidding: whenever a player names three 
suits, and incorporates a jump in his sequence of bids, he shows 
that he has no more than a singletoi^in the fourth suit. 


QUIZ 

The bidding has proceeded as indicated. What do you bid 
with each of the following hands? 


( 1 ) 

♦ XXX 

»KQx 

♦ AJx 

4 AKxx 

You Partner 

1 club 3 no trumps 

? 

( 3 ) 

♦ AQxxxx 

♦ AKJ 

♦ Kxx 

*x 

You Partner 

1 spade 3 spades 

4 no trumps 5 diamonds 
? 

( 5 ) 

♦ x 

f AKxxxx 

♦ KQJ10 
*KQ 


( 2 ) 

4 AKxxx 
4 Axx 

♦ Kxx 
4xx 

You Partner 

1 spade 3 spades 

? 

( 4 ) 

♦ AKxxx 
fKQx 

♦ XX 

4»Kxx 

You Partner 

1 spade 4 no trumps 

4 diamonds 5 spades 
? 

( 6 ) 

♦ AKxxx 
¥ AJxx 

♦ Ax 
4xx 
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You Partner 

1 heart 4 hearts 

7 


(7) 

4x 

»x 

♦ KQxxxxx 

* A 

Partner You 
1 no trump ? 


(9) 

♦ KQxxx 
¥ A J 10 xx 

♦ xx 

4 x 

You Partner 

1 spade 3 spades 

7 

(ID 

♦ xx 
fAKJ 

♦ Q Jxx 
4 Qxxx 

Partner You 
1 diamond 3 diamonds 

4 clubs 4 hearts 

5 diamonds ? 


You Partner 

1 spade 2 diamonds 

2 hearts 4 hearts 

? 

( 8 ) 

♦ AQxxx 
Vxx 

cx ♦ — 

4 AK Jxxx 

You Partner 

1 club 1 spade 

? 

( 10 ) 

4 Kxxx 
V xxxx 

♦ Axx 
4xx 

You Partner 

1 spade 2 spades 

4 clubs ? 

( 12 ) 

4 K 

♦ AKQlOx 

♦ AJx 
4 Axxx 

Partner You 

1 heart 3 no trumps 


ANSWERS 

(1) Six no trumps. You have 17 high-card points and partner 
has 16-18. 33 high-card points are guaranteed. 
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(2) Four spades. There can be no slam with partner’s 13-15 
points opposite your 16 points (15 points originally, plus 1 for 
the fifth card of a suit which has been supported). 

(3) Six spades. You have 22 points (.1 point was added for 
the fifth spade and 2 for the sixth spade). Partner has 13-15 
points — and the opponents don’t have two aces to cash. 
Whenever the partnership holds tttree aces, a good trump suit, 
and 33 points, a small slam should be bid. 

(4) Pass,. If your partner thought a slam was makeable with 
your one ace, he would have bid it. Obviously, one ace wasn’t 
enough, so don’t let your 16 points move you to bid a slam. 

(5) Pass. Partner’s bidding shows 9 or fewer high-card 
points. It’s most unlikely that he has two aces — as a matter of 
fact, good players have learned never to make a direct leap to 
game with two quick tricks. 

(6) Five diamonds. You have 18 points, and partner has at 
least 13. To bid four no trumps 'is futile if partner lacks the 
club ace. Yet slam is there if he has K, Q, or a singleton club. 
Your overbid of a game requests him to bid a slam if he holds 
second-round control of the unbid suit, clubs. 

(7) Four clubs, the Gerber Convention. If your partner has 
three aces, you will make a grand slam; two aces, a small slam; 
one ace, you’ll bid five diamonds, as the final contract. 

(8) Six spades. You can’t get scientific on this one — partner 
can have any one of thousands of combinations and you can 
never find out which “key” cards he holds: the king of spades, 
the ace or king of hearts, etc. It’s conceivable that you might 
go overboard at six spades, and equally conceivable that you 
might be missing a lay-down grand slam contract. On ex- 
perience, I would guess that — four times out of five — you’ll 
make your six-spade contract. 

(9) Four spades. You have strictly a minimum hand and if 
partner can’t bid a slam, neither can you. With a minimum 
hand, one should never get aggressive. 

(10) Four diamonds. You told your partner you had a bad 
hand, and he knows it. Obviously he could have bid at least 
four spades, since you can’t pass four clubs. Show him your 
ace of diamonds — it’s on the house. 

(11) Pass. You’ve bid your hand to the hilt, showing 13-15 
points on your first bid, plus four or more diamonds. On the 
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second bid, you’ve shown the ace of hearts. Partner is probably 
looking for a spade control (hoping you have the king or ace 
of spades). But, whatever he’s looking for, you haven’t got it. 

(12) Seven no trumps, with absolute assurance. He has 16-18 
high-card points; you have 21 high-card points, which adds 
to 37 points, a grand slam. In addition, partner’s jump to three 
no trumps shows a 4-3-3-3 distribution and with eight hearts 
between you, you should win five heart tricks. I’ll wager partner 
will be able to win fifteen tricks with your dummy. (If only he 
could save the two extra tricks for the next deal!). 



LESSON 7 

Defensive Bidding 

(By the Opponents of the Opening Bidder) 


ALL OF the bidding up to this point has been devoted to the 
strategy, the approach, and the tactics of the opening bidder 
and his partner, the responder. The opponents have not as yet 
been introduced; their exclusion has been deliberate. Just as in 
the basic training of a soldier, the bridge player must first 
learn what weapons are available and how to use them. Only 
then is he prepared to meet the enemy on the field of battle. 

You, the reader, have undergone your basic training. You 
are now ready to study the tactics of dealing with the enemy. 

In all that follows, it is important to remember that the 
position of the defensive side is fundamentally different from 
that of the opening side. 

When you open the bidding, there is always a reasonable 
chance that partner and you will have 26 or more points between 
you and that you will attain your objective of making a game. 
But when you are the opponents of the opening bidder, your 
chances of making a game are remote ! Why is this so? Because 
there are roughly 40 points in the deck, of which the opening 
bidder has at least 13. That leaves 27 for the other three hands. 
For you and your partner to hold 26 of the remaining 27 points 
is most unlikely. Often the opening bidder will have 16 or more 
points, in which case there are not 26 points left for you. 

Never forget this unpleasant fact of life. It is the decisive 
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consideration many times when you have the option of whether 
to bid or not to bid, as an opponent of the opening bidder. 
When you choose to step into the path of displayed strength 
(at least 13 points in the hands of the opening bidder) you are 
treading on highly dangerous ground — and you can be severely 
hurt. Remember: the opening bidder and his partner have 
learned how to appraise their assets and how to employ their 
weapons. When you step in, as the opponent, you could get 
ambushed. 

The Overcall. An overcall is a competitive bid, made by 
either opponent of the opening bidder. Since the probability 
of the overcaller and his partner making a game is remote, the 
primary objective is not to get to a game, but rather, to direct 
the defence : TO TELL PARTNER WHAT SUIT TO LEAD IF 
AND WHEN THE OPENING BIDDER’S SIDE BUYS THE 
CONTRACT. 

In all text books, and in experience, the overcall is referred 
to as a “lead-directing” bid. Of course, there will be times 
when you overcall that you will find your partner with a good 
hand, thereby enabling your side to fulfil either a part-score or 
a game contract. But the overcall is not made with that expecta- 
tion. It is strictly a defensive bid, informing your partner what 
he should lead when an opponent becomes declarer. 

It is estimated that about 50 per cent of all game contracts 
are won or lost on the opening lead. That is, the opponent 
makes a “bad” opening lead, giving declarer a present of a 
trick, and his contract; or he makes a “good-to-excellent” open- 
ing lead that ultimately leads to the defeat of declarer’s contract. 
And, as every experienced player knows, the proper choice of 
an opening lead “in the blind” is usually a most difficult proposi- 
tion. When your partner overcalls, he makes it easy for you to 
lead, by eliminating what otherwise would be guesswork on your 
part. When he overcalls, he is most strongly suggesting to. you: 
“Partner, after the bidding has ended, lead the suit I have bid.” 

Suppose that you, as the West defender, hold this hand: 

*Kx 

* Qxx 

♦ Qxxx 

*Qxxx 
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and the bidding has proceeded: 


South West North East 

1 heart Pass 1 no trump Pass 

4 hearts Pass Pass Pass 

What should you lead against South’s four-heart contract? 
No Answer. All you know is that North-South have at least 
26 points between them, and that South has a self-sustaining 
heart suit. The best player in the world could pick the “killing” 
lead only by luck. 

But, suppose the bidding had gone: 


South West North East 

1 heart Pass 1 no trump 2 spades 

4 hearts Pass Pass Pass 

Your opening lead would now be easy. You would bang 
down the king of spades, since partner’s overcall had indicated 
a good spade suit. The guesswork has been eliminated. 

Requirements For An Over call. Broadly speaking, overcalls 
fall into two classes: (a) the overcall at the one-level, for 
seven tricks, and (b) the overcall at the two-level for eight 
tricks. While the expressed purpose of the overcall, at any level, 
is to dictate to partner what he should lead, the fact remains 
that there will be days when you will be left to play the hand in 
your overcalling suit. It stands to reason, then, that when you 
overcall at the two-level, you had better have a stronger hand 
then when you overcall at the one-level. 

I. Overcall at the One-Level. The suit requirement is a 
suit of at least five cards headed by a minimum of two of the 
top four picture cards (A-K, A-Q, K-Q, K-J, or Q-J). 

The point-count requirement is, if not vulnerable, 10 to 14; 
if vulnerable, 11 to 14. 

Let us look at some illustrations of the overcall at the one- 
level. 

You are sitting East, non-vulnerable, and North has opened 
the bidding with one diamond. 
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( 1 ) 

♦ AKxxx 
VKxx 

♦ XX 

4xxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ XXX 

tfKQJxx 

♦ Ax 
*xxx 


(3) 

♦ KQx 

V Qxxxx 

♦ xx 
*QJx 


(1) Overcall with one spade, showing 10-14 points, and at 
least a five-card suit headed by no fewer than two of the top 
four cards. 

(2) Overcall with one heart, to direct the heart lead from 
partner. 

(3) Pass, because your long suit is too weak. If you overcall 
with one heart you will be asking your partner to lead a heart; 
whereas if you don’t overcall, partner will lead his best suit — 
either spades or clubs; and, whichever he leads, your high 
cards in that suit will either win tricks directly, or help partner 
establish his suit. 

You are vulnerable, sitting East, and North has opened the 
bidding with one diamond. 


(4) 

♦ AJxxx 
Vxx 

♦ Kxx 
4xxx 


(5) 

♦ KQ Jxx 
Vxx 

♦ XX 

♦ Axxx 


( 6 ) 

♦ XX 

V AKQxxx 

♦ xx 
4xxx 


(4) Pass. You do not have the 1 1 points required to make a 
vulnerable overcall. 

(5) Bid one spade. Your hand is prefect for an overcall at 
the one-level: a good suit and the required points (a minimum 
of 11). 

(6) Bid one heart. A “solid” overcall — hearts must be the 
best lead from your point of view. So you tell your partner to 
lead the suit. 

Now let us examine the reasons for the foregoing require- 
ments. 

On the requirement that overcaller have at least a five-card 
suit. 

This is primarily for self-preservation. Bear in mind that if 
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you are left to play the contract in your overcalling suit, the 
presence* of the fifth card of that suit will cushion the impact 
of whatever loss may develop. For example, you hold the 
following hand, and the bidding has proceeded as indicated: 

♦ x\x 

f AKQxx 

♦ XXX 

*xx 

Opponent You Opponent Partner 

1 club 1 heart Pass Pass 

Pass 

Exactly what will happen cannot be predicted: you don’t 
know what your partner holds. Obviously you will win three 
tricks with your A-K-Q of trumps. Whether you’ll win a trick 
with the fourth trump is problematical. But after four rounds 
of hearts have been played, your fifth heart will probably win 
a trick. 

As a consequence of the five-card guarantee, overcaller’s 
partner has a permanent guide if he chooses to bid. He knows 
that three little cards of that suit are adequate support. 

On the requirement that over caller hold at least two of the 
top four cards within his suit. 

Since the purpose of the overcall is to dictate to partner 
what he should lead, you should hold sufficient high-card 
strength to justify the dictum. Lacking that strength, don’t 
overcall — let your partner pick his own lead. 

On the point-count requirements. 

The requirements of 10-14 points for a non- vulnerable 
overcall at the one-level, 11-14 points for a vulnerable, have 
been determined by experience. The reason for the higher 
minimum if vulnerable is simple: if you go down, vulnerable, 
it will be more expensive. Hence when you make a vulnerable 
overcall you should have a trifle more in reserve. 

Note that when you overcall at the one-level, you will never 
have more than 14 points. What to do if you have more than 
14 points, and your right-hand opponent opens the bidding, 
will be discussed later in this lesson. 
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II. Overcall at the Two-Level. A reminder: when you 
overcall at the two-level (although it is merely to telf partner 
what suit to lead) you are contracting to win eight tricks. You 
can be hurt badly if your hand doesn’t fulfil the following 
prescribed requirements. 

Whenever you overcall at the two-level, your hand should 
contain 13-15 points,* that is, an opening bid or a little better. 
But the most important requirement is that you have a very 
good suit, a suit that figures to lose no more than two tricks 
if it becomes trumps. Suits like the following are treacherous: 

AQxxx KJxxx QJxxx 

The above suits may produce very few tricks against a bad 
trump break, whereas the combinations that follow — no richer 
in point count — are protected against a bad break of the re- 
maing outstanding trumps. 

KQJ9xx QJ1098x QJlOxxx 

A “very good” suit is defined as: 

(a) A five-card suit containing at least three of the top four 
picture cards (A K J, A Q J, or K Q J). 

(b) A six-card suit, containing either at least 6 points in 
high cards (A K, A Q, or K Q J); or at least three of the top 
five cards (AJIOxxx, KJlOxxx, or QJlOxxx). 

The requirement of 13-15 points for an overcall at the two- 
level, as contrasted with the requirement of 10-14 points at the 
one-level, is clearly essential: you are contracting to win eight 
tricks, and the extra points are there to prevent you from getting 
hurt badly if the opponents permit you to play the contract. 

There is no breakdown for vulnerability at the two-level; 
that is, 13-15 points and a very good suit constitute a satisfactory 
two-level overcall regardless of vulnerability. But the reader 
should' be most careful about making “light” vulnerable over- 
calls at the two-level, such as a 12-point overcall, or a 13-15 

* If you have a “very good” six-card suit, a minimum of 12 points is 
sufficient. The sixth trump will more than compensate for the point 
deficiency. The subject of what constitutes a “very good” suit is discussed 
in the succeeding paragraphs. 
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overcall on an inadequate suit. Against strong opponents, a 
catastrophe may occur. You will discover that when you are 
vulnerable, you cannot afford to “stick your neck out” and defy 
the opponents to do something to you. They will do something. 

Let us clarify this matter of vulnerability. When you are 
either the opening bidder or the responder, vulnerability does 
not affect your bidding: you oid according to your points, 
towards either a game or a slam. But when you are overcalling — 
bidding in the face of displayed strength — you are treading on 
dangerous ground, and you might get caught in the middle, 
between two strong hands. You must always remember that 
when you go down to defeat, your loss is greater when you are 
vulnerable than when you are not. The opponents are, of course, 
also aware of this, and they are much more apt to double you 
when you are vulnerable than when you are not. Consequently, 
stay in line when you make overcalls, especially if you are 
vulnerable. 

Here are some examples of two-level overcalls. The opening 
bid in front of you is one spade and you hold each of the 


following hands: 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ xxxx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ Axx 

9 AQxxx 

9 AKQxx 

9 AKQxx 

♦ AQx 

♦ XX 

♦ XX 

4x 

4xxx 

4xxx 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

♦ XX 

♦ x 

♦ xxxx 

V xx 

fxxx 

fAKQx 

♦ A J lOxxx 

♦ Axx 

♦ XX 

* AQx 

4 K Q Jxxx 

4 Axx 


(1) Pass. Your five-card suit is not good enough for a two- 
level overcall. Furthermore, beware of overcalling on hands 
where you have length in the opener’s suit. Opener’s partner 
figures to be short in that suit, and if he happens to have a good 
hand in high cards, you may hear a resounding double from him. 
You might then be hurt seriously, 
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(2) Pass. Your suit is a “very good” one, but the hand lacks 
13-15 points. 

(3) Bid two hearts. A solid overcall; the suit is there and the 
points are there. 

(4) Bid two diamonds. The points are there (13-15 counting 
distribution), and the six-card suit is “very good.” 

(5) Bid two clubs. Although the hand contains but 12 points, 
the sixth card of the “very good” suit compensates for the 
deficiency. 

(6) Pass. One does not overcall, at any level, on a four-card 
suit. (What to do with good hands lacking a long suit is dis- 
cussed later in this lesson). 

Response to an Over call at the One-Level. Whenever your 
partner overcalls at the one-level, you know he has exactly 
10-14 points (not vulnerable) or 11-14 points (vulnerable). 
Hence, you will never freely raise your overcalling partner 
unless you have at least 11 points, since otherwise you can 
entertain no hopes of being even near the 26 points required 
for a game. 

The following is your guide to responding to a partner who 
has overcalled at the one-level. 

With 10 or fewer points, pass. 

With 11 or 12 points, make one contractive bid, either 

by raising your partner’s suit (with three or more supporting 
trumps), or by bidding a suit (or no trump) of your own. 

With 13-14 points, strongly invite a game by jumping 

either in partner’s suit or in no trump. He will then know that 
you have a minimum opening bid, and he can decide whether 
to go on to game or to pass. 

With 15 or more points, promptly bid a game in his suit, 

no tramp, or in your own suit; else, jump in your own suit, 
which is forcing to game. 

Let us look at some illustrations of how to respond to a 
partner who has made an overcall at the one-level. 

You are East, not vulnerable. You hold the following hands, 
and the bidding proceeds as indicated : 


South West North East 

1 heart 1 spade Pass ? 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) 

4xx #Jxx 4xxx #xx 

fxxx tAxx »xx Vxxx 

♦ AQxxx 4AQxxx ♦ AQxxxx ♦ AQ Jxx 
4Qxx 4xx 4xx 4 Axx 

(1) Pass. You have 9 points opposite partner’s maximum of 
14; game is impossible. 

(2) Bid two spades. Your raise of partner’s overcall shows 
11-12 points (you have 11 in high cards, plus 1 for distribution, 
plus 1 for the promotion of the jack of trumps, less 1 for the 
deficiency of three trumps). If partner has a maximum overcall, 
he will carry on to game. 

(3) Pass. Your hands cannot produce a game. If somebody 
points a gun at you and said “BID!” you would bid two spades, 
since you know partner has at least five spades. 

(4) Bid two diamonds, a constructive bid on 11-12 points. 
If partner has a maximum hand, he will bid again. Partner 
will know, also, that you don’t have three spades, else you would 
have raised him. 

You are East, vulnerable. You hold each of the following 
hands, and the bidding proceeds as indicated : 


South 

West North 

East 

1 heart 

1 spade Pass 


? 

(5) 

(6) 


(7) 

4 xxxx 

4 xx 


4 Kxx 

4x 

♦ Qxxx 


4 xx 

♦ AQxxx 

♦ Kxx 


♦ AQxx 

4KJx 

4 AQxx 


4 AQxx 


(8) 

(9) 



4 xx 

4 xxx 


4 AQx 

4 xx 



♦ A xxx 

♦ AKQJxx 


4KQxx 

4 A J 



(5) Bid three spades, announcing 13-14 points. If partner 
has any more than a mere minimum vulnerable, he will bid 
four spades. 
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(6) Bid one no trump, showing 11-12 points, and protection 
in hearts, the adversely-bid suit. 

(7) Bid four spades. You have 15 points, partner has at 
least 1 1. He has a minimum of five spades and you have three. 

(8) Bid three no trumps, on your 1 5 points, and the adversely- 
bid heart suit twice protected. 

(9) Bid three diamonds, showing 15 or more points and 
forcing to game. If partner bids three no trumps, pass. If partner 
bids three spades, bid four. 

Response to an Overcall at the Two-Level. Whenever your 
partner overcalls at the two-level, his hand will contain 13-15 
points. 

With 10 or fewer points, pass. 

With 11 or 12 points, raise your partner to the three- 

level, or bid two no trumps, or bid your own good suit, accord- 
ing to the composition of your hand. 

With 13 or more points, game is assured, since partner’s 

overcall shows at least 13 points. Either bid a game directly 
in partner’s suit, in your suit, or in no trump; or jump in 
your own suit, which is forcing to game; or bid the opponents’ 
suit, which is forcing to game.* 

As East, you hold each of the following hands and the 
bidding has proceeded as indicated. 


South West North East 

1 spade 2 hearts Pass ? 


( 1 ) 

♦ XXX 
f XX 

♦ KJxx 
4 A Jxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ xx 
Vxxx 

♦ KQxx 
4 AQxx 


(3) 

4 xx 
V Jxxx 
♦ AQxx 
4xxx 


(4) 

4 AKJ 
4 Qxxx 

♦ x 

4 xxxxx 


(5) 

4 xxx 
4 xx 

♦ AKQxx 
4.Qxx 


( 6 ) 

4 QJ lOx 

4 XX 

♦ AQxx 
4 AQx 


* A bid in the opponents’ suit; known as a “cue-bid,” is discussed at 
length in Lesson.9. 
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(1) Pass. You have 9 points opposite partner’s 13-15. 

(2) Bid three hearts, showing 11-12 points, and establishing 
hearts as the trump suit. Partner will bid a game if he has more 
than just 13 points. 

(3) Pass. You have only 9 points; game is out of the question. 

(4) Bid four hearts. Your hand contains 14 points (10 in 
high cards, 1 for the promotion of the queen of trumps and 3 for 
the singleton). 

(5) Bid three diamonds. You have 11 high-card points. 
Partner will know this is a constructive bid, showing 11-12 
points, with no liking for hearts. 

(6) Bid three no trumps. You have 15 points, partner has at 
least 13, and the adversely-bid spades are well protected. 

Overcall at the Three-Level and Higher. When your first 
opportunity to overcall occurs at the three-or-higher level, it 
will usually mean that both of the opponents have bid. In 
these cases, game for your side is impossible. Hence your bid 
is for the exclusive purpose of demanding a sepcific lead; it 
should always be based on a solid, self-sustaining suit, of at 
least six-card length (preferably longer). To illustrate, the 
bidding has proceeded as indicated, and you (East) hold the 
following hands: 

South West North East 

1 spade Pass 2 diamonds ? 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

#xx 

♦ XX 

4 Kxx 

9xx 

fKQx 

Vxx 

♦ XX 

♦ Qx 

♦ XXX 

4 AKQ Jxxx 

4 A Jxxxx 

4 AKQxx 


(1) Bid three clubs, to direct the lead. Even if the opponents 
double you, you won’t go down more than two tricks, which 
is a cheap sacrifice to pay for the game that they could have 
made. 

(2) Pass. Your side can’t make a game, and you can get hurt 
badly should the missing high clubs be stacked against you. 
Incidentally, your partner figures to have virtually nothing, 
since South has at least 13 points, North has at least 10 points 
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for this response in a new suit at the two-level, and you have 
12 high-card points. 

(3) Pass. Your hand is not strong enough to warrant your 
stepping out at the three-level in the face of the strength dis- 
played by the enemy. 

The Jump Over call. Up to a year or so ago, the jump overcall 
was used to describe a hand of considerable strength. Un- 
fortunately, it showed a too-specific type of hand, and the 
occasions for its use did not arise frequently enough. So this 
bid was discarded. As currently utilized, the jump overcall 
shows a weakish hand with a long suit. The primary purpose 
of the “new” jump bid is to interfere with the enemy when it 
appears that they have the preponderance of strength. Further, 
it has the merit of pointing out to partner that the jump bidder 
has very little in the way of defensive values. And, finally, it 
indicates to partner where a profitable sacrifice may be taken if 
partner is convinced that the opening side can make a game. 

The requirements for the “weak” jump overcall are as 
follows: 

The bid should be based on a good suit, of at least six- 

card length. 

The hand should contain no more than 9 points in high 

cards. 

The high-card strength of the hand should be concentra- 
ted in the bid suit, with never more than 1 quick trick in the 
other three suits. 

The jump bidder should have a reasonable expectation 

of winning within three tricks of his contract if not vulnerable, 
or within two tricks of his contract if vulnerable — that is to say, 
his loss should not be in excess of 500 points. 

Here are some illustrations. You are East; the .previous 
bidding is indicated in each example: 

( 1 ) 

♦ KQJlOxxx 

»xx 

♦ XX 

4xx 


North ’ East 
1 diamonds 2 spades 
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( 2 ) 

♦ x 

♦ xx 

♦ J 109 8 

♦ AQJ lOxx 

North East 

1 heart $ clubs 


(3) 

♦ x 

VKQJ98xx 

♦ QJ10 
*xx 


North East 

1 spade 3 hearts 


(4) 

♦ x 

♦ XX 

♦ KQ109xxx 
4 K xx 


South West North 

1 heart Pass 1 no-trump 


(5) 

4 xx 

f XX 

♦ KQJlOxx 
4 A Jx 

North East 

1 spade 2 diamonds 


East 

3 diamonds 


(5) This hand is too good for a jump overcall. You should 
make a simple two-level overcall denoting a reasonable hand 
and a very good suit. 
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( 6 ) 

♦ AJ lOxxx 

VXXX 

♦ KQ 
*xx 


North East 

1 club 1 spade 


(6) This hand, like (5), is too good for a jump overcall. 

Double-Jump Overcall. This bid is virtually the same as in 
the single-jump overcall. It shows a weak hand, containing 
no more than 9 points in high cards, and very little defensive 
strength. This jump of one more than necessary should have 
one additional winner compared to the single-jump overcall. 

With each of the following hands, a double-jump bid of 
three spades should be made. The preceding bidding is indi- 
cated: 


Opponent You 
1 diamond 3 spades 


( 1 ) 

♦ QJ109xxx 
Vxx 

♦ Q J 109 

♦ — 


( 2 ) 

♦ AKQlOxxx 

¥x 

♦ xxxx 

*x 


( 3 ) 

♦ AQ 109xxx 

¥ — 

♦ Q J 10 
*xxx 


(1) If you are not vulnerable, a bid of four spades is recom- 
mended, since you do not figure to go down more than three 
tricks even if your partner has nothing. 

(2) If not vulnerable, bid four spades for the same reason 
as above. 

(3) If not vulnerable, bid four spades: if vulnerable, three 
spades. 

Overcall With One No Trump. This bid is the equivalent of an 
opening bid of one no trump — that is, it is the type of hand 
with which, had you been first, you would have opened one no 
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trump: 16-18 high-card points, a balanced hand, and the re- 
quisite protection in the four suits.* Partner will then take over 
just as though you had opened with one no trump. To illustrate, 
you hold: 


( 1 ) 

♦ AJx 

»KQV 

♦ AJx 

♦ Qxxx 

Opponent You 

1 spade 1 no trump 


( 2 ) 

♦ Ax 

V Kxx 

♦ AKQxx 

♦ Jxx 

Opponent You 

1 heart 1 no trump 

Over call With Two no Trumps. This bid indicates a hand 
with an opening two no trump bid: 22-24 points, a balanced 
hand, and all suits protected. In responding, partner will take 
the position that you have opened the bidding with two no 
trumps. To illustrate, you hold : 

♦ AQx 

*KJx 

♦ AKQxx 

*Kx 

Opponent You 

1 heart 2 no trumps 

* At times, this bid will be made with 19 points, when no better bid 
is available. The opponent’s suit must always be positively stopped, since 
that is the suit which the opponents are going to lead. 
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On occasion, this overcall is made on an unbalanced hand, 
with fewer than 22 points. Typically, the hand contains a long, 
solid, minor suit, and the bidder expects to win seven or eight 
tricks in his own hand. To illustrate, you hold: 

4 Kx 

• QJx 

♦ Ax 

4 » AKQJxx 

Opponent You 

1 spade 2 no trumps 

The “ Unusual No-Trump ” Overcall . Among the more recent 
developments in contract bridge, perhaps one of the most 
colourful is the “Unusual No-Trump Convention,” which 
provides that, when a player makes a bid of any number of 
no trumps that cannot possibly mean what it says, the bid is 
to be construed as asking partner to bid his longest minor suit. 
To illustrate: 

(1) West North East South 

1 spade Pass 2 hearts 2 no trumps 

Obviously, South’s two no trumps bid could not be construed 
as showing 22-24 points. There aren’t that many points in the 
deck, what with West having at least 13 and East at least 10. 
Even if there were that many points left, South would know 
that North had zero points — and would keep quiet, waiting 
for East-West to get themselves in a jam. 

(2) West North East South 

1 heart Pass 2 spades 2 no trumps 

Again, South’s bid could not show a legitimate two no-trump 
opening. West has 13 points and East has at least 19 for his 
jump-shift response. South’s bid is a command to North to 
bid his longest minor suit, in order that North-South may take 
a sacrifice save against East-West's game or slam. 
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The types of hands South might have in the above instances 


are: 

0 ) 


(a) 

♦ x 

fx 

♦ KJ lOxxx 

♦ KQlOxx 


(b) 

♦ — 

fx 

♦ Q J lOxxx 
4 A Jxxxx 


( 2 ) 


(a) 

(b) 

♦ x 

♦ — 

9 — 

9 — 

♦ Q Jxxxx 

♦ lOxxxxxx 

4 Q Jxxxx 

4> Kxxxxx 


Obviously, since East- West have shown tremendous strength, 
North cannot be expected to have much in the way of high-card 
strength. But, whichever minor suit North bids South will be 
able to support, for sacrificial purposes. 

It is most important to emphasize that the normal overcalls 
in no trump do not lose their obvious and natural significance, 
for example: 


North East 

1 heart 1 no trump 

Here East’s bid is a normal overcall, showing 16-18 points 
(possibly 19), a balanced hand, and the requisite stoppers in 
the four suits (including positive protection in hearts, the 
adversely-bid suit). 


North East 

1 diamond 2 no trumps 

East’s overcall is perfectly normal, showing 22-24 points, etc. 

So much for the overcall. Now let us examine what the 
opponent of the opening bidder does when (a) he has a good 
hand of 13 or more points, but his suit does not qualify as an 
overcalling suit; or (b) his hand contains more than 15 points 
and thus is too strong for a simple suit overcall. 
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The Take-Out Double. Whenever an opponent has made a 
bid to win a specified number of tricks, and you think you can 
prevent him from winning those tricks, you utter the word 
“double”, which, roughly speaking, doubles the amount of the 
penalty he will sustain if he is defeated. This type of double is 
known as the “penalty” or “business” double, and is a punitive 
weapon. 

But there is another kind of double, known as the “takeout” 
or “informative” double. This double serves as a signal to your 
partner, a signal which commands him to name his best suit.* 
Used in this context, the word “double”does not state that you 
expect to defeat the opponents at their contract, but instead 
states that you are desirous of purchasing the contract, and 
require partner’s assistance in selecting the best suit. 

When partner utters the word “double,” how can you tell 
whether he means it as a penalty double or a take-out double? 
The next few paragraphs will answer this question. 

A double is construed to be “take-out” if made at the 
doubler’s first opportunity to bid over an opponent’s suit 
declaration, provided that the doubler’s partner has not pre- 
viously made a contractual bid. For example: 


(1) 

South 

West 

North 

East 


1 diamond 

Double 

Pass 

? 

(2) 

South 

West 

North 

East 

Pass 

Pass 

1 heart 

Double 


Pass 

? 



(3) 

South 

West 

North 

East 

1 diamond 

Pass 

1 heart 

Double 


In each of the three above illustrations, the double is a 
take-out double. Note the difference between the foregoing and 
following two illustrations. 

(4) North East South West 

1 spade 2 hearts 3 diamonds Double 

* The negative double is used only over a Suit bid. A double of one or 
more no trump is always “business." 
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This is a penalty double, stating that West can defeat South’s 
contract. It is a penalty double because East, the doubler’s 
partner, had previously bid. 

(5) North East South West 

1 heart Pass 1 no trump Pass 

2 hearts Double 

This is a penalty double, since East did not double at his 
first opportunity. If East had wanted his partner to bid, he 
would have doubled North’s opening bid. 

(6) West North East South 

1 heart Pass 2 hearts Double 

This double is for a take-out. It says: “Partner, you have 
not yet made a bid, and although the contracting has reached 
the two-level, it is my first opportunity to assert myself. I 
demand that you bid.” 

A take-out double is an absolute command for partner to 
bid. Under no circumstances can he pass (with one rare excep- 
tion mentioned later). Even if partner doesn’t have a picture- 
card, and his best suit consists of 5 4 3 2, he must name that 
suit. 

Since the partner of the doubler is compelled to bid no matter 
how hopeless his hand may be, the doubler must hold a good 
hand. Let us look at the requirements for making a take-out 
double, and the logic that motivates the bid. 

When an opening bid is made ahead of you, and you are in 
the position of overcalling, psychologically you usually feel 
inferior to the opening bidder. The reason for this is that you 
know the opening bidder has at least 13 points, while you may 
have as few as 10. You know, then, that he is “better” than 
you. 

But when you make a take-out double, you will never feel 
inferior, for in making this bid you will always have at least 
13 points. In other words, when you make a take-out double 
you inform partner that had you been first you would have 
opened the bidding. Putting it another way, you state that you 
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figure to be as strong as the opening bidder, and that you hope 
partner has the preponderance of outstanding strength. 

The take-out double not only informs partner that you have 
a strong hand, but also tells him that you are uncertain as to 
what the partnership trump suit should be. Consequently, he 
must bid his longest suit, no matter how barren either his hand 
or his suit may be. 

The doubler must therefore be prepared to support any suit 
that partner might name. This means that the doubler will 
usually have some strength and length in each of the three 
unbid suits. Should the doubler not have strength in all of the 
unbid suits, he will instead have an impressive, near self- 
sustaining suit of his own, available as a good trump suit. 

To summarize the requirements for the take-out double: 

(a) The doubler must hold at least the equivalent of an 
opening bid, that is 13 or more points. 

(b) The doubler must hold either 

support for any suit partner bids, or 

an excellent suit of his own to fall back upon, should 

partner name a suit for which the doubler has no support. 

Let us examine the two types of hands with which a take- 
out double is made. 

Your right-hand opponent opens the bidding with one spade 
and you hold: 


♦ x 

• KJxx 

♦ A Jxx 

* K Jxx 

You should double. Your hand is worth 13 points in high 
cards. Whether your partner responds in hearts, diamonds or 
clubs, you will then find yourself with four supporting trumps 
and a singleton, giving you 3 more points in dummy valuation. 
And, more important, whichever of the three unbid suits your 
partner names, you will arrive at the proper trump suit, that 
in which your side holds eight or more cards. 

Your right-hand opponent opens the bidding with one spade 
and you hold: 
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♦ xx 

V AK Jxxx 

♦ Kx 

♦ Axx 

Again, your correct call is double. Although you can’t stand 
clubs or diamonds if partner names either of those suits, you 
have an excellent heart suit to mil back upon. 

As to overcalling directly, with two hearts, the answer is 
NO! Whenever you overcall at the two-level, you will have no 
more than 15 points. The given hand is much too good, con- 
taining as it does 17 points. If you overcall, you will mislead 
your partner into believing that you have no more than 15 
points; as a consequence of this deception, your partnership 
might easily miss a game. As to how you will get around to 
showing the great strength of your hand (over and above the 
mere minimum of 13 points required for a take-out double), 
this will be explained shortly. But to overcall may never give 
you the chance to recover and show the full strength of your 
hand. 

So, when you make a take-out double, not only will you 
always have at least 13 points, but in addition you’ll have either 
good support for partner’s suit or an excellent suit of your own 
If these requirements are not adhered to, the doubler will find 
himself in a mess on too many occasions. For example, you 
are South and hold: 


♦ AJxx 

tx 

♦ K Jxx 
4 K Jxx 

East South West North 

1 spade Double Pass 2 hearts 

Suppose that your partner, North, happens to hold: 

♦ xx 

V Jxxxx 

♦ xxx 
*xxx 
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As can be observed, the result will be a catastrophe, whether 
you pass or whether you bid. And the blame will be exclusively 
yours, for when you doubled, you were unable to support 
hearts or to fall back upon a suit of your own if North responded 
in hearts. 

So, with the above hand, don’t double. Simply sit back and 
wait for the opponents to go in beyond their depth — and beat 
them. 

Let us. now turn our attention to the partner of the take-out 
doubler, to see what action he takes with different types of 
hands. 

Response to a Take-Out Double. The doubler’s partner must 
always remember that he is being forced to bid, even with a 
worthless hand. The doubler knows that his partner may have 
nothing; consequently he is under no obligation to rebid after 
doubling. After partner has responded to a take-out double, 
the bidding is quite apt to die at that point. To illustrate: 


North 

East 

South West 

1 heart 

Double 

Pass 2 clubs 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

If West held hand (1) below, he would be most happy to 
hear East pass; but if he held hand (2) he would be most un- 

happy. 

(1) 

(2) 


♦ XXX 

♦ Qxx 


Vxxx 

f XX 


♦ XX 

♦ A Jx 


4 Qxxxx 

* AQxxx 


The question naturally arises: how does the doubler’s partner 
indicate that he has a fair hand or a good hand, as opposed 
to a weakish hand or a horrble hand? The answer is: 

If the partner of the take-out doubler has 1 1 or more points, 
he should jump in his longest suit (or in no trumps).* 

Opener will then know the responder is not bidding under 

* The partner should also jump if he has 10 points and a major suit of 
six or more cards. 
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duress; his jump bid shows a good hand with which game is a 
virtual certainty. Responder’s points are determined, as usual, 
by adding distributional points to the high-card points. 

Let us view some illustrations. You are South, and hold 
each of the following hands. The bidding has proceeded as 
indicated: 


West 

North East 

South 

1 heart 

Double Pass 

? 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ xxxxx 

♦ AQxxx 

♦ XX 

f XXX 

txxx 

9 XXX 

♦ XXX 

♦ KJx 

♦ XXX 

4xx 

♦ xx 

♦xxxxx 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

# XX 

♦ xxx 

♦ Qxx 

Vxxx 

fKJxx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ KJx 

♦ A lOx 

♦ Kxx 

* AQ lOxx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ Jxxx 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

♦ Q J lOxxx 

♦ Jxx 

♦ XX 

9 xxx 

♦ KJx 

V Jxxxx 

♦ A Jx 

♦ XXX 

♦ XXX 

♦ x 

♦ K Jxx 

♦ Jxx 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

#AKxx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ K Jxxx 

fxx 

»Qxx 

♦ x 

♦ Axxx 

♦ KJx 

♦ KQxxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ Axxx 

♦ xx 


(1) Bid one spade. You have no choice. Of course, if your 
partner knew you held this hand, he would have “stood in 
bed” and awaited a better day. 

(2) Bid two spades, showing 1 1 or more points and at least 
four spades. 
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(3) Bid two clubs, with “unhappiness” but no choice. 

(4) Bid three clubs, the jump bid to show 1 1 or more points. 

(5) Bid two no trumps. This bid shows 11 or more points, 
with protection in the adversely-bid suit. 

(6) Bid one no trump. This is a standard, conventional 
response showing 8-10 points, and protection in the adversely- 
bid suit. 

(7) Bid two spades. Although this hand contains only 10 
points, the jump bid is recommended because of the six-card 
major suit. When a player makes a take-out double over an 
opening major suit bid, he almost invariably has good support 
for the other major suit. 

(8) Bid one no trump, not two clubs. You have a fair hand, 
considering that you would have had to bid even with zero 
points. If you bid two clubs, your partner may fear that you 
have zero points, and will probably pass, whereas if you bid 
one no trump he will know that you have 8-10 points. 

(9) Bid two clubs. This will hurt. However, partner has 
forced you to bid one of the other three suits, and you have 
none of four-card length. Since one no trump is out, you have 
no choice but to bid your “cheapest” three-card suit. 

(10) Bid two spades, to show 1 1 or more points. 

(11) Bid two no trumps, rather than three clubs. Either 
jump bid shows 1 1 or more points, but the no trump bid is here 
more descriptive, since it announces a balanced hand, with the 
desire to play the contract at no trump. 

(12) Bid two spades, to show 11 or more points. If partner 
does not support spades, you will show your diamond suit on 
the next round of bidding. 

One of the shortcomings of the average bridge player is his 
inability to appraise his hand properly after partner has made 
a take-out double. The following table should be helpful: 

If you have 6-8 points, you have a fair hand. 

If you have 9-10 points, you have a good hand. 

If you have 1 1 or more points, you have an excellent 

hand, and a game will in all probability be contracted for 
after you make your initial jump response. 

With 6-10 points, respond to partner’s take-out double 
without jumping; on the next round of bidding (if you get the 
chance) bid again, to show partner that you have a fair-to-good 
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hand. He will know you don’t have 11 or more points, else 
you would have jumped immediately. 

Business Pass of a Take-Out Double. There is just one situa- 
tion where you are systemically permitted to pass partner’s 
take-out double. This develops when you are reasonably 
certain that the opponent’s contract can be defeated. To be 
reasonably certain, responder’s hand should contain at least 
four winning tricks of which ^»o fewer than three are in the 
opponent’s suit. To illustrate, you are South, holding the 
following hands, and the bidding has proceeded as indicated: 


( 1 ) 

♦ xx 

*QJ109x 

♦ Ax 

4 xxxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ xx 

Vxxxxx 

♦ XX 

♦ xxxx 


West North East South 

1 heart Double Pass ? 


(1) Pass. You can win three trump tricks, and a fourth trick 
with the diamond ace. Your partner, having doubled, can 
reasonably be expected to provide at least three winning tricks. 

(2) Bid two clubs. With this barren hand you would be 
lucky to win one trick against hearts. If you incorrectly pass. 
West will play the contract at one heart doubled, and will 
probably make two or three overtricks. 

Procedure by Doubler's Partner After an Intervening Bid. As 
yet we have discussed only the forced responses to a take-out 
double — forced because the intervening opponent has passed. 
But suppose the bidding has gone: 

South West North East 

1 diamond Double 1 heart ? 

Now the situation is different. As East, you are not forced 
to bid. Your partner will have another opportunity to bid, if 
he wishes. Any bid made by you in these circumstances is a 
voluntary bid, and asserts some measure of strength. 

It is not, however, to be viewed as a full free bid, which 
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usually shows a minimum of 9 points. The requirements for a 
free bid in this situation are not as rigid as they are when your 
partner opens the bidding, second hand overcalls, and you 
freely step into the auction. By doubling, partner is trying to 
get you to send a message, and the opponents are usually trying 
to block your communication. If you have 7 or 8 points, you 
should regard it as a fair-to-middling holding, and step forth 
with a voluntary bid. 

For example, you are East with the following hand, and the 
bidding proceeds as shown: 

♦ xxx 
9 AQ 10 xx 
4 xxx 
4»xx 


South West North East 

1 diamond Double 2 diamonds 2 hearts 

Your heart bid, while a slight stretch of the “voluntary” bid 
concept, is justified. 

Another example of the same : 

♦ xxx 

Vxx 

♦ Qxx 

4 A J 10 xx 

■ South West North East 

1 heart Double 1 spade 2 clubs 

The club bid, on your 8 points, is proper. If North had bid 
two hearts (instead of one spade), requiring you to go to the 
three-level to show your clubs, the decision would be a rough 
one to make. Either a pass or a three-club bid could not be 
critized. 

If you have an opportunity to make a free bid in the above 
circumstances at the one-level, 6 points will suffice if you have a 
six-card major suit. Thus, you are East, holding: 
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4 K Jxxxx 
Vxxx 

♦ XXX 

*x 


South West North East 

1 club Double 1 heart 1 spade 

Your 6 points constitute just enough to eke out a one-spade 
bid. ' 

Procedure by Doubler's Partner After an Intervening Re- 
double. The situation to be discussed is this: 

South West North East 

1 heart Double Redouble ? 

As will soon be illustrated, North’s redouble shows 10 or 
more points. It is therefore obvious all around the table that 
you hold very little to nothing — South has at least 13 points; 
West has at least 13; and North has at least 10. Out of the 
approximately 40 points in the deck, there are very few un- 
accounted for. What do you do with your “bad” hand? 

Well, first, you have the option of passing, because the 
auction will revert to partner, and he can then name his best 
suit. The pass by you indicates that you have nothing worth- 
while to say, and that whichever suit partner names you are 
more or less satisfied with. However, a bid by you at this point 
does not promise any strength, since it is obvious that you have 
no strength. Partner has asked you for your best suit and if 
you have a five-card or longer suit, you should bid it, points 
notwithstanding. Even if you have a four-card suit, you should 
show it if the bid does not consume any bidding space. For 
example, the bidding has proceeded as indicated, and as East 
you hold: 


( 1 ) 

♦ XXX 

¥K10xx 

♦ XXX 

*xxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ Jxxxx 

♦ XX 

♦ XXX 

♦ XXX 
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South West North East 

1 diamond Double Redouble ? 


(1) Bid one heart, “on the house.” If partner doesn’t care 
for hearts, he can bid spades or clubs. 

(2) Bid one spade. Your five-card suit should find support 
in partner’s hand, since partner’s double has indicated support 
for the three other suits (unless he has an excellent suit of his 
own, in which case he’ll bid it). 

Admittedly, you are not overjoyed at bidding with either of 
the above hands, but remember this: when your partner 
doubled, he did with the reasonable expectation that you had 
your fair share of the outstanding strength. The redouble kills 
that hope, and now he’s sorry that he doubled. He is in trouble, 
and he will usually require your help to be extricated. So you 
bid your suit, in the hope that it will afford a refuge. 

As the partner of the doubler, you should never forget these 
facts: that you are usually going to do your bidding with hands 
that range from fair to horrible; and that your partner realizes 
this fully, but is nevertheless seeking your co-operation. So 
don’t be afraid to bid with a mediocre hand — your partner 
won’t be expecting much. 

Procedure by the Doubler After a Response. As the doubler, 
bear in mind that you have forced your partner to bid. He may 
have nothing — and his hand will usually be nearer to “nothing” 
than to “something” ; if he has failed to jump, you know he 
doesn’t have 11 points. You, therefore, in these cases, know he 
has from 0 to 10 points. When you raise his forced response be 
sure that you have good trump support, for his suit might 
be x x x x. 

When, after doubling, and hearing your partner’s forced 
response, you contemplate raising him, use this table as your 
guide: 

— — With 16 points, you may go to the two-level. 

— — With 19 points, you may go to the three-level. 

With 22 points, you may go to the four-level. 

To illustrate, you are West, holding these hands, and the 
bidding has proceeded as indicated: 
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( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

♦ Kxxx 

♦ Kxxx 

♦ Axxx 

♦ AKxx 

V xx 

»x 

♦ x 

♦ x 

♦ A Jx 

♦ Axxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ AQ Jx 

♦ Axxx 

* AQxx 

♦ AQxx 

♦ AQxx 

South 

West 

North 

East 

1 heart 

Pass 

Double 

? 

Pass 

1 spade 


(1) Pass. You have 14 points in support of spades. Partner 
has from 10 to 0. 

(2) Bid two spades. Your hand is worth 17 points in support 
of spades: 13 in high cards, 3 for the singleton, and 1 for the 
promotion of the king of trumps. 

(3) Bid three spades. In support of spades, your hand is 
valued at 19 points. If partner has some positive values (6 to 10) 
he will bid four spades. 

(4) Bid four spades. If partner has as much as 

♦ Qxxxx 

♦ XXX 

♦ XXX 

♦ XX 

a game should be made easily. Your A, Q, of diamonds and the 
A, Q of clubs are fortunately located, for they lie over the 
opening bidder, who figures to have both minor suit kings. By 
repeated finesses, declarer should avoid the loss of any club or 
diamond tricks. 

Action by Opener's Partner. Now let us put the shoe on the 
other foot. Suppose your partner has opened the bidding and 
second hand doubles. When do you pass, bid, or redouble? The 
answer can perhaps be understood best by discussing the 
redouble first. In the following examples you are North. . 

South West North 

1 spade Double Redouble 

Just as the take-out double by second hand is artificial, 
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announcing a good hand, etc., so your redouble is artificial 
when it is the next call directly over a take-out double. The 
redouble in this position states: “Partner, I have 11 or more 
points in my hand. We have the balance of power — at least 
24 points between us.” 

Your partner (South) will then pass at his next turn, unless 
he wishes to double (for business) any bid that East makes. His 
reason for passing is to afford you the opportunity to (a) 
double the suit that either of the opponents bids, or (b) continue 
offensive bidding. For example: 

South West North East 

1 spade Double Redouble Pass 

Pass ? 

South’s pass compels West to bid and lets you (North) 
choose the action against him. West will bid because, if he 
passes South will play the hand at one spade redoubled — and 
will enjoy every moment of it, having at least 24 points in the 
combined hands. 

Since you will redouble whenever you hold 1 1 or more points, 
should you instead either bid or pass, your partner will know 
that you do not have more than 10 points. Therefore, if you 
elect to name a suit over a take-out double, your partner is not 
compelled to provide a guaranteed rebid, for he knows that 
yours was a “limit” bid, announcing a maximum of 10 points. 
For example, if the bidding goes: 

South West North East 

1 diamond Double 1 spade Pass 


Your partner (South), holding 15 or fewer points, will tend 
to pass, for he well knows that game is out of the question 
opposite your maximum of 10 points. 

Now to the issue of when, holding 10 or fewer points, you 
should pass over the opponent’s take-out double and when 
you should bid: 

With a bad hand, pass 

A hand of 0-5 points is deemed bad. To bid merely for the 
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sake of announcing that you’re “broke” is obviously ridiculous. 
There is just one situation where you might bid a bad hand as 
an obstructive measure: when you have trump support for 
partner. For example, you hold this hand as North, and the 
bidding goes as shown: 


♦ Qx^xx 
4 Jxxx 

♦ xxx 
4 xx 

South West North 

1 spade Double ? 


A raise to two spades is recommended, although you have 
only 5 points. 

With an in-between hand, usually bid at once. 

An “in-between hand” is neither bad (0-5) nor good (1 1 or 
more points); thus it is a 6-10 point hand. 

Usually, with these hands, you should bid immediately. On 
occasion you may elect to pass and await developments, but 
you may find that when the bidding comes around to you again, 
the contract has become too high for you to step in. 

Here are some examples of how to handle these in-between 
hands after your partner has opened the bidding and the next 
hand makes a take-out double. You are North and the bidding 
has proceeded as indicated : 


( 1 ) 

♦ AQxxx 
»xx 

♦ xxx 
4xxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ KJx 
Vxx 

♦ Qxxx 
4 Qxxx 


( 3 ) 

4 xxx 

fx 

♦ xxx 

4 AQ 10 xxx 


South West North 

1 heart Double ? 


(1) Bid one spade, showing 6-10 points and a respectable 
suit. Partner has the right to pass, knowing that you hold at 
most 10 points. 
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(2) Bid one no trump, showing 6-10 high-card points. If you 
pass, you will have a problem on the next round as to what 
action to take. 

(3) Bid two clubs. Had West passed, you would have been 
forced to respond one no trump, since a minimum of 10 points 
is required to name a new suit at the two-level. The take-out 
double has given you the opportunity of showing your good club 
suit at the two-level, since your partner will know that if you 
held 1 1 points or more you would have redoubled. 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

♦ Qxxx 

♦ Axx 

♦ — 

txx 

9 xxx 

Vxxx 

♦ AJxxx 

♦ Jxxx 

♦ xxx 

*xx 

4> Qxx 

* Q Jxxxxx 

South 

West 

North 

1 spade 

Double 

? 


(4) Bid three spades. This is a double-barrelled bid: (a) it 
crowds the opponents while at the same time providing you 
with the safety of a good trump suit; and (b) it informs your 
partner that your hand is fair and unbalanced. 

(5) Pass. You are satisfied to be where you are, and have no 
especial fondness for either spades or no trump. 

(6) Bid two clubs, with a silent “thank you” to the doubler. 
You hate spades, and can now bid two clubs without misleading 
your partner into believing that you have at least 10 points. 

The Double of One No Trump. The double of an opening 
one no trump bid is always construed as a business or penalty 
double. To double the opening one no trump bid, the doubler 
must hold the equivalent of an opening one no trump bid — 
that is, 16-18 points. The theory behind this high requirement 
is the same as for the double of an opening bid of one in a suit: 
the doubler is announcing that he is at least as strong as the 
opening bidder. If the partner of the doubler has at least 6 high- 
card points, he should pass, for the doubling side will have 
22-24 high-card points against 16-18 points for the opening side. 
This edge should suffice to prevent declarer from fulfilling his 
contract. 
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Here are two hands with which you should double an opening 
one no trump bid: 


( 1 ) 

♦ Kx 
4 A Jx 

♦ KQ Jxx 
4 Qxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ Axx 

♦ AJx 

♦ Kx 

4 AKQxx 


When partner of the doubler has hands of the following 
types, he will take the indicated action: 


( 1 ) 

4 Qxx 
fQxx 

♦ XXX 

4 Kxxx 


( 2 ) 

4 xx 
4 xxx 
♦ Q Jxxxx 
4 xx 


(1) Pass. Defeat of the one no trump contract is assured. 

(2) Two diamonds. He “can’t stand” one no trump double 
of any opening no trump bid is a penalty double. 

The two number (1) hands above might be the partnership 
hands; and similarly, the two number (2) hands might be the 
partnership hands. 

A double of an opening bid of two or three no trumps is 
always for business; you expect to beat the contract. Similarly, 
any double of two or three no trumps arrived at in any fashion 
is a business double. 

We have not yet discussed the double of an opening bid of 
three or four in a suit. This subject is presented in the next 
lesson; it is deferred because, before one can learn how to 
handle the opponents’ opening pre-emptive bid, he must first 
learn what the bid means. 

The Penalty Double. The penalty (or business) double is the 
call you make when you expect to defeat the opponents at their 
contract. 

To review the question as to how partner distinguishes the 
penalty double from the take-out double: 

If you double after your partner has previously made a 
contractual bid, that is a penalty double. Even if your partner 
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has not previously bid, your double is still a penalty double if 
the double was not made at your first opportunity to bid. 

As was stated at the end of the preceding section, a double 
of any opening no-trump bid is a penalty double. 

Now to the prime question: “How much do I need to make 
a penalty double?” The answer to this cannot be given in a 
word; it depends on a number of factors: (a) how many tricks 
the opponents have contracted for; (b) how many tricks you 
can take; (c) how many tricks your partner can take. 

In counting the tricks you think you can win on defence, the 
point-count valuation of your hand is superseded by the quick- 
trick valuation. The quick-trick table follows: 


AK 

AQ 

A 

KQ 

Kx 

Four trumps 


2 quick tricks 
1| quick tricks 
1 quick trick 
1 quick trick 
\ quick trick 
1 quick trick 


Quick-trick valuation is affected by what you can assume 
from the bidding. An A, Q is worth 2 quick tricks if your right- 
hand opponent has bid the suit, thereby indicating that he 
probably has the king. The K, x of the suit which your right- 
hand opponent has bid is counted as 1 quick trick, since the 
ace figures to be in the hand of the enemy bidder. Conversely, 
an A, Q in a suit bid by your left-hand opponent is probably 
only 1 quick trick, and K, x in a suit bid by left-hand opponent 
must be counted as nothing. For example: 


0) 

♦ AKx 
V AQxx 

♦ xxxx 
4 Kx 


( 2 ) 

4 Kxx 
tKQx 
♦ xxxx 
4 Axx 


( 3 ) 

4 Axxxx 
f xxxx 
♦ Kx 
4 xx 


If the opponents have bid diamonds, hand (1) figures to 
produce 5 winning tricks against a diamond contract. If the 
opponents have bid clubs, hand (2) figures to produce 2^ tricks 
against an adverse club contract. If the opponents have bid 
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hearts, hand (3) figures to produce 2J winning tricks against a 
heart contract. 

Now to the question: “How can I tell how many tricks my 
partner can win?” Once this is known, there no longer is any 
problem as to how many tricks your partnership can take, and 
whether you can defeat the opponents. Here is your guide: 

(a) If partner has opened t^e bidding with one of a suit, 
count on him to win three tricks. 

(b) If partner has opened the bidding with one no trump, 
count on him to win four tricks. 

(c) If partner has made a take-out double, count on him to 
win three tricks. 

(d) If partner has overcalled at the one-level, count on him 
to win one trick; if partner has made an overcall at the two-level, 
count on hin to win two tricks. 

(e) If you have opened the bidding, and partner has made one 
positive response, count on him to win one trick; if he has made 
two positive responses, count on him to win two tricks; and if 
he has made three positive responses, count on him to win 
three tricks. 

Let’s now examine the application of the above. You are 
North and hold tjie given hands : 

( 1 ) 

♦ xx 

4 Q J 10 xx 

♦ AQxx 
4 K x 

South West North 

1 spade 2 hearts Double 

You figure to win five tricks and your partner figures to win 
three tricks. Therefore the opponents, contracting for eight 
tricks, figure to take no more than five tricks, for a three-trick 
set. Business is good! 

( 2 ) 

4 xx 

9 AKxxx 
4 Kxxx 
4KQ 
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North East South West 

1 heart Pass 1 spade 2 clubs 

2 hearts 3 clubs 3 spades 4 clubs 

Double 

You figure to win three tricks and your partner, who has 
made two positive bids, figures to win two tricks. Therefore, 
the opponents should make no more than eight tricks, for a 
two-trick set. 

( 3 ) 

♦ Q J 10 

Vxx 

♦ Axxx 

4xxxx 

South West North East 

1 heart 1 spade Pass 2 spades 

Pass 4 spades Double 

Your partner figures to win three tricks i^fou figure to win 
two. 

Take note of the following cautions: 

Whenever you make a penalty double of a below-game 

contract, you should do so only if you expect to defeat the 
opponents at least two tricks. A one-trick margin is not sufficient, 
for if some accident develops and they make their contract, 
you will have doubled them into a game. 

Never count more than two defensive winners in a suit, 

other than trumps. For example: 

#xx 

f AKQx 

4 xx 

♦ AKQxx 

If you hold the above hand, and the opponents arrive at 
some spade contract, count just two winners in hearts: after 
you cash the ace and king, the queen, will in all probability 
be trumped. As a matter of fact, there will be days when your 
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king of hearts will be trumped — but that’s a calculated risk. 

In the trump suit, you count as many defensive winners as 
your judgment indicates. With the K Q J 10 9 in the opponents’ 
suit, nothing on earth can prevent you from making four tricks; 
with the K x of their trump suit, whether you make a trick or 
not will depend on which opponent has the ace. 


QUIZ 

Your right-hand opponent has opened the bidding with 
one heart. What do you call on each of these hands? 


(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

♦ AKxx 

♦ AKxx 

4 AKxx 

V xxx 

• XXX 

• Axx 

♦ Axx 

♦ Axx 

4 Kxx 

+ XXX 

*KJx 

4 Kxx 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

♦ AKQxx 

4x 

4 x 

»xx 

• Axx 

• Axx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ K J x 

♦ XXX 

4 xxx 

4 Axxxxx 

4 AKxxxx 

( 7 ) 

(8) 

( 9 ) 

4x 

♦ AQ J lOxx 

4 xxx 

• AQxx 

• XX 

• X 

♦ AJxx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ Axx 

+ Kxxx 

4xx 

4 AQJ 10 xx 


(10) (11) 

4QJxx 4AQ 

fxx VKQJlOxx 

♦ AQx ♦ x x 

* AQxx 4xxx 

You, South, hold each of the following hands, and the 
bidding has proceeded as indicated : 
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(12) 

♦ Q J 10 xx 

f XX 

♦ XXX 
*XXX 


North 

East 

South 

1 diamond 

1 spade 

(13) 

♦ Axxxx 

V AQx 

4 xx 

4xxx 

? 

West 

North East 

South 

1 heart 

Double Pass 

(14) 

♦ XX 

Vxx 

♦ KQ Jxx 

4 Axxx 

? 

West 

North East 

South 

1 diamond 

Double Pass 

(15) 

♦ x 

9 Axxx 

4 Axxx 
4Kxxx 

? 

North 

East 

South 

1 spade 

Double 

? 


(16) 

*KJ9x 

Vxx 

4 Axxx 
*Kxx 
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North 
1 heart 


West 

1 no trump 


South 

1 heart 
? 


South 

1 heart 

? 


West 

1 spade 


East 

2 spades 

(17) 

4 xxx 

f XXX 

♦ A^CQJx 

North East 

Double Pass 

(18) 

♦ Qxx 

V AKJxx 

♦ A Jx 

♦ xx 

West North 

Double Redouble 


(19) 

♦ Axxx 
VKQJlOxx 

♦ XX 

*x 


West North 

Double Redouble 


( 20 ) 

♦ x x 

f Qxx 

♦ AKQxxx 
4 > xx 

North East 

2 hearts Pass 


South 

9 


South 

? 


East 
2 clubs 


East 
2 clubs 


South 

? 
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West 
1 heart 


West 

1 heart 


West 

1 no trump 


East 
1 spade 
Pass 


( 21 ) 

♦ Ax 

♦ Axx 

♦ Jxxx 

♦ Jxxx 

North East 

1 spade Pass 

( 22 ) 

♦ Axx 

♦ Qxxx 

♦ A Jxx 

♦ x x 

North East 

1 spade Pass 

(23) 

♦ Axx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ Qxxx 

♦ xxx 

North East 

2 hearts Pass 

(24) 

♦ xx 

♦ A 

♦ K J xxx 

♦ Q J xxx 

South West 

Pass 2 spades 

? 


(26) 

♦ Q 10 xx 

♦ xx 

♦ Kxxx 

♦ xxx 


South 

? 


South 

? 


South 

? 


North 

Pass 
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West 

North 

East 

South 

1 heart 

Double 

Pass 

1 spade 

Pass 

3 spades 

Pass 

? 


(26) 

4 AQ 

• Qfcx 

♦ AKQlOxx 
4xx 


East South 

1 spade ? 


(27) 

4x 

4 AKJlOx 
♦ AKQxx 
4 xx 


East South 

1 spade ? 

(28) 

4 AQxxx 
4 Jxx 

♦ xx 
4xxx 

West North East South 

1 heart Pass 2 clubs Pass 

2 hearts Double Pass ? 

(29) 

4 x 

4 A Jxx 

♦ A Jxx 
4 A Jxx 

East South West North 

1 spade Double Pass 2 no trumps 

Pass ? 
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(30) 

♦ XXX 

♦ Ax 

♦ QJ109xxx 

*x 


East South 

1 spade ? 

(31) 

♦ AQ 

♦ A K 109xxx 

♦ Qx 

4 XX 

East South 

1 diamond ? 

(32) 

♦ Qxx 

♦ Qxxx 

♦ K Jxx 

*xx 

West North East South 

1 diamond Double Pass ? 

ANSWERS 

(1) Pass. Overcalls on four-card suits are always frowned 
upon. 

(2) Double, for a take-out. You have at least mild support 
for any suit partner may be forced to name. Whichever non- 
jump response he makes, you intend to pass. 

(3) One no trump, showing 16-18 points, and the type of 
hand with which, had you been first, you would have opened 
with one no trump. This one no trump oyercall is also permitted 
with 19 points. 

(4) One spade. You have the requirements for an overcall at 
the one-level; a good suit an4 10-14 points. 
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(5) Pass. Although you hold the requisite points for a two- 
level overcall, you do not have the “very good suit” required 
(a six-card suit must be headed by at least the A K, K J 10, 
etc.). 

(6) Two clubs. The points and the “very good” suit makes 
this a proper two-level overall. 

(7) Pass, with the hope that the opponents climb too high. 
If you make a take-out double, partner will almost surely 
respond in spades, and you’ll find yourself out on a limb. 

(8) Two spades. The jump overcall denotes a fairly good suit 
with a maximum of 9 points in high cards. 

(9) Two clubs, as a non-jump overcall, showing a very good 
suit and 13-15 points. 

(10) Double, for a take-out. You are prepared for any suit 
response partner might be forced to make. 

(11) Pass. You have no place to go except the opponents’ 
heart suit. Let them go there, as high as their little hearts 
desire. 

(12) Pass. To make a penalty double at the one-level, you 
need a minimum of four defensive tricks, including one outside 
of the trump suit. 

(13) Two spades, a jump bid response to partner’s take-out 
double. This will show at least 11 points. If partner does not 
support spades, you will then bid no trump to indicate your fine 
protection in the adversely-bid heart suit. 

(14) Pass, for penalties. Your hand figures to produce one 
trick in clubs, and at least three tricks in diamonds. Your 
partner’s hand figures to produce at least three winners. 

(15) Redouble, showing 11 or more points. Do not let the 
singleton in partner’s suit deter you from redoubling. If you 
are left to play the hand at one spade redoubled, you’ll make it 
(a game) with ease. 

(16) Double, for penalties. You have three winning trump 
tricks behind the spade bidder, and you’ll probably win two or 
more tricks with your diamond and club high cards. Declarer 
figures to take a bad beating. 

(17) Pass. Your partner has 16-18 high-card points, you 
have 10 high-card points. Something is wrong somewhere, 
since there aren’t 16 high-card points left for the opening one 
no trump bidder. Since your partner is always assumed to be 
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“honest” — until it’s proven that he’s not — the opening bidder 
must have miscounted his hand. 

Do not bid two clubs, for that would be interpreted as a 
sign of weakness, showing fewer than 6 points. 

(18) Pass. When your partner redoubles in this situation, 
you will tend to pass at your next opportunity, to give partner a 
chance to double (for penalties) any bid that the besieged 
opposition might make. You have a game between you, but to 
penalize the opponents by doubling may prove much more 
lucrative. 

(19) Two hearts, as the exception to (18) above. If you pass, 
and partner doubles two clubs, you would be unable to stand 
his double, since your hand holds few defensive tricks (possibly 
only one, instead of the three you normally have when you open 
the bidding). By bidding two hearts immediately, you inform 
partner that you wouldn’t stand for two clubs doubled, and 
also that you have an excellent heart suit. 

(20) Four hearts. Your partner’s two-level overcall shows a 
very good heart suit and 13-15 points. You yourself have an 
opening bid, and more than adequate trump support. Don’t 
bid three diamonds — partner might pass. 

(21) Pass. A game cannot be made, since partner has only 

10- 14 points. Why drive him higher? 

(22) Two spades, a raise of partner’s overcall. This bid shows 

11- 12 points, and invites him to bid a game if his overcall was 
based on a maximum holding. 

(23) Pass. Partner has at most 13-15 points. Your side cannot 
make a game. Against an opening one no trump a game will 
rarely, if ever, be made, and your partner’s overcall was not 
designed to get you to a game. If partner had at least 16 points, 
he would have doubled the opening bid. 

(24) Two no trump. This is the perfect “set-up” for the 
“unusual” no trump overcall, requesting partner to select 
from his best minor suit. 

(25) Four spades. Partner, who has doubled and then 
jumped in your suit, has a minimum of 19 points. You have 
6 points and a game is a worthwhile risk, considering that 
partner could have 20 or 21 points. 

(26) Two no trump. Although you don’t have the 22-24 
high-card points required to make this overcall, your hand 
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figures to produce eight winning tricks with the expected spade 
lead. If your partner can produce one winning trick, you can 
make a game — which he will bid if he has that one trick. 

(27) Double for take-out. Whatever your partner responds, 
it is your intent to jump in hearts on the next round. This hand 
is much too good to make a mere overcall. 

(28) Pass. Your partner’s dduble was a business double; he 
figures to beat the two heart contract all by himself. Had he 
wanted to make a take-out double, he would have done so at his 
first opportunity to bid. 

(29) Three no trump. Partner has at least 1 1 points and the 
adversely-bid spade suit protected. Had he had a biddable 
heart suit, he would have jumped to three hearts instead of 
two no trumps. If you now bid three hearts, partner is quite apt 
to assume that you have a five-card suit. 

(30) Three diamonds, the weak jump overcall, showing a 
bad hand (no more than 9 points), and a long suit. The intent 
of the bid is to deprive the opponents of bidding space. 

(31) Double for take-out. This hand is too good to make a 
mere overcall of one heart, and a jump to two hearts would 
denote weakness. 

(32) One heart. When partner has made a take-out double, 
he is looking for a suit, especially a major suit. You will be 
able to bid no trump later, if the opportunity arises, to show the 
protection in the adversely-bid suit. 



LESSON 8 

Pre-Emptive Bidding 


THIS LESSON will concern itself with the various specialized 
jump bids that proclaim weakness. The purpose of these bids 
is to pre-empt bidding space away from the opponents, to make 
it as difficult as possible for them to get together and find their 
optimum contract. Pre-emptive bids will be discussed from the 
viewpoint of the opening bidder, the responder, and the 
defending opponents. 

Opening Suit Pre-empts. An opening bid of three, four, or 
five in a suit is a pre-emptive or shut-out bid. Its primary 
purpose is to deprive the opponents of the rounds of bidding 
they require in order to arrive at a game or a slam contract. 

There are always two distinguishing features of the pre- 
emptive opening bid: (a) the hand will be lacking in high cards, 
and (b) the hand will always contain a long suit. But there is 
one additional element to be considered in all pre-emptive 
bidding, the safety factor. When you make a “weakness” bid, 
you should stay on a relatively safe level. 

Let me put it this way. The purpose of a shut-out bid is to 
prevent the adversaries from reaching a game or slam contract. 
The bid is losing strategy, however, if by doubling you for 
penalties they can collect more than the game or slam would 
be worth. 

A game is worth, on the average, 500 points. Therefore, a 
pre-emptive bid is never made if the danger exists of going down 
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more than 500 points. Conversely, going down 500 points is 
deemed to be a fair sacrifice for the game that the opponents 
could have made. Consequently, every pre-emptive bid against 
a game contract, is geared to an expected loss of 500 points. 

How does one determine whether he’ll go down no more 
than 500 points? . 

Whenever you open with three, four, or five of a suit, you 
must expect to be doubled for penalties; you should assume 
your partner has absolutely nothing and that you will win only 
those tricks you can see in your own hand. Of course, it won’t 
always be as bad as anticipated: your partner sometimes will 
have a trick or two. Nevertheless, when you open with a pre- 
emptive bid, your appraisal of the result will be based exclusively 
on what your own hand will produce in the way of winning 
tricks. Partner’s hand will be assumed to be devoid of values. 

According to the present scoring table, if you are not vul- 
nerable and go down three tricks doubled, you lose 500 points. 
If you are vulnerable, and go down two tricks doubled, you 
lose 500 points. 

So, whenever you open with a bid of three, four, or five in a 
suit, you will be three tricks short of your contract if not 
vulnerable, and two tricks short of your contract if vulnerable. 
For example, if you open four spades not vulnerable, you will 
have seven winning tricks ; if you open four spades vulnerable, 
you will have eight winning tricks. To summarize: 


Opening bid of 

3 in a suit 

4 in a suit 

5 in a suit 


Number of winning tricks 
Not vulnerable Vulnerable 

6 7 

7 8 

8 9 


These are the requirements for an opening bid of three, 
four, or five in a suit: 

The hand should contain no more than 9 points in high 

cards if not vulnerable, and not more than 10 points in high 
cards if vulnerable. 

The suit should be of at least six-card length, preferably 

longer. The suit should be of such quality that it alone will win 
a minimum of four tricks. 
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Here are some illustrations of pre-emptive type hands: 


(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

♦ KQJlOxxxx 

♦ x 

♦ XX 

f XX 

#QJ109 

V AQJ lOxxx 

♦ XX 

♦ QJ109xxx 

♦ xxx 

*X 

*x 

*X 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

♦ — 

♦ XX 

♦ Axx 

VJ109x 

V AKQlOxxx 

VKQJxxx 

♦ KQ Jxxxxx 

♦ XX 

♦ Kxx 

*x 

*xx 

*x 


(1) You can win seven tricks all by yourself. If not vulnerable, 
open four spades; if vulnerable, open three spades. Even if 
your partner has absolutely nothing you cannot possibly go 
down more than 500 points. 

(2) You can win five diamond tricks and two heart tricks. 
Open four diamonds if not vulnerable, or three diamonds if 
vulnerable. 

(3) You have six winning heart tricks. If not vulnerable, 
open three hearts; if vulnerable, pass. 

(4) You can win seven diamond tricks and one heart trick. 
If not vulnerable open five diamonds: if vulnerable, open four 
diamonds. 

(5) Holding seven winning heart tricks, open four hearts if 
not vulnerable, or three hearts if vulnerable. 

(6) Open one heart. Never pre-empt when you have a legiti- 
mate, sound opening bid of one in a suit, with 13 or more 
points. 

Do not be afraid to make these pre-emptive bids because 
the contemplated loss of 500 points seems excessively high. 
Admittedly, it is a natural human trait to refuse to yield anything 
which conceivably might not have to be yielded (after ail, the 
opponents might not get to game). To deliberately sacrifice 500 
points naturally goes against the grain — but, in the long run, it 
will prove cheaper to make a pre-emptive bid whenever your 
hand calls for it. 

Also, don’t try to “economize” on pre-emptive bids; that is, 
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don’t open with three when your hand calls for an opening bid 
of four. To illustrate, you hold the following hand, not vul- 
nerable, and you are the dealer: 

♦ KQJlOxxxx 4xx 

V x *xx 

Do NOT open with three spades, figuring that if you get 
doubled and go down you’ll lose only 300 points instead of 
500 points. Bid four spades. The purpose of your bid is to 
prevent the opponents from getting together, and from making 
a game or a slam. If you bid only three spades, they’ll have more 
room to find their proper contract, conceivably a small or grand 
slam in hearts. If you properly open with four spades, they will 
have to start their exploration at the five-level. So don’t skimp — 
it will turn out to be false economy. 

Response to an Opening Suit Pre-empt. What should you do 
if your partner opens with a pre-emptive suit bid and the next 
hand passes? The answer is simple, provided that you forget 
about your points. You know exactly how many winning tricks 
he holds: he is overbidding by two tricks vulnerable or three 
tricks not vulnerable. It therefore is a routine proposition to 
count your winning tricks, and correctly appraise your joint 
assets. 

For example, suppose that you are my partner, and I have 
opened the bidding vulnerable, with a bid of three hearts. You 
hold: 

♦ AKxx 
¥xx 

♦ xxxx 
*xxx 

What do you do? The answer is PASS! My bid showed seven 
winning tricks. You provide two winning tricks, so if you pass, 
I’ll fulfill my contract. Suppose you held: 

♦ AKxx 

f XX 

♦ Axxx 
*xxx 
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and again I opened vulnerable with three hearts. This time you 
would raise to four hearts, since you would provide three 
winning tricks, which, added to my seven winning tricks, 
would produce game. Note that two little trumps are sufficient 
for a raise, since 1 have promised that I have at least a six-card 
suit. 

Now let’s view your responses in non-vulnerable situations. 
I am your partner and open the bidding with three hearts, non- 
vulnerable. You hold the following hands: 


( 1 ) 

♦ AKxx 
Vxx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ xxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ AKxx 
Vxx 

♦ Axxx 

♦ xxx 


( 3 ) 

♦ AKxx 
VKx 

♦ Axxx 

♦ xxx 


(1) Pass. I have six winning tricks, you have two. So we’ll go 
down a trick at three hearts. 

(2) Pass. I have six winning tricks; you have three. We’ll 
make our nine-trick contract. 

(3) Bid four hearts. I have six tricks; you provide four tricks. 
That adds to ten, and a game. 

Pre-empts by Partner of Opening Bidder. There are two 
situations in which the responder makes a pre-emptive bid: 

I. The direct raise of partner’s opening one of a suit to a 
game in his suit. 

II. The direct raise of partner’s suit from one to three over a 
take-out double. 

I. Direct Raisb of One of a Suit to Game 

This jump raise was discussed in Lesson 3. It describes a 
hand very rich in trump support and distribution (Containing 
either a void or a singleton), but with a maximum of 10 points 
in high cards. Although this bid is pre-emptive in nature — to 
crowd the opponents — the responder will nevertheless feel that 
there will be a fair chance of fulfilling the contract. The following 
is the type of hand with which responder would raise partner's 
opening one-spade bid to four spades: 
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♦ Qxxxx 

*x 

♦ Kxxxx 

*xx 

The reader will remember th^t when the responder has 
previously passed, a jump to game in opener’s suit shows a 
good hand, a hand that has been transformed into the equivalent 
of an opening bid by virtue of opener’s bid. For example, you 
as South hold the following hand and the bidding has proceeded 
as indicated: 

♦ Kxxx 

V A Jxx 

♦ Qxxx 

*x 

South West North East 

Pass Pass 1 spade Pass 

4 spades 

In support of spades, you have 14 points: 10 in high cards, 
3 for the singleton with four supporting trumps, 1 for the 
promotion of the king of spades. 

II. Jump Raise over a Take-Out Double 

Suppose you as North hold the following hand: 

♦ Kxxxx 

fxxx 

♦ Jxxx 

4 Jxxx 

*x 

South West North 

1 spade Double 3 spades 

Without the double, your three-spade response would have 
denoted 13-15 points and four or more trumps— a good hand. 
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But with the double, the meaning of the bid is changed, since 
if you had 1 1 or more points, you would have redoubled. So, 
by logic, partner knows you have a bad hand point-wise, with 
lots of trump support. The three-spade bid is a pre-empt, 
designed to create a barricade against the doubler’s partner, 
thereby making it more difficult for him to enter the auction. 
Of course, your partner is at perfect liberty to pass your jump 
response. 

As opener, then, when your partner jumps to three of your 
suit over a take-out double, bear in mind that he has a bad 
hand. Don’t bid game on a hand of this type: 

♦ AQ Jxx 

fQx 

♦ Axx 

4 xxx 

South West North East 

1 spade Double 3 spades Pass 

? 

As South in the above sitution, pass, since your partner 
figures to have a hand like the one just presented: 

4 Kxxxx 

4 xxx 

♦ Jxxx 

*x 

Note: Any jump bid made by opener’s partner over a take- 
out double will indicate a hand containing no more than 
ten points, since, with 11 points or more, he would redouble. 
So, when your partner makes a jump bid over a take-out 
double: beware! 

Pre-empts by Opponents of the Opener. The opponents of the 
opening bidder know that he has a good hand (at least 13 
points), and that they are on the defensive. The primary purpose 
of their pre-emptive bids is to deprive the opening bidder and 
his partner of the levels of bidding necessary to interchange 
information. The pre-emptive bidder has no hope of fulfilling 
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his contract. The pre-empt is geared to a loss of 500 points, on 
the principle presented earlier in this lesson: if non-vulnerable, 
to go down three tricks; if vulnerable, two tricks. 

Now let us look at the various types of pre-emptive bids an 
opponent of the opening bidder may make. 

Not vulnerable, you hold $he following hands, and the 
bidding has proceeded as indicated: 


( 1 ) 

♦ KQJlOxxx 

fx 

♦ XXX 

4>xx 
Opener 
1 heart 


( 2 ) 

♦ KQJ lOxxxx 

tx 

♦ XXX 

*X 

You 

? 


(1) Bid three spades, having six sure winning tricks. 

(2) Bid four spades, having seven sure winning tricks. 

Your criteria for making a pre-emptive overcall of three or 

four are the same as above even if both the opponents have bid. 
In this situation, however, your bid will lose some of its effective- 
ness, since the opening bidder and partner will have already 
exchanged some information. 

To illustrate, you are East with the following hand, not 
vulnerable: 

#QJ109xxx 
V Q J 10 
♦ xx 

*x 

i South West North East 

1 diamond Pass 2 clubs 3 spades 

Safety is yours when you jump to three spades, since you can 
win six tricks in your own hand. But opener knows his partner 
has at least 1 1 points for having named a new suit at the two- 
level; and responder knows opener has at least 13 points. 
Nevertheless, your pre-emptive bid is fully justified: you are 
depriving them of valuable bidding space, which they will 
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certainly require if they think that a slam might be in their 
cards. 

Direct Jump Overcall. As was explained in lesson 7, the 
direct jump overcall is designed to render it more difficult for 
the opening bidder and his partner to interchange information. 
The bid is made on a six-card or longer suit; the hand will 
contain no more than 9 points in high cards; the strength of 
the hand will tend to be concentrated in the suit bid; the pre- 
emptive bidder will expect to go down no more than three 
tricks if not vulnerable, and no more than two tricks if 
vulnerable. 

The opening bid has been one heart. You are the next hand, 
non-vulnerable, and hold: 


(1) 

(2) 

♦ AQJ lOxx 

♦ XX 

V xx 

♦ XX 

♦ xxx 

♦ XX 

4 xx 

4 AQ J lOxxx 

(3) 

(4) 

♦ AQJ 10 xxx 

♦ x 

♦ XX 

♦ xx 

♦ XX 

♦ XX 

4 xx 

♦ AQJ lOxxxx 


(1) Bid two spades (five winning tricks). 

(2) Bid three clubs (six winning tricks). 

(3) Bid three spades, a double-jump (six winning tricks). 

(4) Bid four clubs, a double-jump (seven winning tricks). 

QUIZ 

You are the dealer, holding each of the following hands. 
What do you bid if (a) non-vulnerable? (b) vulnerable? 

(1) (2) (3) 

♦ AQJlOxx ♦ AQJlOxx ♦ AQJlOxx 

♦ KJx fxxx »xx 

♦ xxx >xxx 4J109X 

♦ x 4>x 4x 
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(4) 

♦ xxxx 

• x 


♦ QJlOxxxxx 

* — 


(5) (6) 

♦ AQJlOxxxxx #J109xxxx 

♦ x »x 

♦ xx ♦ AKx 

♦ x *xx 


Your partner opens the biding with three hearts, and the 
next hand passes. What do you bid if (a) non-vulnerable; and 
(b) vulnerable? 


(7) 

♦ KJxxx 

• Axx 

* Ax 

♦ xxx 


( 8 ) 

♦ Q Jx 
»AKx 

♦ Axxx 

♦ Q Jx 


(9) 

# x 

Vxxxxx 
♦ Jxxxx 

♦ xx 


Your partner opens with one spade, next hand passes. What 
do you bid, holding: 


( 10 ) 

♦ xxxxx 

• — 

♦Jxxxx 
♦ xxx 


( 11 ) 

♦ A Jxx 

»x 

♦ KQxx 

♦ Qxxx 


( 12 ) 

♦ Kxxxx 

♦ xx 

♦ Axx 
4xxx 


An opponent opens the bidding with one heart. You are the 
next hand. What do you bid holding each of the following 
hands if (a) non-vulnerable; and (b) vulnerable? 


(13) 

♦ KQJlOx 

♦ xx 

♦ Q J 10 

♦ xx 


(14) 

♦ x 

♦ x 

♦ Axxx 

♦ Q J lOxxxx 


(15) 

|xx 

♦ xx 

♦ Axx 

♦ AQ JlOxx 


Your partner opens with one diamond, next hand doubles. 
What do you bid, holding each of the following hands? 
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(16) 

* — 

V xx 

♦ Qxxxxx 

♦ Qxxxx 


(17) 

♦ A Jxx 
9 A Jxx 

♦ Jxxx 

*x 


(18) 

*X 

V xx 

♦ Qxxxx 
4 Kxxxx 


ANSWERS 

(1) On$ spade. You have a solid opening bid. Never make a 
pre-emptive bid on a hand that contains more than 10 points 
in high cards. 

(2) Pass. You have but five winning tricks. If you open with 
three spades, you’ll expect to go down four tricks, which is 
700 points not vulnerable, and 1,100 points vulnerable. Of 
course you can’t open two spades, which is a game-forcing bid. 

(3) You have six winning tricks. If not vulnerable, open three 
spades; if vulnerable, pass. 

(4) You have six winning tricks. If not vulnerable, open 
three diamonds; if vulnerable, pass. 

(5) Four spades, vulnerable or not vulnerable. You have 
eight winning tricks, and by yourself you’ll go down no more 
than two tricks. 

(6) Pass. When you open with a pre-emptive bid, the pre- 
ponderance of your high-card strength should be concentrated 
in the suit bid. 

(7) If not vulnerable, pass; if vulnerable, gamble four hearts, 
since partner has seven winning tricks and you have two or 
three. 

(8) Three no trumps, whether vulnerable or not. Your 
partner, whether vulnerable or not, has at least six hearts 
headed by Q J 10 with at least six winning tricks. Nine tricks at 
no trump should prove to be easier than ten tricks at heart. 

(9) Four hearts, and start praying! Your partner has a bad 
hand defensively, and you have a horrible hand. In all proba- 
bility the opponents can make either a small slam or a grand 
slam. By bidding four hearts, you are limiting their bidding 
space. If they allow you to play the hand at four hearts doubled, 
you’ll be lucky, no matter how many tricks you go down, for 
your loss will be less than the profit they could have made in 
their proper contract. 

(10) Four spades, a pre-emptive bid to jam up the opponents. 
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You have a fair chance to make your contract — especially if 
your partner has three or more hearts which you’ll be able to 
trump. 

(11) Three spades, showing 13-15 points and four or more 
trumps. 

(12) Two spades, a simple raise. When you directly jump 
raise your partner to game, >\)ur hand will always contain a 
void or a singleton. 

(13) . If not vulnerable, three spades; if vulnerable, two 
spades. 

(14) If not vulnerable, three clubs; if vulnerable, pass. 

(15) Two clubs, a solid overcall at the two-level, indicating 
13-15 points and a very good suit. 

(16) Five diamonds, with (a) a reasonable expectancy of 
fulfillment and (b) a barricade against the opponents, who 
figure to make at least four hearts or four spades. 

(17) Redouble, to show 1 1 or more points. 

(18) Three diamonds, denying 11 or more points, and 
affirming length in diamonds. Of course, partner has the option 
of passing your response. 



LESSON 9 

Advanced Bidding Situations 


THE CUE-BID. Whenever an opponent has bid a suit and 
you bid that same suit, you are making what is known as a 
“cue-bid.” This bid always means two specific things: (a) that 
you either have the ace or are void of that suit (“first-round 
control”), and (b) that you have a hand so big that game is 
sure and slam is possible. 

A cue-bid is always made with the fond hope of reaching a 
slam, and more often than not, it will get you to a makeable 
slam contract. On occasion, when it becomes apparent that a 
slam cannot be made, then ony a game will be arrived at. 
Whenever a cue-bid is made, that bid is unconditionally forcing 
to at least a game — that is, neither partner can pass until the 
game is reached. 

Before a cue-bid is in order, there must be expressed or im- 
plied agreement on the trump suit. For example, you hold the 
following hand as North: 


♦ — 

VKxxxx 
♦ Q Jxx 
*AKJx 

West 
.1 spade 
229 


South 

1 heart 


North 
2 spades 
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Your two-spade bid is a cue-bid, announcing that you have 
either the ace or a void in spades. When you make this cue-bid, 
agreement in the trump suit is implied: either you have a 
tremendous fit in partner’s suit or you have a self-sustaining 
suit of your own. Here you have a rock-crusher in hearts — the 
only question is whether partner has a high diamond to produce 
a slam. ^ 

Again, you are North with the following hand: 


♦ AKJxx 

* — 

♦ KQlOx 

* AQxx 


West 

North 

East 

South 

1 heart 

2 hearts (a) 

Pass 

3 diamonds (b) 

Pass 

3 spades (c) 

Pass 

3 no trumps (d) 

Pass 

4 diamonds (e) Pass 

5 diamonds (f) 

Pass 

Pass (g) 

Pass 



(a) The cue-bid directly over opponent’s opening bid 
announces a game-going hand. 

(b) A forced response, since South cannot pass. All you 
know is that he has four diamonds. 

(c) The showing of the cue-bidder’s suit. 

(d) The showing of some semblance of a stopper in hearts, 
the adversely-bid suit. 

(e) Again, a safe bid, since it cannot be passed. You are 
looking for spade support, to play the contract for ten tricks 
at spades rather than eleven tricks at diamonds. Slam aspira- 
tions have now been discarded, in view of your partner’s unen- 
thusiastic bidding (his hearts are of no use to you, since you 
are void of that suit). 

(0 Showing a five-card diamond suit. 

(g) There can be no slam in the hand, and frankly, even the 
game may not be there, but it is worth a try. Your partner will 
recognize that you have bid a game virtually by yourself. If he 
has a quick trick (outside of the heart suit) he should bid the 
slam. 
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The partnership hands, in the above bidding sequence might, 
have been: 


North 

♦ AK Jxx 

¥ — 

♦ AQxx 
*KQ10x 


South 
#xx 
¥Qxx 
♦ Jxxxx 
4* Jxx 


The five-diamond contract figures to make, there being one 
diamond loser and one club loser. 

If you have the option of showing your own suit first or 
cue-bidding the opponent’s suit, show your suit first. It is 
sometimes quite difficult to describe a good suit late in the 
bidding, but it is never too late to show that you have control 
of the opponent’s suit. 

For example, you are North holding: 


♦ — 

V Q lOxx 
♦ AKQ Jxx 
*Kxx 

South West North 

1 heart 1 spade ? 


The preferred bid by you is to jump-shift to three diamonds, 
showing a good suit (or a magnificent fit in partner’s suit, 
hearts), with at least 19 points. If South now rebids three hearts, 
you can cue-bid three spades, showing spade control. Partner 
will now have an excellent picture of your hand, and he can 
decide whether to contract for a small slam, a grand, slam or a 
mere game. While a slam seems likely from your hand, some 
of your partner’s bidding values may be in spades, thus useless 
to you, e.g., 


♦ AKx 
VAJxxx 

♦ xxx 
4>xx 
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With the above hand, over your cue-bird of three spades. 
South will bid three no trumps, showing protection in spades. 
You will then rest content at four hearts. 

A final illustration of the cue-bid. You are North. 


North 

♦ Ax 

♦ K J 10 xxx 

♦ AQJlOx 

4 — 

West North 

1 spade 2-spades (a) 

Pass 3 hearts (c) 

Pass 4 diamonds 

Pass Pass (g) 


South 
4 xxx 
»Qx 

♦ XX 

4 Qxxxxx 


East 

South 

Pass 

3 clubs (b) 

Pass 

4 clubs (d) 

Pass 

4 hearts (f) 

Pass 



(a) The cue-bid, announcing first-round control of spades 
and insisting that at least a game be reached. 

(b) The forced response. 

(c) With no fear of being passed. 

(d) Showing at least five clubs. 

(e) You show your second suit, giving South a choice of 
your two suits. 

(f) South shows his preference. 

(g) End of the line. Your partner has expressed no enthusiasm 
for anything (except, perhaps, clubs). 

The cue-bid of the opponents’ suit is a most powerful weapon, 
but it is also a most dangerous weapon if not wielded properly. 
Use it only when you have a hand on which a game is a certainty 
and you wish to probe for a slam. The promiscuous use of this 
bid can lead to disaster. 

Part-Score Bidding. A part-score affects the bidding in one 
important way: the conventional meaning of some bids is 
revised “for the duration,” since a below-game contract will 
suffice to yield a game. Let us look at some examples of strategy 
and tactics in part-score situations. 

When you have a part-score, and your partner’s opening 
bid will not suffice to produce a game, you should go out of 
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your way to keep the bidding open for him. To illustrate: you 
have a part-score of 60, and your partner opens with one heart. 


You hold: 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ xx 

♦ K Jxx 

♦ Axx 

tQxxx 

*xx 

fxxx 

♦ Jxxx 

♦ lOxxx 

♦ Qxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ 10 xx 

♦ Jxxx 


(1) Raise to two hearts. Of course, partner will pass your 
response, since he knows that two hearts is “game.” Admittedly, 
you might go down an extra trick because of your shaded raise, 
but the risk is worth the potential gain. 

(2) Eke out a one-spade response, since whatever rebid 
partner makes will put you into a game. 

(3) Bid one no trump with your 5-points-that-should-have- 
been-6-points. You’re no higher than you were at the start, and 
one no trump, if made, will net you a game. 

Whenever you have a part-score and partner’s new-suit (one- 
over-one, or two-over-one) response gives you enough for a 
game, you are under no compulsion to make your guaranteed 
rebid. Suppose that you hold the following hand, and the 
bidding has proceeded as indicated; you have a part score of 60. 

♦ Qxx 

9 Axx 

♦ AKxx 

♦ Qxx 

You open with one diamond and: 

(a) If partner responds with two clubs, you will pass. 

(b) If partner responds with one heart or one spade, you 
will bid one no trump, since you need 40 points to make a game. 

Do not make a normal conventional jump to game if a more 
economical non-jump bid will yield a game. For example, you 
have 40 on score; partner opens with one no trump and you 
hold: 
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( 1 ) 

♦ Axx 
VKxx 

♦ Jxx 

4 Kxxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ AQxxxx 
vKxx 

♦ XXX 

4x 


(1) Bid only two no trumps with your 11 points (instead of 
the normal three no trumps). 

(2) Bid only two spades (instead of four) since two spades 
will yield a game. 

Where you envision the possibility of a slam, any jump bid 
over the score needed to yield a game will be recognized by 
partner as a slam try. To illustrate: you hold the following 
hands and the bidding has proceeded as indicated; you have a 
part score of 40. 

Partner Opponent You 

1 no trump Pass ? 


(1) 


(2) 


♦ A Jx 

(5) 

♦ Axx 

(4) 

»Qxx 

(2) 

9 Qxx 

(2) 

♦ Kxxx 

(3) 

♦ Kxx 

(3) 

4 A Jx 

(5) 

* Axxx 

(4) 


15 


13 


(1) Bid three no trumps. Partner will know that this is a 
slam try, telling him to bid a slam if he has a maximum hand 
(18 points). Normally, without the part-score, you would have 
raised from one to four no trumps. 

(2) Bid two no trumps. No slam can be made, since you 
have only 13 points opposite partner’s 16-18 (33 being required 
for a small slam). 

Any jump-shift bid by responder is forcing for one round, 
with or without a part-score. Thus, you are North with a part- 
score of 40 and the bidding has proceeded as indicated: 
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(1) 

North 

1 heart 
? 

East 

Pass 

South 

2 spades 

West 

Pass 

(2) 

1 diamond 

Pass 

3 clubs 

Pass 


? 


In both cases you cannot pass, even though a game has been 
reached. If, on the next round, South either rebids his own suit, 
supports your suit, or bids three no trumps, you have the right 
to drop him. But if he again names a new suit, you must bid 
again, until he lets you go by not naming a new suit. 

An opening bid of two in a suit is a one-round force, even 
if the making of the two-bid contract is sufficient for game. If, 
on the second round of bidding, the original two-bidder names 
a new suit, responder must bid once more; if opener bids any- 
thing other than a new suit, responder can drop him. For 
example, you are North with a part-score of 40, and the bidding 
proceeds: 


(1) 

South 

West 

North 

East 

2 spades 

Pass 

2 no trumps Pass 


3 spades 

Pass 

Pass 


(2) 

2 spades 

Pass 

2 no trumps 

Pass 


3 hearts 

Pass 

? 



(1) Even with a barren hand, you must make the negative 
two no trumps bid. You cannot pass. When partner then 
rebids three spades, you can pass. 

(2) When South names a new suit, you must bid again, by 
rebidding three no trumps, supporting hearts or spades, or 
naming a new suit of your own. 

When the opponents have a part-score, the requirements for a 
take-out double are lowered in order to let you “get into the 
act” and prevent them from obtaining the contract cheaply. 
For example, the opponents have a part-score of 60; you hold 
the following hand: 
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♦ Qxxx 
«Kx 

♦ Qxx 
£ Axxx 


Opener You 

1 heart Double 

Obviously, your take-out double is light. But if you pass, 
opener’s partner will surely scrape up at least a one no-trump 
response, which puts them in game. What will you then do, when 
the bidding reverts to you? Sell out at one no trump? Or step 
in, at a higher level than before? 

So you double originally, and partner will realize that you 
might not have what you would normally be expected to have, 
without the part-score; and he’ll understand that you are 
“protecting” the game. 

Summarizing the subject of part-score bidding, let me again 
point out that when a part-score exists, a temporary new game 
goal has been created, and the bidding is now directed towards 
the attainment of this revised goal. The normal, conventional 
bids are, in these situations, withdrawn from circulation, and 
are superseded by the logic behind the specific situation at 
hand. Be aware of the score at all times, so that you’ll never 
turn to partner in apologetic fashion, and say: “Partner, I 
forgot we (or ‘they’) had a part score.” 

I. Pre-empt of three of a Suit. If an opponent opens with 
a pre-emptive bid of three in a suit, you need about 16 points 
to double. This double is intended for take-out, but partner 
may pass if he feels that he can defeat the opponents’ contract. 

Over an opening three-heart bid, the following is a type hand 
with which you should double: 

♦ Axxx 

¥x 

♦ KQxxx 

4 AJx 


Partner will now co-operate with you in this fashion: (a) he 
will bid his best suit, as he would in response to a take-out 
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double at the one-level, or (b) he can pass for penalties, if he has 
at least 6 high-card points including one sure winning trick in 
the opponents’ suit. 

Here are three types of hand that your partner might hold 
in the above sequence, where you doubled the opening three- 
heart bid on the given hand : 


<1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ XX 

4 xx 

4 KQxxx 

f KQxx 

♦ XXX 

4 xxx 

♦ XXX 

♦ XX 

♦ XX 

4 Qxxx 

* Qxxxxx 

4 K Qx 


(1) Pass. 

(2) Bid four clubs. 

(3) Bid four spades, showing real strength. The doubler 
must have strong support for spades or else a tremendous suit 
of his own. 

II. Pre-empt of Four of a Suit. The double of any four-level 
opening bid shows at least 16 points. However, since doubler’s 
partner has very little bidding space, and will usually tend to 
pass, the doubler should always have at least four defensive 
tricks, with which he can beat the doubled contract all by 
himself. 

Here is the guide for doubler’s partner when the double has 
been made at the four-level : 

(a) A double of four spades is for penalties. Responder 
should pass unless he can foresee a slam for his side. 

(b) A double of four hearts is also for penalties, but the 
doubler will be prepared for a spade response. 

(c) A double of four clubs or diamonds is intended for take- 
out; doubler is prepared for either a heart or spade response 
from partner. However, if responder has no major suit, he may 
pass for penalties. 

A double of a four-spade opening bid will be made on such 
hands as: 

*AQ 4xx 

VKxxx VAKxx 

♦ A J x x ♦ A K x x 

+ Q x x* *Axx 
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A double of a four-heart opening bid will be made on hands 

of this type: 


#KQxx 

4 AQx 

»xx 

V Axx 

♦ AQx 

♦ AKx 

4 AKxx 

4 x x x x 

Over the doubled four-heart opening bid, partner of doubler 
will pass on hand (1) below; and he will bid four spades on 

hand (2). 


(1) 

(2) 

4xxx 

9 Kxxxxx 

V xxx 

Vx 

♦ Kxx 

♦ Qxx 

4 xxxx 

4 xxx 

A double of an opening four-diamond bid will be made on: 

♦ AJxx 

4 AJxx 

• AJxx 

9 QJxx 

♦ x 

♦ XX 

4 AJxx 

4 AKQ 

Over the double of an opening four-diamond bid, partner 
will pass with hands (1) and (2) below; with hand (3) he will 

bid four hearts. 


(1) (2) 

(3) 

#xxx #Qx 

4 Kxx 

Vxxx Vxxxx 

9 Kxxxx 

♦ KJxx 4 x x x 

♦ x 

4xxx 4 x x x x 

4 x x x x 

Third-Position Opening Bids. In 

third position, you are 

permitted to open the bidding with 

as few as 11 points. The 

reason for the waiving of the 13-point requirement in this 
instance is : you are not required to provide a guaranteed rebid, 
since your partner, who has passed originally, had denied 
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holding 13 points. Therefore, if he has less than 13, and you 
have less than 13, a game cannot be made. 

Extending this, whenever you open in third position on 11 or 
12 points (or even 13), you must pass any non-forcing response 
that your “passed” partner may make. To bid again, when you 
know that your side can make no more than a part-score, is 
losing bridge. 

The third-position opening with sub-minimum values is 
made for one of the following three reasons: 

(a) As a lead-director, in the event that the opponents 
purchase the contract. 

(b) As a guide to taking a possible sacrifice in lieu of letting 
the opponents make a game or slam. 

(c) As a try for a part-score, or even a game contract if a 
“fit” is found with partner. 

Let us look at a few illustrations of third-position opening 
bids: 


( 1 ) 

♦ XXX 
m xx 

♦ AKQJx 
£xxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ Jxxx 
9 Jxx 

♦ XX 

♦ AKQx 


(3) 

♦ AKxx 
Vxxx 

♦ XXX 

4 AJx 


(1) An opening bid of one diamond is proper. If your partner 
happens to hold a hand of this type: 


♦ x 
»x 

♦ xxxxx 

♦ KQJxxx 

you would go down one trick at five diamonds, while the 
opponents could make at least a small slam in either spades 
or hearts. Of course, as you open with one diamond, you intend 
to pass whatever reponse partner makes. 

(2) Bid one club, with intention of passing partner’s response 
of one of a suit, one or two no trumps, or two clubs. 

(3) Bid one spade, intending to pass on the next round. In 
first or second position, you would open this hand with one 
club (the “short-club” bid), since you would then be compelled 
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to provide a guaranteed rebid. But in third position you are not 
under obligation to rebid; therefore bid your best suit as a 
lead-director. 

In fourth position, the same opening requirements prevail 
as for first and second positions, namely, a minimum of 13 
points. However, the fourth-position opener need not provide 
a guaranteed rebid, since his partner has already passed, denying 
13 points. To open on fewer than 13 points in fourth position 
is silly: to tell partner what to lead, or in what suit to sacrifice, 
when both opponents have already passed, serves no purpose. 
By passing with a subnormal opening hand you’ll never get a 
minus score — which score, of course, is worse than the zero 
you get if you pass. When you open in fourth position, it will 
be because you feel that your hand is good enough to snare 
a plus score. 

Overcall on a Four-card Suit. As a general rule, overcalls are 
never made on four-card suits. However, the tactical overcall 
on a four-card suit can occasionally be made with good results. 
The purpose is to direct the opening lead. The bid is analogous 
to the “light” third-position opening bid. 

To overcall on a four-card suit, you should hold at least 
three of the top four cards (A K Q, A Q J, K Q J), and a 
minimum of 13 points. Typically, the hand is unsuitable for a 
take-out double, because your partner may bid a suit for 
which you have no support, and you have no suit to fall back 
upon. Here are two examples with which you might well over- 
call an opening bid of one diamond with your four-card suit: 

♦ xx ♦AKQx 

VAQJ10 f Axx 

♦ AQxx 4xxx 

*xxx *xxx 

Avoidance of Minor Game Contracts. It takes 26 points to 
yield a game at three no trumps, four hearts or spades; about 
29 points to make a game at five clubs or diamonds. Logic 
dictates that the more economical game contracts be sought. 

Whenever the auction seems to be heading towards an un- 
economical contract of five clubs or diamonds, the expert will 
seek to steer into more fruitful channels. He will arrive at a 
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minor-suit game only when no other game contract seems 
feasible. For example, suppose you hold the following hand 
and your partner has opened the bidding with one diamond. 

♦ Jxx 

V xx 

♦ QJlOxx 

♦ AKx 

In support of diamonds your hand is valued at 13 points 
and your normal impulse would be to jump to three diamonds — 
which bid, incidentally, is technically correct. What will your 
partner bid then? Surely it will be almost impossible for him to 
bid three no trumps, since he cannot know that you have the 
A K of clubs, and it is highly unlikely that he has protection in 
clubs, as well as in spades and hearts. Probably then, he’ll bid 
four or five diamonds. 

But suppose that, over his one-diamond bid, you bid two 
clubs. If he rebids two diamonds, you’ll raise him to three. 
Won’t it now be easier for him to bid three no trumps, knowing 
that you have clubs protected? Admittedly, by bidding in this 
fashion you have indicated 11-12 points rather than the 13 
which you actually have. However, this one-point distortion is 
more than compensated by the information that you have thus 
given partner regarding your possession of a club stopper. 

If, over your temporizing two-club response, partner happens 
to bid two no trumps, you will raise him to three, delighted to 
have escaped from the uneconomical contract of five diamonds. 
Or, if over two clubs, partner happens to raise you to three 
clubs, you will bid three diamonds, and if he bids four clubs, 
you’ll again move laterally to four diamonds, etc. He’ll know 
soon enough that you “hate” clubs and “like” diamonds. 

The bid of a three-card suit is most unusual. In this case, 
however, you bid it to identify the club stopper, knowing that, if 
worse comes to worst, you always have a safe haven in a 
diamond contract. Three-card suits are never bid by responder 
except in situations comparable to the above: where safety 
exists in some other suit, and responder is trying to steer the 
contract into three no trunips. 
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A final illustration of how game contract is diverted from a 
minor suit. This is an acutal hand played some years ago. 


West 

♦ KJxx 
tKQ 

♦ Axxxx 
*xx 

West 

1 diamond 

2 spades (b) 


East 

♦ AQxxx 

»x 

♦ KQ Jxx 

♦ xx 

East 

1 spade (a) 
4 spades (c) 


(a) East knows that diamonds are an excellent trump suit, 
but he tries to get away from five diamonds. 

(b) Showing normal trump suport. 

(c) The game is bid at spades. In a five-diamond contract, 
the opposition would cash the A K of clubs and the A of hearts. 
They do the same at four spades. The difference is that four 
spades is fulfilled, while five diamonds would go down one 
trick. 

Reopening the Bidding When Opener's Partner Passes. Let’s 
take this situation. You are south: 


West North East South 

1 diamond Pass Pass ? 

Whenever opener’s partner passes, denying 6 points, it is 
highly improbable that his side can make a game. Therefore, 
you need have little fear in keeping the auction open when you 
sit in fourth position. Your partner may have a good hand with 
which he was yet unable to overcall or make a take-out double. 
Your side may be able to (a) make a game, (b) make a part- 
score, or (c) inflict defeat upon the opponents. In this position, 
then, you will reopen the bidding on a hand with which, in 
normal circumstances you would not be so aggressive — in 
other words, on a hand that isn’t too good. The reason, again, 
is not that you have “stuff” but rather that “they” seem to have 
disclaimed having “stuff,” and that your partner figures to have 
jnore than his pass indicated. 
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As South, in the above sequence, you should take the action 
indicated with the following hands: 

0) (2) (3) 

♦ KJxx *Axx *xx 

vAxxx VKxx VAQJlOx 

♦ xx ♦KlOxx ixxx 

*QJx +A10x 4 xxx 

(1) Double, for a take-out. You don’t have the 13 points you 
should normally have, but your partner will recognise that your 
double in this position can be light. 

(2) Bid one no trump. The one no trump overcall is normally 
made on hands that contain 16-18 points. However, this 
is an abnormal situation; trust your partner to take that into 
account. 

(3) Bid one heart. In normal circumstances, this is a pretty 
bad overcall, since a one-level overcall should be made on no 
fewer than 10 points. However, you are more or less bound to 
“protect” your partner, who may have passed a good hand. 

The Weak No-Trump Opening Bid. This section and the next 
deal with bids that are not a part of the Goren System. However, 
they are used by some groups of good bridge players, and must 
be discussed if we are to achieve a complete picture of modem 
bidding technique. 

The “weak” opening no-trump bid is made on hands of 12-14 
high-card points. This bid has certain advantages: it permits 
the holder to open many hands he would otherwise have to 
pass. By striking the first blow, he makes it rougher for the 
opposition, which, if it desires to bid, must stick its collective 
neck out at the two-level. When the partner of the opening 
bidder holds a big hand, the collective neck gets hurt. 

The primary disadvantage of the bid is that the bidder is apt 
to be hurt severely if his partner has a miserable hand. The 
opponents can then double the opener for penalties and 
slaughter him. If the bid works well three times out of four — 
that is, if the opener “steals” the contract at one no trump 
when the opposition might have made two spades — and the 
fourth time the bidder loses 1,100 points by going down four 
tricks vulnerable, doubled, he can hardly rejoice because he 
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was right three times out of four. This would truly be a Pyrrhic 
victory. 

Here are some illustrations of the “weak” no trump opening 
bid: 


*Kx 
¥ Qxxx 
♦ AJxx 
*Kxx 


#Kx 4Qxxx 

»Kxx VAQ 

♦ QJx 4Qxxx 

4»Axxxx *QJx 


As to how the opposition should handle the weak no trump, 
let us look at these illustrations. You are North on each of 
the following hands, and West has opened the bidding with a 
“weak” no trump. 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

♦ AQlOxxx ♦ AQxxx 

*x fKQxxx 

♦ xx ♦ x 

*KQJx *xx 


( 3 ) 

♦ Axx 
*J10x 

♦ AJxx 
4 Kxx 


( 4 ) 

♦ A J 10 xx 
¥ A 10 xx 

♦ x 

♦ AJx 


(1) Bid two spades. Your overcall at the two-level is based 
on the normal requirements. 

(2) Pass. Both of your suits lack solidity, making the two- 
level overcall highly dangerous. Opener’s partner may have a 
strong hand, and you’ll be caught in betweeen. 

(3) Pass. For a take-out double over a weak no trump 
your hand should contain a minimum of 14 high-card points. 
Putting it another way, your double should guarantee a hand no 
worse than opener might have. Where your hand is divided 
4-3-3-3, you need an extra point for safety’s sake. 

(4) Double. Although you can’t stand diamonds should 
partner be forced to bid that suit, you can then bid two spades 
with reasonable safety. 

The Weak Opening Bid of Two in a Suit. Some players use 
this “weak two-bid” as a pre-emptive measure. An opening 
bid of two spades, hearts, or diamonds indicates a hand that is 
not quite an opening one-bid; an opening bid of two clubs, 
however, is reserved for the “rock-crusher,” the hand with 
which we would make our strong two-bid. 
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The “weak” two-bid is made on a fairly good suit, usually of 
six-card length, and 11 or 12 points (sometimes 10 or 13). 
Here are two examples: 


♦ KQ109xx 
4xx 

♦ Ax 

♦ xxx 


♦ XX 

»Qxx 

♦ AK J 10 xx 

♦ xx 


An opening bid of two clubs is an artificial bid embracing 
all kinds of hands that would normally qualify as a “legitimate” 
game-forcing bid of two in a suit. The negative response by 
partner is two diamonds (instead of two no trumps), after which 
the opener shows his real suit. The bidding then proceeds in 
normal fashion. 

The users of this weak two-bid have enjoyed moderate 
success. The primary reason for the success is due to the fact 
that many opponents hate to be “shut-out” of something, and 
they develop the feeling that the “weak” two-bidder is trying to 
steal something from them. These opponents are then goaded 
into taking forward action which they would not have taken 
otherwise — that is, they assume that since the opening bidder 
has shown “weakness,” their side is necessarily strong. Of 
course, this assumption is precarious — the opening bidder’s 
partner is often the strong one, and the defenders get clipped. 

A take-out double of a weak two-bid should be based on a 
hand that revalues to at least 16 points as dummy. It should 
contain either support for each of the unbid suits or a more-or 
less self-sustaining suit that doubler can bid if partner names 
a “wrong” suit. 

Here are some illustrations as to how to cope with the weak 
two bid. Your right-hand opponent has opened the bidding 


with two hearts: 

(1) (2) (3) 

♦ Axx 4AJxx 4AQJ9x 

fKxx »xx Vxx 

♦ Jxxx ♦AJIOxx ♦ AQlOx 

4 AQx 4 A J 4xx 


(1) Pass. This hand is not strong enough to step in. It barely 
qualifies for a take-out double over an opening one-bid. 
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(2) Double. Although there is a risk, man cannot live by 
bread alone. You have a good hand, and if partner bids spades 
or diamonds, or passes for penalties, you’re in good shape. If 
partner happens to bid three clubs, you can then use your 
intuition to guide you whether to bid three diamonds or to pass. 

(3) Bid two spades. You will need to find enough in partner’s 
hand to justify his free bid orraise if you are to make game. 

The Psychic Bid. In the vernacular, a psychic bid is “bidding 
what- you ain’t got.” The purpose of the psychic bidding is to 
confuse the opposition, to lead them to believe that the psychic 
bidder has the strength he is describing by a legitimate bid. 
The ulterior purpose is (a) to prevent the opposition from 
arriving at their proper contract, or (b) to induce them to 
misplay the defence if they become defenders. 

As is apparent, the psychic bid also misleads the partner, but 
the psychers assume that they are getting the best of it, in a 
mathematical sort of way: there is only one partner to deceive, 
but there are two opponents to deceive. 

The less said about psychic bids, the better it will be for the 
student. It is difficult enough for partner to interpret your bids 
when you have the values for them, without introducing the 
psychic bid merely to create chaos. However, here are a few 
examples of psychic bids, plus the attempt to explain (not 
justify) their rationale : 


( 1 ) 

♦ QlOxxx 
Vxx 

♦ xxx 
4xxx 


( 2 ) 

♦ XXX 

VAKQJx 

♦ XXX 

4xx 


(1) There are some who open this hand with one spade, 
as a sort of pre-emptive barrier against the opponents. What 
can be said about this bid? . . . Perhaps it would be better 
left unsaid. 

(2) Over an opening bid of one club, the holder of this hand 
bids one diamond. The purpose? Perhaps the opponents, 
having diamonds protected, will get to three no trumps. The 
psycher can then cash five heart tricks. It works beautifully if 
they get to three no trumps and if the psycher is on lead. Of 
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course, if his partner is on lead, the lead will be a diamond. 

Here is a dream picture of psychic bidding. You hold the 
following hand as West, and the bidding proceeds as indicated: 



♦ KQ J lOxxxx 
Vxx 

4 xx 

♦ X 


South 

West North 

East 

1 club 

1 diamond (a) Double (b) 

Pass 

Pass 

1 heart (c) Double (d) 

Pass 

Pass 

1 no trump (e) Double (f) 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

2 spades (g) Double (h) 

Pass 


(a) Rather than jump to three or four spades (depending on 
vulnerability), you get “cute,” hoping that the opponents will 
double you in diamonds, since they figure to have your “trump” 
suit. Eventually, you’ll bid spades, your real suit, with the fond 
hope that they double you because of the doubling rhythm 
which has been developed. 

(b) As you expected. 

(c) Keeping up the deception. 

(d) As you expected. 

(e) Still having a picnic. 

(f) The rhythm has developed. 

(g) Now the test as to how gullible the opponents are, or 
whether the word “double” has become a habit that can’t be 
broken. 

(h) The dream has come true. Down one, at worst. 

All the above is a dream: in reality it rarely materializes. 
The opponents, not having spades, will go on to their game or 
slam contract as though you never existed. But for a brief 
moment of life, you were “cock of the walk.” 

I have mentioned the psychic bid merely for completeness’ 
sake— it exists in the world of bridge bidding, and history 
demands that it be recorded. Should you ever take a civil- 
service examination for bridge instructor, you may be asked: 
“What is a psychic bid?” Now you’ll know. For all practical 
purposes, however, the psychic bid is best forgotten. 



LESSON 10 

The Play of the Cards 


THE READER will recognize and appreciate the fact that in 
this lesson it is obviously impossible to present a comprehensive 
treatise on the play of the cards. First, the purpose of this 
book is to introduce the Goren system of bidding; second the 
subject of play is vast, and even if more space were available, 
hundreds of pages would be necessary to illustrate adequately 
the hundreds of type situations that arise in the play of the 
hand. 

Although each of these types necessitates individual analysis, 
they do fall into certain definite patterns, patterns that con- 
tinually repeat themselves, and which are immediately recog- 
nizable by the good bridge player. It is these major patterns, or 
standard, continually-encountered types of plays, that will 
comprise the contents of this lesson. By mastering them, the 
reader will be well on his way towards becoming a highly- 
qualified specialist in the play of the cards, both as a declarer 
and a defender. 

Part One: Defenders' Play: Opening Leads 

The defending side has the first move in the play of the 
cards, in that it launches the offensive by making the opening 
lead. An understanding of the basic principles involved in 
this initial offensive by the defenders is most important: it has 
been estimated that almost half of all game contracts are 
either made or defeated on the opening lead! Although this 
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figure cannot be proved, the fact remains that a correct versus 
an incorrect opening lead will often mean the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. 

Nobody, not even the top-flight expert, makes the best 
opening lead all the time. This is because the selection of an 
opening lead is not an exact science — and it will never be — 
since the dummy is unseen until after the opening lead has been 
made. Nevertheless, there are certain basic principles which, if 
observed, will enable you to find the proper lead a very high 
percentage of the time. 

On the principles to be presented, only general advice will be 
offered in many of the situations — that is, you will not be told 
“always” to lead something ot “never” to lead something. 
However, you should not deviate from these fundamental 
principles unless you have good cause to do so. 

Here are the various types of leads, classified into five 
categories. These leads are not arranged in order of efficiency — 
that is (I) is not necessarily better than (II), and so on. 

I. Lead your partner’s suit. 

II. Lead from a sequence of touching high cards. 

III. Lead the fourth-highest in your longest and strongest 

suit. 

IV. Lead a short suit ; a singleton, a doubleton, or a tripleton. 

V. Lead a trump. 

I. Lead Your Partner’s Suit 

Whenever your partner bids, he is directing you to lead his 
suit. Whether he opens the bidding, or whether he overcalls, 
your first impulse should always be to lead his suit, and probably 
99 per cent of the time, if you obey that impulse, you will make 
the best possible lead. Especially does this apply when partner 
has overcalled, for his overcalls are always based on good suits 
(as opposed to opening bids, which are frequently made on 
weakish suits). 

Generally speaking, the only occasions on which you will not 
lead his suit will be where you have what figures to be a superior 
lead, e.g., AKQxorKQJin your own suit. Most of the 
time you will not have the above-mentioned good leads of your 
own, and so will lead yo^r partner’s suit. 
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Let us see which card of partner’s suit you should lead from 
various types of holdings. 

If you have two or three worthless cards in partner’s suit, 
lead the highest card. Likewise, when you have a sequence of 
high cards in partner’s suit, lead the highest card.* If you have 
just two cards of partner’s suit, worthless or otherwise, lead 
the higher card. In all other situations, the proper lead is a low 
card. 


Leading Partner’s Suit 
The correct card to lead is shown in bold face. 


2 cards 

3 cards 

4 cards (or more) 

A2 

A 5 3 1 

A 5 3 (2)t 

K3 

AK2 

AK32 

Q4 

KQ3 

QJ54 

J 5 

QJ4 

K942 

106 

J 10 5 

Q853 

32 

K 63 

J964 

AK 

Q74 

10653 

KQ 

J85 

6432 

QJ 

1075 

87532 

J10 

853 

J 10632 


Note that, against either a suit or no trump, the lead of the 
ace before the king shows exactly a doubleton, A K. 

Note also, that from three worthless cards in partner’s suit 
(8, 5, 3), the highest card is the proper lead. However, many 
players prefer to lead low from three small ones. This is purely a 
partnership matter, necessitating prior partnership agreement. 

Let us now discuss those situations where partner has not 
bid. You are called upon to make an opening lead “in the blind.” 
As your guide, you should follow the principle discussed below. 

* There is just one exception: whenever you have the A-K-x, A-K-x-x, 
etc. of partner’s suit, the king is led. Where you have, specifically, the 
A-K doubleton, the ace is led first, conventionally, and then the king. 

t If the contract is in a suit, and you have either the A x x or the A x x x 
of partner’s suit, the correct lead is the ace. If the contract is no trump, 
and you hold either the A x x or the A x x x of partner’s suit, the correct 
lead is the third-best or fourth-best, as shown in the table. 
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In choosing among blind opening leads, a vital distinction 
is whether the contract is in a suit or in no trump. One type of 
lead will work best against a suit contract, while another type 
is preferable against a no-trump contract. 

II. Lead from a Sequence of Touching High Cards 

A long suit topped by a sequence of three touching high cards 
affords the most efficient lead available against either a suit or a 
no trump contract. For example : 

AKQxx KQJxx 

QJlOxx J109xx 

The correct lead is the highest card, except that the king is 
led from A K (with three or more cards in the suit). 

This lead from a triple sequence is highly desirable because 
it forces out a high card (if any) held by declarer, and at the 
same time rarely jeopardizes a high card (if any) held by partner. 
In fact, the lead from such a suit of your own is often preferable 
to opening a suit bid by your partner. 

When the sequence is tripleton (not accompanied by any 
small cards), it still is a desirable lead against a suit contract. 
But against no trump, the general principle of opening one’s 
long suit takes precedence. This matter is discussed in the 
next section. 

A lead from two touching high cards is of course not so 
desirable as a lead from three. But it is often the best of unhappy 
choices in blind leading. Against a suit contract, the correct 
lead is the top card (except that the K is led from A K) : 

AKxx KQxx 

QJxx JlOxx 

The same lead may be made against a suit contract whether 
the suit comprises two, three, or more cards. Against no trump, 
the suit should not be opened blind unless it comprises at least 
four cards, and the correct lead is the fourth-best: 


AKxx, 
QJxx . 


KQxx 
J lOxx 
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III. Lead the Fourth-Highest in Your Longest and 
Strongest Suit 

In blind leading against a no-trump contract, the general 
principle is to open a long suit. Let us see why this is so. 

In order to defeat a three no-trump contract, your partnership 
must win five tricks. You’re Vie ver going to win five tricks by 
cashing three aces and two kings, for when the opponents get 
to three no trump, you and your partner won’t have three aces 
and two kings between you. 

Your hope of defeating them, then, rests in establishing and 
cashing winners out of little cards in your long suit. To this 
end your longest suit is opened — and when the high cards will 
be removed from circulation, your little ones will remain as 
winners. 


North 

♦ Q lOxx 

♦ 87x 

♦ XXX 

*AKx 


West 

♦ xx 

♦ Q10632 

♦ Axx 

♦ QJ10 


East 

♦ Ax 

♦ J95 

♦ xxxx 

♦ xxxx 


South 

♦ K Jxxx 

VAK 

♦ KQJ 

♦ xxx 

Suppose that South arrives at the incorrect contract of three 
no trumps, and that you incorrectly open the queen of clubs. 
As you can see, you will in time make a winner out of your ten 
of clubs. But all you and partner will make, all in all, will be 
your ten of clubs, the ace of spades, and the ace of diamonds, 
for declarer will establish and cash his spade and diamond suits. 
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By incorrectly opening the queen of clubs, all you created was 
one club trick. 

But suppose that you correctly open the three of hearts, the 
fourth from the highest, which declarer would win with the 
king. Declarer will then play a spade, to establish his own long 
suit. Your partner, upon winning with the ace, will return 
hearts, forcing declarer to take his ace. Your Q 10 6 of hearts 
will now be established as winners, and when you subsequently 
obtain the lead with the ace of diamonds, you will cash them. 

But had declarer been in the proper four-spade contract, 
the queen of clubs would be the proper lead, to build up one 
club trick (although, on this deal, no lead can defeat four 
spades). To open the fourth from the highest heart would 
accomplish nothing, as you can see. True, after declarer’s ace 
and king of hearts have been removed, West’s Q 10 6 of hearts 
would all be high — but when they were played, declarer would 
trump them. 

What it comes to is this: there is little point in opening your 
longest suit against a suit contract, in order to establish the 
little cards; they will not generally be cashable, since declarer 
will trump them. Hence, sequences are opened against suit 
contracts, to establish quick, cashable winners. Against no 
trump, however, your low-card winners cannot be trumped: 
therefore establish as many of them as you can. 

As to why the “fourth-best” is led (rather than the lowest or 
any other), the purpose is to let partner obtain additional 
information through two simple principles: 

(a) If the leader has more than four cards of the suit, such 
additional cards must be lower than the card led. When a two 
is led, partner knows that the leader has just four cards; when 
a three is led, he watches for the two to ascertain whether the 
leader had four or five cards; etc. 

(b) The so-called “Rule of Eleven” may give information of 
value as to the high cards of the suit. The rule is : subtract the 
denomination of the card led from 11; the difference is the 
number of cards of the suit, higher than the lead, held by the 
other three players. Since leader’s partner sees two of the three 
hands, his own and dummy, he will always know how many 
cards higher than the card led , are held by declarer. 

Let us put this in diagram form. 
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North 

♦ K 107 5 
*KQ6 

♦ QJ2 

♦ 954 

East 

♦ Q93 
VJ832 

♦ 953 
*872 

The contract is three no trumps by South, and your partner 
(West) opens the six of spades, upon which the seven is played 
from dummy. If you apply the Rule of Eleven, you will know 
that the play of the nine-spot will win the trick. Six from 11 
leaves 5; that means that in the North, East and South hands 
there are exactly five spades higher than partner’s six-spot. 
Three of these higher cards are in dummy, and two are in your 
hand. Therefore, declarer can have none. So why waste the 
queen to win a trick, when the nine-spot will do. 

Let us take a look at some illustrations of the situations thus 
far presented. The contract is three no trumps, and you are on 
lead, holding each of the following hands : 


West 

Leads * 6 


0) 

♦ QJx 

♦ Q 106 3 2 

♦ Ax 
*xxx 

( 4 ) 

*xx 

»xx 

♦ Q9742 

♦ J 1063 


( 2 ) 

* xx 

f KQx 

* K 108 5 3 

* XXX 

( 5 ) 

* K 106 3 
*K863 

* xx 
*xxx 


( 3 ) 

* XXX 

Vxx 

* QJ1075 

* KQx 

( 6 ) 

* 107532 
*QJ6 

* J 10.5 
*KQ 


(1) Lead the three of hearts. Against a suit contract, say 
three clubs, the correct lead would be the queen of spades. 

(2) Lead the five of diamonds. Against a suit contract, say 
four clubs, the king of hearts lead would be proper. 
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(3) Lead the queen of diamonds, informing your partner 
that diamonds is your longest suit, and that the suit contains 
Q J 10, else you would have led the fourth-best. 

(4) Lead the four of diamonds. 

(5) Lead the three of spades. With two suits of equal length, 
lead from the stronger of the two. 

(6) Lead the three of spades. The length-lead takes precedence 
over the sequence-lead at no trump. 

The lead of the fourth-best from a long suit is not particularly 
good against a suit contract; experience indicates it to be dis- 
tinctly inferior to the opening of partner’s suit, to the sequence 
lead, and generally to the lead of a singleton. But, in the absence 
of the foregoing possibilities, the blind lead of a fourth-best 
serves as a decent lead. 

IV. Lead a Short Suit: a Singleton, a Doubleton or 
a Tripleton 

When your partner has not bid, and you don’t have a 
sequence, and your only good suit has been bid by the 
opponents, you have a problem what to lead; there is nothing 
“good” to choose from. In these cases, a lead of a singleton 
or from a doubleton or tripleton is sometimes made (sometimes 
a trump, as discussed in the following section). 

Let us now look into the matter of leading a singleton, a 
doubleton, or a tripleton. 

Suppose you hold the following hands, and in each case the 
opponents have bid both spades and hearts, and have purchased 
the contract for four spades: 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

♦ Jxxx 

* Qxx 

♦ Qxx 

• KJxx 

* K Jxx 

• KJxx 

♦ 753 

♦ 854 

♦86532 

*42 

*762 

*3 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

♦ Q Jx 

* Q Jx 

♦ xxxx 

* Q Jxx 

* Q Jxx 

• Qxx 

♦ xxxx 

♦ xxx 

♦ Q62 

*83 

*QJx 

AQ62 
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(1) Whenever you lead any suit, it is with the fond hope of 
building up a trick or more in that suit. When the opponents 
have bid your best suit, the hope of building up tricks in their 
suit will have diminished, if not vanished altogether. What is 
done in these cases is to select a “substitute” suit. On this 
hand, then, it becomes a matter of whether a diamond or a club 
should be led — a pure guess, even to the world’s best players. 
On some days, the diamond lead will turn out nicely; and on 
other days the club lead will turn out better. Whichever suit 
you elect to lead, your lead should be the highest card in that 
suit: the seven of diamonds or the four of clubs. Probably the 
preferable lead, in the long run, is the four of clubs for that 
offers a better hope of eventually being able to win a trick by 
trumping. 

(2) Lead either the eight of diamonds or the seven of clubs 
as the “top of nothing.” Which to choose is, of course, an 
out-and-out guess. The highest card is led from these short 
holdings to help partner read that it is not a fourth-best lead 
from a long suit. 

(3) Here again, the choice is between leading from a worth- 
less diamond suit, or leading the singleton club. The lead of 
the singleton, in this case, is highly recommended, for you can 
trump the second lead of clubs. 

(4) Lead the eight of clubs, hoping that clubs is your partner’s 
best suit. Whatever you have coming to you in spades or hearts 
you’ll get, since these are the opponents’ suits. Lead against 
possible weakness, not indicated strength. 

(5) Lead the queen of clubs, a solid sequence lead. 

(6) A trump lead (spade) is recommended in this hand, 
because you simply have no better positive lead to make. A 
heart lead is out because they have bid that suit; as between 
diamonds and clubs, it’s a pure guess, and a wrong guess might 
be costly. However, if you feel the urge to lead one of the 
unbid suits, clubs and diamonds, lead the two-spot, treating the 
three-card suit as though it were a four-card suit, so that your 
partner will figure you for a high card in that suit. Don’t lead 
the queen, for if you do your partner will assume that you are 
making a sequence lead from the Q, J. 

Against no trump, a short-suit lead is of course most un- 
desirable. However, if the opponents have bid your only long 
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suit, you will be confronted with the necessity of leading a 
short suit. Which of your short suits should you lead? 

(a) Never lead a singleton against no trump (except, of course, 
if your partner has bid the suit). 

(b) Avoid leading from a doubleton against no trump if you 
can. To be profitable, such a lead necessitates “finding” that 
suit to be your partner’s real good suit, which is, mathematically, 
highly unlikely. 

(c) The lead from a tripleton, by elimination, offers the best 
hope when you are compelled to make a short lead. From a 
worthless tripleton (its highest card a nine or lower) lead the 
top card (9 6 3, 7 5 2, etc.). 

But if your three-card suit is not worthless — that is, if it 
contains at least a ten-spot, such as 10 x x, J x x, Q x x, K x x or 
A x x — lead the lowest card. Admittedly, your partner may be 
misled, since he will assume you have at least a four-card suit, 
but at least you hold a high card in support of a continuation 
of the suit by him. 

When the opponents have bid your long suit, and you there-, 
fore elect to make a secondary lead against their no-trump 
contract, the card in bold face is the proper one to lead: 

A 8 3 K 7 2 Q 4 5 J83 K Q 5 Q J 3 J 10 2 10 73 


Note in the above that from the holdings headed by a sequence 
the correct lead is the top card. Again, your partner may 
be deceived as to the length of your suit, but at least he’ll 
know you hold the card ranking directly below the card you 
lead. 

V. Lead a Trump 

This lead is recommended in just two situations: (a) where 
the bidding has indicated that dummy may be able to trump 
some of declarer’s losers, and that a trump lead will either 
diminish or eliminate this possibility, and (b) where you are 
apprehensive of making any other lead, for fear that the lead 
might present declarer a trick. Let me illustrate these points by 
two deals from actual play. 
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West 

♦ A94 
*KJ97 

♦ Q J 10 
*843 


North 

*863 

*52 

♦ 9843 
*9752 
East 

*52 

*63 

♦ K7652 

* Q J 106 

South 

* KQ J 107 

* AQ 1084 

♦ A 

*AK 


The bidding proceeded as follows: 


South 

West 

North 

East 

2 spades 

Pass 

2 no trumps 

Pass 

3 hearts 

Pass 

3 no trumps 

Pass 

4 hearts 

Pass 

4 spades 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 




In the bidding, South has revealed lengths of at least five 
cards in spades and hearts. North, in the bidding, has revealed 
that he prefers spades to hearts. North, therefore, figures to be 
short of hearts. 

So West opens the ace of trumps, followed by another trump. 
Then when West subsequently obtains the lead in hearts, he 
plays a third round of trumps, thereby effectively preventing 
North from trumping any of South’s hearts. Declarer now goes 
down one, losing three heart tricks and the ace of trumps. 

Had West made the “normal” opening of the queen of 
diamonds, declarer would have made his contract by simply 
playing the ace and another heart, which West would win. 
Even if West now (belatedly) shifted to the ace and another 
trump, declarer would be able to trump one heart, thereby 
robbing West of a heart trick. 

The following deal illustrates the situation where a defender 
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properly leads a trump because his ear has told him that any 
other lead might be dangerous. 


West 

986 

♦ Q752 

♦ Q94 

♦ K654 


North 

9QJ94 

♦ A 104 

♦ K32 

♦ J32 
East 

91032 

♦ 986 

♦ 10876 

♦ 1098 

South 
9 AK75 

♦ KJ3 

♦ AJ 5 

♦ AQ7 


The bidding: 


South 

West 

North 

East 

2 no trumps 

Pass 

3 clubs (a) 

Pass 

3 spades 

Pass 

6 spades 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 




(a) The “club convention” over no trump, requesting opener 
to show a major suit. 

Had West led a heart, a diamond, or a club, declarer would 
have made twelve tricks with ease, since any of those leads 
would have given declarer a trick in the suit. 

But West knew that his partner had nothing, since the 
opponents figured to have 33 points out of the approximately 
40 points in the deck, and West himself had 7 high-card points. 
Sp West, fearing to make an aggressive lead, made the “safe” 
lead of a trump, a neutral lead. He then sat back and waited. 
Eventually, West made a club trick. and a diamond trick. 

The table on the following pages gives the correct lead in 
the various, frequently-occurring situations enumerated. The 
assumption is that you have decided to open the specific suit 
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indicated; the table indicates the proper, conventional lead in 
that suit. 


Table of Opening Leads 


Holding in Suit 

Against 

No Trump 

Against 

Trump Bids 

AKQJ 

A 

K 

AKQxxx 

A 

K 

AKQxx 

K 

K 

AKQx 

K 

K 

AKx 

K 

K 

AKJ10 

A 

K 

AKJx 

K 

K 

AKJxx 

x 

K 

AKJxxxx 

A 

K 

AKxxxx 

X 

K 

A K 10 9 x 

10 

K 

A K 109 xx 

10 

K 

AKxxx 

X 

K 

AQJxx 

Q 

A 

KQJxx 

K 

K 

KQlOxx 

K 

K 

KQ742 

4 

K 

QJlOxx 

Q 

Q 

Q J9xx 

Q 

Q 

QJ742 

4 

4 

J109xx 

J 

J 

J 10 8 xx 

J 

J 

J 10742 

4 

4 

1098 

10 

10 

10974 

4 

10 

AQ109x 

10(a) 

A 

AQ8742 

7 

A 

AJ 1082 

J 

A 

A 10972 

10 

A 

KJ 1072 

J 

J 

K 10972 

10 

10 

A74 

4 

A 

KJ4 

4(b) 

4 
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Holding in Suit 

Against 

Against 

No Trump 

Trump BU 

K74 

4 

4 

Q 104 

4 

4 

J74 

4 

4 

1074 

4 

4 

K987 

7(c) 

7 


(a) The queen is led when you suspect the king is in dummy. 
Your A 10 will then retain its ambushing position over declarer’s 
presumed jack. 

(b) An unattractive lead, but if the opponent’s bidding 
indicates that a lead of this suit is called for, the third from the 
highest is led. 

(c) The 9 8 7 is not considered a sequence, the latter always 
containing at least the ten-spot. If you lead the nine, partner 
will undoubtedly consider it to be a “top of nothing” lead. 

Part Two: Basic Play by Declarer 

Although the reader is undoubtedly familiar with the work- 
ings of the simple finesse, the importance of the subject is so 
great that, even at the risk of offending the reader by my 
naivete, I feel that I must introduce it, as a prologue to 
declarer’s play. On virtually every deal that you will ever 
encounter, there will exist the opportunity to create winning 
tricks by finessing. 

The Finesse. A single finesse is directed against a single 
outstanding high card, such as the king. 


QJ 


Qx 

N 


N 

W E 

or 

W E 

S 


S 

A x 


AJ 


In each of the above situations, the queen is led out of the 
North hand. Whenever East has the king, declarer will win two 
tricks in the suit, regardless of whether East plays the king or 
doesn’t. 

Where the ace and queen are not in the same hand, and 
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neither declarer nor the dummy holds the jack, leading the 
queen would simply throw it away. The correct play is to lead 
up to the queen. To illustrate: 


J983 


Q 7 5 



S 

A 6 2 


K 104 


If declarer leads the queen from the North hand, East will 
cover it with the king, forcing South to play his ace. South 
will now be unable to avoid the loss of two subsequent tricks 
in this suit. Nor is the situation changed if the East- West hands 
are interchanged: 

Q 7 5 

N 

K 104 W E J 9 8 3 

S 

A 6 2 


If the queen is led from the North hand, the result will be 
the same as far as declarer is concerned : he will win just one 
trick, the ace. 

The proper play is to lead the ace from the South hand first, 
and then lead the two-spot towards the queen. The queen will 
win a trick if West holds the king — a 50 per cent chance — as 
against the 100 per cent certainty that the queen will win 
nothing if led. 

The finesse against a queen or a jack is a simple, straight- 
forward play. To illustrate: 


(1) 

(2) 

AKJ 

K Q 10 

N 

N 

W E 

W E 

S 

S 

X 

X 
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South leads the little card from the South hand, and if West 
plays small, North’s jack is played; 50 per cent of the time the 
jack will win; 50 per cent of the time it will lose. 

(2) Suppose that, on the previous round of this suit. North 
has led the ace and East has failed to follow. West is thus 
marked with the jack. South now leads the little one, and puts 
up dummy’s ten, which must win the trick. This situation is 
called a “marked” finesse — that is, you know where the adverse 
high card you’re looking for is located. 

The double finesse is necessary when two intervening key 
cards are outstanding. The first finesse has the effect of reducing 
the situation to a simple finesse. To illustrate: 

XXX 

N 

Kxx W E Qxx 

S 

A J 10 x 

If South, holding the given seven cards of the suit, were to 
play his ace, he would not figure to catch either the king or 
queen, and eventually he would lose a trick to each of them. 

For a double finesse, a small card is led from the North 
hand, and when East follows with a small one. South’s ten-spot 
is played and captured by West’s king. When North leads later, 
he plays another small card, East follows low, and South’s 
jack is put up, winning that trick. South then plays his ace, 
dropping East’s queen. By employing the double finesse. 
South’s only loser in the suit is one trick, to West’s king. 

Here is another frequently occurring double-finesse situation: 

XXX 

N 

xxx W E KJx 

S 

AQlOx 

North leads small, East plays small, and South plays his 
ten-spot, which wins thie trick. The North hand is then re- 
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entered, via some side suit, and a second card of this suit is led. 
Whatever East then plays, he is trapped. 

South avoids the loss of any trick in the suit. 

Of course, South is lucky to find both the jack and king in 
the East hand. Let’s assume that the spades are divided in the 
following ways: 


(1) 

(2) 

XXX 

XXX 

N 

N 

W E Kxx 

KJx W E xxx 

S 

S 

AQlOx 

AQ 10 x 


(1) The first finesse, against the jack, loses; but the second 
finesse wins. South loses one trick in the suit. 

(2) If West has both the king and jack protected, then South 
can’t avoid the loss of two tricks no matter how he plays. 

Declarer's Play at Suit Contracts. Fundamentally, declarer 
creates tricks by (a) finessing, (b) ruffing out losers, and (c) 
establishing winners upon which losers can be discarded. Let us 
examine (b) and (c), while at the same time viewing (a), the 
finesse, in action: 


♦ Q873 
*653 

♦ 94 

♦ K9 52 


♦ 65 

♦ Q 108 2 

♦ J762 
4Q43 


N 

W E 

S 

♦ J 10942 

♦ AKJ 

♦ AQ8 
4 A6 


♦ AK 

♦ 974 

♦ K 1053 
4 J 10 8 7 
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Against South’s four-spade contract, West opens a spade, 
which is captured by East’s king. East then leads a heart which 
South’s ace wins. South leads another trump, East’s ace winning, 
and East returns another heart. This time South plays the jack, 
finessing for the queen, but West wins the trick (the 50-50 
finesse didn’t work this time). West now plays a third round of 
hearts, taken by declarer’s king. 

Declarer then enters dummy via the king of clubs. He leads 
a small diamond, and when East follows small, South’s queen 
is played. 

This time the finesse wins, the diamond king being favourably 
located. 

Next declarer plays the ace of diamonds, followed by the 
eight of diamonds, which is trumped in dummy. The remainder 
of the tricks belong to declarer. 

Declarer’s only losers are two trump tricks and a heart 
trick. 

Let us briefly examine the major principles of suit play 
which were employed in the above hand. First, in most situa- 
tions, as soon as declarer obtains the lead the first thing he 
does will be to take the opponent’s trumps. The exception to 
this will be illustrated in a moment; trumps will not be drawn if 
declarer has a better use for them than to merely use them as 
extractors. Secondly, declarer had two finesses to take, against 
the queen of hearts and the king of diamonds. One finesse lost 
(hearts) and one finesse won (diamonds), which is what figured 
to be, since each finesse is a 50-50 proposition. And, finally, 
declarer had a losing diamond, which he disposed of by trump- 
ing (ruffing) in dummy. 

The reader will probably say that the above deal is absurdly 
simple. He is right. Yet on about 50 per cent of all deals at a 
suit contract, proper play necessitates nothing more than the 
application of the correct way of winning tricks, as demon- 
strated above. 

On occasion, both declarer’s hand and dummy will each 
have a void or a singleton, and in these situations trumps 
should not be drawn, since more tricks can otherwise be won by 
ruffing declarer’s losing cards in dummy, and ruffing dummy’s 
losing cards in declarer’s hand. This ruffing back and forth is 
known as the “cross-ruff.” 
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43 

4 AQ 108 

44 

♦ A9853 
4Q95 

4542 

4J983 

\ N 

4 KQ 10 5 

4 Q 1074 

tV E 

♦ KJ6 

4 AK63 


4 1084 


4 KJ976 

4 A762 

♦ 2 

4 J 7 2 



South arrived at a four-spade contract, against which West 
opened the king of clubs and then played the ace of clubs, 
after which he led a third club, North’s queen winning. 

Declarer perceived that if he now played trumps — removing 
dummy’s trumps in the process — he would be left with one or 
two losing hearts. South also saw that his nine trumps were all 
high, the opponents having only the 2, 3, 4, 5. 

After winning the third trick, declarer cashed the heart ace 
and diamond ace, then led hearts and diamonds back and forth, 
trumping each lead. Thus he won the rest of the tricks, losing 
only the two clubs at the outset. 

Suppose you are South, playing the following hand at six 
hearts. 


410843 

4 AK7 

4 K Q 10 
♦ AK843 
482 

4QJ9 

465 

N 

4 84| 

♦ Q92 

W E 

♦ J65 

4 KQ 109 

S 

4 J 7|6 5 3 


4652 
4 AJ9732 
♦ 75 
4A4 
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West opens the king of clubs, which you capture with the 
ace. You perceive that you have two losers, one in clubs and 
one in spades. If both tricks are lost, you go down. 

Since you have no special use for dummy’s trumps, you then 
play two rounds of trumps, which gather in all of the opponents’ 
trumps. Then comes the ace of diamonds, followed by the king 
of diamonds, both opponents following suit. A third diamond 
is now led, and trumped in the closed hand. Since both 
opponents have followed suit to three rounds of diamonds, 
there are no diamonds left in their hands — both of dummy’s 
little diamonds are now high! You go back to dummy with a 
high spade, cash the two diamonds and discard your club 4 and 
a spade. Then you claim the rest. The fortunate 3-3 division of 
the six outstanding diamonds has let you make all thirteen 
tricks. Had the diamonds been divided 4-2, you still could have 
made twelve tricks by establishing one winner in diamonds on 
which to discard a loser, thus : 


* 10843 

♦ AK7 
*KQ10 

♦ AK843 
*82 

♦ QJ9 

¥654 

N 

9 8 

♦ J2 

W E 

♦ Q965 

* KQ 109 

S 

* J7653 


*652 

*AJ9732 

♦ 75 

* A4 



Against South’s six-heart contract. West opens the king of 
clubs which is captured by declarer’s ace. Three rounds of 
trumps are drawn. Then follows the ace of diamonds, the king 
of diamonds, and a third diamond which declarer trumps. 
The queen of diamonds is still outstanding, as the sole surviv- 
ing diamond in the opponents’ hands. 

D umm y is now re-entered via the spade ace, and a fourth 
round of diamonds is led, declarer ruffing. On this trick East’s 
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queen of diamonds falls, establishing dummy’s fifth diamond 
as a winner. The North hand is then entered via the king of 
spades and the established diamond is led. Upon it declarer 
discards either his losing spade or his losing club. At the end 
declarer concedes a trick to his opponents, but that is his only 
losing trick. v 

Declarer's Play at No-Trump Contracts. No-trump play 
differs appreciably from suit play. In a suit contract, you have 
botfi your high cards and your trumps to effectively prevent 
the opponents from cashing their suit: in a no-trump contract, 
you have only your high cards for this purpose. Generally 
speaking, the opponents have the initial advantage at no-trump 
contracts, since their lead is usually in their best suit, in which 
suit you figure not to be too strong. 

In theory, the play of the cards at a no-trump contract is a 
race to establish as winners the small cards of long suits, the 
defenders being one step ahead. The time element is a most 
vital factor: you, as declarer, must establish and cash your long 
suit before the opponents can establish and cash theirs. 

In no-trump contracts, tricks are won by: (a) high cards, 
(b) promotion of low cards into winners, and (c) finessing (as 
in a suit contract). At virtually every no-trump contract, all 
three of these ways of winning tricks will be utilized. Let us 
look at a few illustrations: 


♦ K953 

♦ 72 

♦ KJ5 

♦ AJ1085 

♦ K63 

♦ Q J 108 

• 874 

N 

• Q932 

♦ 6 

W E 

♦ K62 

* Q J 1092 

S 

+ 7*5 


♦ A64 



♦ A 106 

♦ Q97 3 

♦ A84 



Against South’s three no-trump contract, West opens the 
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queen of clubs. Before playing to the first trick, declarer stops 
to take inventory.* He perceives that he has one sure spade 
trick, two hearts, one diamond, and two clubs, a total of six 
tricks. Obviously diamonds is the suit to attack, since three 
additional tricks can be established by force. 

Declarer wins the opening club lead with his ace, and 
promptly leads the queen of diamonds, finessing against the king. 
However, East has the king (the 50-50 proposition), and cap- 
tures this trick, after which he returns a club, his partner’s suit. 
Dummy’s king of clubs wins the trick, and from here in declarer 
has smooth sailing, for the J 10 9 of diamonds have been 
promoted into winners. 


♦ J83 

♦ K64 

♦ A83 

♦ AKJ6 

♦ 643 

♦ Q 10 9 2 

V Q J 107 4 

N 

♦ 95 

♦ 95 

W E 

♦ Q 1084 

*K105 

E 

♦ 987 


♦ A7 5 
*K62 

♦ 732 

♦ AQJ2 



Against South’s three no trump contract, West opens the 
queen of hearts. Once again, declarer stops to take inventory. 
He counts seven sure winners: two in spades, two in hearts, 
two in diamonds, and one in clubs. He needs two additional 
tricks. 

Perceiving that if East has the king of clubs, South’s queen 
and jack of clubs can provide the two additional, tricks by 
finessing for the king, declarer wins the opening lead with the 

• In no-trump contracts, one usually counts his winning tricks, and then 
looks around to see how additional winners can be created. In suit con- 
tracts, on the other hand, one usually counts his losing tricks, and then 
determines. how they can he disposed of (by trumping, by establishing 
winners, etc.). 
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ace of hearts. A little club is then led, and South’s queen is 
finessed, losing to the king. West leads the jack of hearts, which 
declarer captures with his king. Having started with seven sure 
tricks, declarer can now count eight, since the jack of clubs 
has been promoted to a winner. 

But a real danger has now ^developed : declarer no longer has 
any protection in hearts; if the opponents again obtain the lead, 
they will cash the suit which they have established. Hence, to 
take The diamond finesse right now — the 50-50 hope that West 
has the diamond queen — is to run the risk of immediate defeat. 

Declarer therefore cashes the ace and jack of clubs. Since all 
hands follow suit, the deuce of clubs is now the sole surviving 
club, it becomes declarer’s ninth trick. The only skill required 
of declarer is the ability to count 4-8-12 to the three club leads. 

If the clubs had not split 3-3, declarer would have finessed 
against the queen of diamonds as his sole remaining chance 
to make the contract. 

The Hold-up Play. There is one additional play, of a counter- 
attacking nature, which every declarer must learn and master, 
since the occasions for its practical employment will be quite 
frequent. This play, known as the “hold-up,” is probably the 
most important single play available to declarer in no-trump 
contracts. It is also used occasionally in suit contracts. 

This play consists of withholding a high card that could win 
a trick, to be used on a later trick. The hold-up is particularly 
essential when the lead against a no-trump contract is a suit in 
which declarer has only the ace (or other sure stopper). Declarer 
holds up his ace until he is compelled to play it; he may thereby 
break the line of communication between the defenders, and 
effectively prevent them from cashing their established suit. 

Let us examine some illustrations of the hold-up play. 

♦ 72 
*KJ5 

♦ A J 108 5 
*K63 

♦ Q 108 

N *9743 

W E 4 K2 

S ♦ J 1052 


♦ KJ953 

♦ Q82 

♦ 64 

♦ Q97 
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♦ A64 

V A 106 

♦ Q97 3 

♦ A84 

Against South’s three no trump contract, West opens the 
five of spades and East puts up the queen. Suppose that South 
(incorrectly) wins this trick with the ace. He must then attack 
the diamond suit, and when West takes his king of diamonds, 
the defenders will cash four spades. Declarer will go down. 

But suppose that declarer holds up the ace of spades. East 
will then play the ten of spades, and again South will refuse 
to play his ace. A third round of the suit forces the ace. Note 
that East now has no spades left. Declarer will finesse the 
diamonds and lose to East’s king. What can East now return 
that will hurt declarer? Nothing, for he has no more spades; 
whatever else he returns, declarer will win, to cash the three 
established diamond tricks. By holding up his spade ace until 
the third round, declarer eliminated all the spades from the 
East hand, thereby “cutting the communication” between 
East and West in spades. 

The logic behind the hold-up play is this: if declarer can void 
one defender of a dangerous suit before declarer loses command 
of it, he greatly reduces the chance that the danger suit will be 
run against him the moment he loses the lead. If the danger 
suit is evenly split, this hold-up is futile — but then the suit is 
less apt to be dangerous. In the foregoing example, if the 
adverse spades were divided 4-4, then declarer couldn’t lose 
more than three spade tricks and a diamond in any event. 

Let us look at another example of the hold-up to “cut com- 
munications.” 



♦ K J 7 2 
¥ K 3 


♦ Q53 

♦ AK652 
*96 

*864 

¥872 

N 

¥ J 1094 

♦ Q9 

W E 

♦ J 107 

♦ KQJ74 

S 

*1085 
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♦ A 109 

♦ AQ65 

♦ 843 

*A32 

Against South’s three noytramps, West opens the king of 
clubs, which is permitted to' win the trick. Then follows the 
club queen; declarer again holds up his ace. A third club is led, 
forcing the ace. 

In spades, declarer has a “two-way” finesse against the 
queen. But now it has become “one-way,” since he cannot risk 
letting West in the lead. Declarer leads the ace of spades, 
followed by the ten of spades, a small spade being played from 
dummy on the latter trick. Even if this finesse losses, the contract 
is assured. If East has a fourth club, the suit was originally 
divided 4-4 and declarer is safe. 

Part Three: Safety Plays and Break of Suits. A safety play 
is one calculated to minimize the loss of tricks in a suit, in 
case the break of the adverse cards is unexpectedly bad*. 

The safety plays discussed below are standard situation that 
arise frequently during the course of a single session of bridge. 
The reader should examine them closely, and earmark them for 
future reference. 

The safety play will frequently sacrifice the possibility of 
winning an extra trick, the better to assure the contract. As 
you will learn from bitter experiences, danger frequently 
abounds, and it does not pay to always try for the maximum 
number of tricks. Use the safety play as insurance against a 
bad break. The number of 30-point overtricks lost by “safety- 
playing” will be more than offset by the number of games 
retrieved on the brink of disaster. 

All of these safety plays assume that declarer has the side 
entries needed (if any) for the recommended play. 

Q9xx 

N 

W E 

S 

AKIOxx 

* The table of probabilities of suit divisions is presented on p. 277. 
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Take the ace or king first (not the queen), to guard against 
either of the opponents holding the J x x x. You can then pick 
up the jack wherever it lies. 


Q9xx 

N 

W E 
S 

A K 8 x x 

Take the queen first, to guard against an East holding of 
J 10 x x (if West has the J 10 x x, he has a sure stopper). If 
East has the J 10 x x, declarer, by retaining the A K 8, will be 
able to pick up his entire holding without loss of a trick. If 
the suit is divided 2-2 or 3-1, South will win five tricks regardless 
as to whether the ace, king or queen is played first. 

xx 

N 

W E 

S 

AKJ 10 xx 

Lead from the North hand and finesse the jack. Do not lay 
down the ace first, and then get to the North hand to lead for a 
finesse of the jack. 


XXX 

N 

W E 

S 

AKJxx 

Lay down the ace first, then enter the North hand to lead 
for a finesse of the jack. 


XXX 


N 

W E 

S 

AKJx 
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If you need three tricks, lay down the ace and king, then get 
to the North hand to lead up to the jack. This safety play will 
win a third trick whenever East has the queen, or whenever the 
queen is held singleton or doubleton. 

*9xx 

N 

W E 

S 

A J x x 

If you need three tricks, cash the ace, then lead a small one 
towards the king, finessing the nine-spot if West follows small. 
This play will gain a trick whenever West has the Q 10 x x — as 
opposed to leading the king originally, which will lose two tricks 
if West started with the Q 10 x x. 

Kx 

N 

W E 

S 

A 10 9 x x 

Cash the king, then lead a small one, putting up the ace (as 
opposed to finessing the ten-spot). 

Kx 

N 

W E 

S 

A 10 9 x x x 

Play the king first, then lead North’s remaining card. If 
East plays small, put up the nine-spot. If West wins, then the 
ace will drop the last remaining card of the suit. This safety 
play is designed to guard against an East holding of the Q J x x, 
which would win two tricks if declarer directly cashed both the 
king and the ace. 
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Jxxx 

N 

W E 

S 

A Q 9 x x x 

Lead, the jack, finessing against the king. If you lead low from 
the North hand, and finesse the queen, you will lose a trick 
if East has K 10 x. 


A9xx 

N 

W E 

S 

K 10 x x x 

If you cannot afford to lose more than one trick, lead low 
from either hand, putting up the nine or ten if the second-hand 
opponent plays low. This play will gain a trick whenever 
second hand has the Q J x x. If you cash the ace first, you will 
lose two tricks whenever West has the Q J x x; and if you cash 
the king first, you will lose two tricks if East has the Q J x x. 

KJx 

N 

W E 

S 

A9xxx 

If you cannot afford to lose more than one trick, cash the 
king first, then enter the South hand via some other suit to 
lead a small one towards the jack. If either of the opponents 
has the Q 10 x x, you will lose only one trick by the indicated 
play. Should the ace be played first, you will lose two, tricks if 
East has the Q 10 x x. 

Qxxx 

N ■ 

W E 
S 

A 10 xx xx 
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To guarantee the loss of no more than one trick, lead a small 
card from the North hand, and if East plays small, put up the 
ten-spot. 


A. 10 xx 
\ N 
W E 

S 

Jxxx 

To guarantee the winning of two tricks, cash the ace, then 
lead towards the jack. Do not double-finesse by leading the 
jack first, for this will lose three tricks if East has the K Q 9 x or 
K Q 9 x x. 
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TABLE OF PROBABILITIES 
Suit Divisions 


If you and partner have 
together in one suit: 

6 cards 

7 cards 

8 cards 

9 cards 

10 cards 

11 cards 


The cards of that suit in 


opponents' hands will be 



divided: 

4-3 

62% 

5-2 

31% 

6-1 

7% 

7-0 

Less than 

4-2 

48% 

3-3 

36% 

5-1 

15% 

6-0 

1% 

3-2 

68% 

4-1 

28% 

5-0 

4% 

3-1 

50% 

2-2 

40% 

4-0 

10% 

2-1 

78% 

3-0 

22% 

1-1 

52% 

2-0 

48% 


Note: This table is most important, since on every deal that 
you will ever encounter as declarer, you must have 
between you and partner at least two seveh-card suits, 
or an eight-card suit or longer. The possibility of estab- 
lishing a winner out of the seventh or eighth (or ninth, 
etc.) card will be an ever present potentiality. It is most 
important to recognize that when you and your partner 
hold seven cards of a suit, the six outstanding do not 
figure to be divided 3-3 ; and when you have eight cards 
of a suit between .you, the five outstanding do figure to 
be divided 3-2. 
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Above the line — The place on the score sheet where premiums 
are scored. 

Auction — The period of the bidding. 

Barred — Estopped from bidding by a legal penalty. 

Below the line — The place on the score sheet where the trick 
score is entered. 

Bid — An offer to win a certain number of tricks in play; to 
make a bid. 

Biddable suit — A player’s holding in a suit that meets the 
systemic requirements for a bid. 

Blackwood Convention — A system of ace- and king-showing to 
reach slams, invented by Easley Blackwood. 

Blank a suit — Discard all cards held in that suit. 

Blank suit — Absence of any cards of that suit from the hand. 

Blocking a suit — So playing that a partner with the longer of 
two partnerships holdings in a suit cannot keep the lead in 
that suit. 

Book — The number of tricks (six) a side must win before it can 
score by winning subsequent tricks. 

Breaks — 1. Luck. 2. Distribution of the adverse cards between 
the two hands. 

Bring in a suit — Clear and cash a suit. 

Business double — One made for the purpose of exacting in- 
creased penalties. 

Call — 1. Declare; bid or pass. Any pass, double, redouble or 
bid. 

Cash — Lead and win tricks with established cards. 

Clear a suit — Drive out all adverse cards that can win tricks 
in the suit. 

Clubs — The suit denoted by the symbol 4 . 
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Come-on — A signal to partner to continue leading a suit; echo. 

Completed trick — One to which every hand has played a card. 

Condone — Waive penalty for an irregularity. 

Contract — The obligation to win a certain number of tricks. 

Conventions — Advance agreement between partners on how to 
exchange information by bids and plays. 

Crossraff— Alternate trumping of each other’s plain-suit leads 
by the two hands of a partnership. 

Cue-bid — Usually one that systemically shows control of a 
suit, especially by possession of the ace or a void. 

Deal — 1. Distribute cards to the players; the turn to deal. 
2. The period from one deal to the next, including all 
incidents of making the trump, bidding, playing and 
scoring. 

Dealer — The player who distributes the cards in preparation 
for play. 

Declaration — 1. Call; bid; naming of a trump suit or game; 
the auction. 2. The trump suit or contract as named in a bid. 

Declarer — 1. The player who plays both his hand and the 
dummy. 2. Bidder. 

Defender — An opponent of declarer. 

Defensive bid—l. One made by an opponent of the opening 
bidder. 2. One made to prevent opponents from winning the 
contract cheaply. 

Demand bid— One that systemically requires partner to keep 
the auction open or to make a responsive bid. 

Denial bid— One showing lack of support for partner’s declara- 
tion. 

Denomination — 1. Rank. 2. The suit or no-trump as named in 
a bid. 

Deuce — Any two-spot. 

Diamonds — The suit denoted by the symbol ♦. 

Discard — Play a plain-suit card not of the same suit as the lead. 

Discouraging card — Any card played that indicates no desire 
-to have a suit led or continued. 

Distribution — Division of cards among the hands, especially 
as to the number of each suit held by each hand. 

Double — A call which has the effect of increasing the trick 
values and penalties in case the last preceding bid becomes 
the contract. 
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Double dummy— A game or situation in which a player knows 
the location of all the cards. 

Doubleton — An original holding of two cards in a suit. 

Duck — Fail to cover when able. 

Dummy — Declarer’s partner; the hand laid down by him and 
' played by declarer. 

Duplicate — A form of Bridge in which all contestants play the 
same series of deals, which are kept in original form by use of 
duplicate boards. 

Echd— Play high, then low, to signal partner you wish a suit 
continued, or to enable him to count the number of cards 
you hold in that suit. 

Encouraging card — One played that indicates a desire to have 
the suit led or continued or indicates strength in it. 

Endplay — Any of several stratagems (especially throw-in) that 
can usually be executed only in the last few tricks of the play. 

Entry — A card with which a hand can eventually win a trick 
and so gain the lead. 

Establish — Make cards the best by forcing out adverse higher 
cards. 

Equals — Cards in sequence or which have become sequential 
through the play of the cards of intervening rank. 

Exit — Get out of the lead; compel another hand to win a trick. 

Exposed card — One played in error, inadvertently dropped, or 
otherwise shown not in a legitimate manner and therefore 
subject to penalty. 

Face card— Any king, queen or jack. 

False card — One selected for play, when there is a choice, to 
* mislead opponents as to the contents of the hand. 

Finesse — An attempt to make a card serve as an equal to a 
higher-ranking card held by an opponent. 

First hand— The leader to a trick; first to bid. 

Follow suit — Play a card of the same suit as the lead. 

Force — Compel a player to trump or play a higher-ranking 
card if he wishes to win the trick. 

Forcing bid — Demand bid. 

, Fourth-best — The f ourth-highest card_of-S .suit held by a hand. 

Freak — A hand of extraordinary pattern. 

Free bid— One made voluntarily, not under any systemic com- 
pulsion. 
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Free double — The double of an adverse contract which is suffi- 
cient for game if made undoubled. 

Game — The specific number of tricks or points that must be 
won in play to complete a leg. 

Grand coup — A stratagem of play: the trumping of partner’s 
winning card in order to shorten a trump holding to advan- 
tage. 

Grand Slant ?- The winning of all thirteen tricks by one side. 

Guarded— Accompanied by as many small cards of the same 
suit as there are higher cards outstanding, as Q x x. 

Hand— The cards dealt to or held by any player; a player, or 
position at the table. 

Hearts — The suit denoted by the symbol V. 

High-low — Echo. 

Hold-up — Refuse to win a trick with. 

Honour — The A, K, Q, J, or 10 of a suit. 

Honour tricks — High cards, in hand valuation. 

Informatory double — A systemic double made primarily to give 
information to partner; a take-out double. 

Initial bid — Opening bid. 

Insufficient bid— One that is not legally high enough to overcall 
the last previous bid. 

Irregularity — Any departure from a law of correct procedure. 

,, Ki bitzer — A non-playing spectator. 

Jump bid — AblcTbf moreltricks than are legally necessary. 

Lead— Play first to a trick; the card so played. 

L.H.O . — Left-hand opponent. 

"Xeg— 100~points or more below the line; one of the two games a 
side must win to take the rubber. 

Long card — One left in a hand after opponents are exhausted 
of the suit. 

Long suit— A holding of more than four cards in a suit; the 
longest holding in any suit in a hand. 

Make — The contract; the trump suit; name the trump suit. 

Master card— The highest card of a suit remaining live or 
unplayed. 

Match-point scoring — A method of scoring in duplicate play. 

Misdeal— Any departure from the laws of correct procedure 
in dealing. 

Negative double — Informatory or take-out double. 
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Penalty double — Business double. 

Plain suit — A suit other than trumps. 

Positive double — Business double. 

Pre-emptive bid— A high bid made to shut out adverse competi- 
tion. 

Premiums — All scores other than for odd tricks. 

Protection — Cards by which ^>thers are guarded. 

Psychic bid — One made without the cards to support it, for the 
purpose of misleading the opponents. 

Quick tricks — Honour tricks; defensive high card tricks. 

Raise — Bid an increased number of tricks in a declaration 
previously bid by partner. 

Rank — The ordinal position of a card in its suit. 

Rebid — A bid made by a player who has previously bid. 

Redeal — A new deal by the same dealer, as after a misdeal. 

Redouble — A call by an opponent of the side that doubled which 
has the effect of further increasing the trick values and 
penalties in case the last preceding bid, doubled, becomes 
the contract. 

Re-entry — A card with which a hand can eventually gain the 
lead after having lost it. 

Renege — Revoke. 

Renounce — Play a card not of the suit led. 

Response — A bid made in reply to a bid by partner. 

Revoke — Fail to follow suit when able; fail to play a card as 
required by a law of correct procedure or by a proper penalty. 

Round — Any division of the bidding or play in which each 
hand participates once. 

Rubber — The winning of the first two out of three games by 
one side. 

Rule of_ eleven — The mathematical fact that when a player 
leads a fourth-best card, the difference between its pip-value 
and 1 1 is the number of cards higher than that led, outside 
the leader’s hand. 

Sacrifice bid— Out made without the expectation that the 
contract will be fulfilled, for the purpose of saving greater 
loss. 

Save — A sacrifice bid. 

.Score— The accumulated total of points won by a side. 

Set — Defeat the contract. 
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Short suit — A holding of less than four cards in a suit. 

Side card — Any of a plain suit. 

Side strength — High cards in plain suits. 

Signal — Any convention of play whereby one partner properly 
informs the other of his holdings or desires. 

Singleton — An original holding of one card in a suit. 

Skip bid — Jump bid. 

Small slam — The winning of twelve tricks by one side. 

Spades — The suit denoted by the symbol ♦. 

Spot card— Any of rank 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. (10, though literally 
a spot card, is counted as an honour). 

Squeeze — Compel other hands to discard ; an endplay dependent 
upon compelling adverse discards. 

Sufficient bid— One high enough legally to supersede the last 
previous bid. 

System — An agreement between partners on the requirements 
for various bids and tactical procedure in various situations. 

Takeout — The bid of a different declaration from that bid by 
partner. 

Takeout double — Informatory double. 

Tenace — A holding of two cards in a suit lacking one or more 
of intervening rank. 

Third hand — Third in turn to call or play. 

Throw-in — An endplay dependent on compelling an opponent 
to win a trick and then lead to his disadvantage. 

Throw-off— Discard. 

Trey — Any three-spot. 

Trick — A round of cards during the play, one card being 
contributed by each active hand; the packet of such cards 
when gathered. 

Trick score — Points made by the declarer for odd-tricks; the 
part of the scoresheet where such tricks are entered. 

Trump card — Any of the trump suit. 

Trump suit— One selected under the rules to have the special 
privilege that every card in this suit ranks higher than any 
non-trump card in trick-winning. 

Two-suiter — A hand containing five or more cards in each of 
two suits. 

Unblock — Avoid or resolve a blocked suit by cashing or dis- 
carding high cards. 
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Undertrick — Any by which declarer falls short of making his 
contract. 

Void — Blank suit. 

V ulnerable — Said of a side that has won a game towards rubber. 
YarBorough — A hand containing no card higher than a nine. 
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introduction: Contract bridge is a card game for four 
players, competing as two partnerships. Partners sit across 
from each other. The game is played with a deck of cards. 
A standard 52-card deck, without jokers, has 13 cards in each 
of four suits: spades ( ♦ ), hearts (V), diamonds ( ♦ ), 
clubs ( 4 ). In each suit, the cards rank ace (high), king, queen, 
jack, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3 and 2 (low). 

LESSON 1 : Getting started. Deal the entire deck face down, 
one card at a time. Each player gets 13 cards. Pick up and sort 
your hand into suits. 

The game begins with the bidding or auction. Then comes 
the play. However, before you bid you want to know what 
you are trying to buy, so let us first talk about how the cards 
are played. 

You win at contract bridge by scoring points. You score 
points mainly by winning tricks. A trick is a round of four 
cards, one from each player in turn. The first card played is the 
lead. The leader may play any card in his hand. Each of the 
others must play a card of the same suit as the lead, if he can 
do so. 

If everyone follows suit , the trick is won by the highest card 
played. For example: West leads a spade jack. Each player in 
turn tries to win the trick for his side by playing a higher spade: 
N-Q; E- K; S-A. South’s ace, being highest, wins the trick. 

(Suppose East had played a low spade instead of his king. 
North’s queen would be high enough to take the trick. South, 
his partner, could play a low spade, saving his ace to win a 
later trick). 

If you do not have a card of the suit led, you may play any 
card of any suit. This gives you another way to win a trick, 
because every card of the suit that was named by the high 
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bidder is a trump. When you play a card of that suit, you win 
the trick by trumping , because. A trump wins a trick against 
any card but a higher trump. For example: Having won the 
first trick, South chooses to lead another spade, the nine. All 
the higher spades have been played, so West’s 10 will win this 
trick if no one plays a trump. However, North does not have 
another spade. Diamonds we^e trumps, so North plays a 7 of 
diamonds in order to win the trick for his side. 

East does not have any spades left, either. He can win the 
trick by over-trumping if he plays a higher diamond. He could 
not win it by playing a higher heart, because hearts were not 
trumps. A player who cannot follow suit discards when he 
plays any card except a trump. A discard cannot win a trick. 
LESSON 2: The bidding. In order to bid , you name a number 
from one to seven and a suit which you would like to make 
trumps, or no trump, which means you would like to play the 
hand without any trump suit. 

The first six tricks the bidder wins, called the book, do not 
count towards his bid. Your lowest possible bid, one club, 
undertakes to win seven tricks if clubs are trumps. Your highest 
possible bid, seven no trumps, proposes to take all thirteen 
tricks — a grand slam. 

The highest bid in the auction becomes the contract. If you 
are able to fulfil your contract, your side scores points for every 
trick over your book. If you fail (are set), the opponents will 
collect penalty points for each trick by which you fall short. 
(See Scoring Table). 

The auction: The dealer speaks first. He may bid or pass. 

Thereafter, each player in turn may pass, bid, double an 
opponent’s bid or redouble an opponent’s double. 

Each new bid must be higher than the last. In bidding, the 
suits rank: clubs (low), diamonds, hearts, spades. You can bid 
one diamond over one club; one spade over any other suit. No 
trump is the highest bid, so one no trump beats any bid of one 
in a suit. However, a bid for a greater number of tricks outranks 
any bid for a lesser number. Example: four clubs over a bid of 
three no trump. 

A double or redouble does not raise the level of the last bid; 
it merely increases the points scored for each trick if that bid 
becomes the final contract. 
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After any new bid, double or redouble, each other player 
gets another turn. Three successive passes after any bid are like 
the auctioneer’s “Going, going, gone!” The third pass ends 
the bidding. 

After the auction: If your side did not make the high bid, you 
and your partner become the defenders. The opponent who 
first bid the suit (or no trump) which became the final contract 
is the declarer. The defender sitting at declarer’s left opens the 
play by selecting a card from his hand and placing it face up 
in the centre of the table. 

After the opening lead, declarer’s partner places his entire 
hand face up in front of him. In turn thereafter the declarer 
will play the cards from this hand (called the dummy) as well 
as the cards from his own hand. 

When each hand has played, the trick is complete. It is 
gathered up and placed face down, in a separate bundle, before 
one player of the side that won it. One partner keeps all the 
tricks for his side. 

LESSON 3: How to win points. You win a large number of 

points in contract bridge: when 
your opponents bid too high and 
you collect a big penalty; and 
when your side, as declarer, makes 
a game and wins a rubber. 

To win the rubber and earn the 
bonus it carries you must win two 
games before your opponents win 
two. To win a game, you must 
score 100 points or more “below 
the line” that rims horizontally 
across the bridge score. And the 
only points you may enter “below 
the line” are those you earn for 
the tricks your side has bid for 
and made. 

You need not make the entire 
100 points in a single deal. If you 
earn 60 points on one deal, you 
can claim the game by adding 40 
points or more on a later deal — 


We 

They 


60 



100 

60 




On the first deal THEY bid 2 
spades and made 4. The 60 
points for tricks they didn’t 
bid had to be scored above the 
line, on the next hand, WE bid 
and made 3 no trump. 
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provided the opponents don’t beat you to it by scoring 100 
first. Whenever one side earns 100 or more “below,” another 
horizontal line is drawn across the score and both sides start 
again at zero on the next game. 

If you make more tricks than you have bid for, you get 
credit for them “above the line” where they do not count 
towards game. That is why y^u should bid enough to score the 
points you need for a game any time there is a good chance 
you will make it. 

You are ready now to study the Scoring Table. 


SCORING TABLE 


FOR TRICKS BID 

Not 


Re- 

AND MADE: 

Contract Doubled 

Doubled 

Doubled 

Each trick over 6 

f * or ♦ 20 
\ 9 or 4 30 

40 

60 

80 

120 

1st trick over 6 

No trump 40 

80 

160 

Each additional trick No trump 30 

60 

120 

(These points are scored below the line, and 

are 


the only ones that may be counted towards game.) 


FOR TRICKS OVER 
BUT NOT BID: 


MADE 

Not vulnerable 


Vulnerable* 


Undoubled 

Trick value 

Trick value 

Doubled (each) 

100 

200 

Redoubled (each) 

200 

400 

DNUSES : 

For making doubled or re- 
doubled contract 

50 

50 

Small slam (12 tricks) bid and 



made 

500 

750 

Grand slam (13 tricks) bid and 
made 

1,000 

1,500 


*A side is Vulnerable when it has won a game. 
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Vulnerable 
Trick value 

For winning rubber before opponents make 


1 game 

700 

For winning rubber after opponents make 


1 game 

500 

For honours: (A, K, Q, J, 10 of trumps) 


Four in one hand 

100 

Five in one hand 

150 

(In No Trumps) Four Aces in one hand 

150 


PENALTIES 

Not 


Re- 

for failure to make contract: 

Doubled 

Doubled 

Doubled 

First undertrick Not Vulnerable 50 

100 

200 

First undertrick Vulnerable 

100 

200 

400 

Each additional undertrick 




Not Vulnerable 

50 

200 

400 

Each additional undertrick, 




Vulnerable 

100 

400 

600 


You will see that, in order to make 100 points or more in a 
single deal you must bid three no trump, four spades or hearts, 
five clubs or diamonds. 

Of course, if the opponents double your bid, you will score 
the doubled value of tricks under the line if you make your 
contract. But you will also pay a much heavier penalty above 
the line if you are defeated; heavier still if your side had already 
scored a game and you are therefore vulnerable. 

The next lessons will tell you how to value your hand so 
that you will neither underbid nor overbid. 

LESSON 4: Valuing your hand Jor a bid. You have seen that 
some tricks are won by high cards and others are won by 
tr um ping. In order to measure these different kinds of trick- 
winning values, let us reduce them to the simple common 
denominator of points. (Do not confuse these points with the 
kind you enter on the score. You use them only to estimate 
how much you can afford to bid). 

Your high cards count: Ace =4, King =3, Queen =2, Jack = 
1. The high cards of each suit total 10 points. 
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For suit bids your short suits count: Doubleton (only 2 cards 
in a suit)=l ; Singleton (only 1 card in a suit) =2; Void (none 
of suit =3. (When your partner was first to bid the suit you 
are going to help him with, you may count a singleton as 3 and 
a void as 5). The shorter the suit, the more tricks you are apt to 
win by trumping. 

When you bid a suit, you count both your high-card points 
and your distributional poinre. When you bid no trump, you 
count only high-card points. 

The magic number — 13. There are 40 high-card points in each 
deal. The average hand will have 10. To make more tricks than 
the opponents, you must be stronger than average, so you do 
not open the bidding with a hand that counts less than 13 points. 
It is easy to remember this because there are 13 cards in your 
hand; 13 in each suit; 13 tricks in each deal. 13 is bridge’s 
magic number. 

With 13 points, you may bid one of a suit. With 14, you 
should consider it your duty to do so. 

POINTS FOR HIGH CARDS 

4 [X] 

3 | K 

2 I Q I 

i uj 


POINTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
(Count for short suits) 

As Partner of 

As Declarer Declarer 

DOUBLETON 

1 (2 cards in suit) 1 

SINGLETON 

2 (1 card in suit) 3 

VOID 

(none of suit) 


3 


5 
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COUNT THE POINTS IN THESE EXAMPLES: 
Which of these hands is worth an opening bid? 


(a) 

♦ AQ 1054 
»A3 

♦ 654 
*762 


(b) 

♦ 2 

V AK 108 

♦ J7 54 

* A986 


(c) 

♦ QJ654 
»AQ962 

♦ K54 

♦ — 


Only (a) does not qualify as an opening bid. It counts but 
11 points, 4 each for two aces; 2 for queen; 1 for doubleton 
heart. 

(b) Counts 14, 12 for high cards, 2 for the singleton spade. 

(c) Counts 15, 12 for high cards, plus 3 for void in clubs. 
LESSON 5: Opening bid of one in a suit. The side that opens 
the bidding (a pass is not a bid) has an advantage. Therefore 
you should not pass a hand of 14 points or more and you 
should always try to find an opening bid of one in a suit when- 
ever you have 13 points and a biddable suit. The high-card 
requirements in a biddable suit are: 

With 4-card length: Queen-jack or better, (3 points or more). 

With 5-card length: Jack or better. 

With 6-card length: No high card in suit required. 

Do not bid a suit shorter than four cards, even though it is 
strong in high cards. Remember, your bid names the trump 
suit and it is to your advantage to have more trumps than the 
opponents. 

These suits are BIDDABLE: 

QJ84 

K962 

A853 

J8765 

976542 

These suits are NOT BIDDABLE: 

Q854 
J 842 
10653 
97432 
AKJ 
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Choosing the suit: Sometimes your hand will include more 
than one biddable suit. Follow these guides in deciding which 
to bid first: 

If they are of unequal length, bid the longer suit: 


♦ 76 

♦ AKJ8 

♦ 84 

Bid 1 ♦ = ♦ A 1076 5 


♦ J9764=Bid 1 ♦ 

♦ 92 

♦ AKQ7 
*A8 


Between two five-card or six-card suits, choose the higher 
ranking (not necessarily the stronger). 


Bid 1 ♦ =» 


♦ 7 

♦J8753 

♦ AKJ42 

♦ A6 


♦ A 

♦ — 

♦ Q76542=Bid 1 ♦ 

♦ AQ7652 


With more than one biddable four-card suit, select the suit 
next lower in rank to your shortest suit (your singleton or 
doubleton). 


Bid 1 Heart Bid 1 Club Bid 1 Spade 

♦ 7 A 7 2 AQ72 

♦ QJ95 QJ95 A K 72 

♦ K108 3 72 J63 

♦ AK54 A K 5 4 72 


Your proper choice of the opening bid is important because 
your purpose in opening the bidding is to explore the possi- 
bilities of making game. If you and your partner have, in your 
combined hands, a total of 26 points, you will be correct to 
bid for game in no trump or in a major suit — hearts or spades. 
If your partner has 13 points, he must be able to rely upon you 
to have 13 or more for your opening bid. 

When you open the bidding you promise that you have at 
least 13 points, that your suit is biddable and also that you 
will bid again if partner makes what is called a forcing response. 
LESSON 6: Responding to opening suit bid. When partner 
opens the bidding with one of a suit, you have many possible 
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responses. Of these, let’s consider first the one which you 
should consider last— the pass. Remember, your first aim is to 
bid for game if there is a good chance to make it. Partner may 
have only 13 points, but he may have as many as 21. Therefore, 
pass only if you have fewer than 6 points. 

Let’s assume partner has opened with 1 heart. 

With from 6 to 10 points, you may: ^ 

— Raise partner’s suit from 1 to 2. (Bid 2 *) 


1 pt. = ♦ 8 6 
5 pts. = * A J 5 
♦ 9732 
3 pts. = *K 764 


3 pts. = 4 2. 

*10765 
3 pts. = ♦ K 8 4 

*108753 


— Bid 1 no trump lacking support for partner’s suit. 


4 pts. = * A 9 8 
*76 

2 pts. = ♦ Q 5 4 3 
lpt. = * J962 


3 pts. = * K 8 6 
*853 

lpt. = ♦ J542 
2 pts. = * Q 8 6 


— Bid one in a new suit. 

3 pts. = * K 9 7 6 4 *954 (This hand must be passed 

1 pt. =*82 * 8 2 because it is not strong 

2 pts. = ♦ Q 6 5 ♦K9764 enough for 2 ♦ and it 

*954 *Q65 counts only 5 points at 

no trump.) 


With 11-12 points, you may: 

— Bid one or two in a new suit, as required: 

Bid 1 * — * A 10 74 # *76 

* 10632 * A72 

* Q82 4J82 

* A 2 Bid 2 + = * AQ976 


With 13 points or more, you may choose: 

A jump raise in partner's suit. Bid 3 hearts with adequate 
trump support, preferably four or more, headed by an honour, 
and from 13 to 15 points, counting both high cards and dis- 
tribution. 

A jump takeout in no trump. Bid 2 no trump with 13, 14, 15 
points; 3 no trump with 46, 17, 18 points. Hand must be evenly 
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balanced and have protection in all three unbid suits. For 
example: 


Bid 2 no trump 

♦ AQ10 
¥98 

♦ KQ7 

♦ K.7432 


Bid three no trump 

♦ AQ7 
¥Q72 

♦ A J6 
*KJ83 


A jump bid ( one more than necessary) in a new suit. At least 
19 points in your hand will put your combined hands in the 
slam zone, for a small slam bid is justified with 33 points in the 
combined hands if either partner’s hand can furnish support 
for the other’s suit. 


Bid 3* 

♦ A83 
¥KQ75 

♦ 6 

*AQJ74 


Bid 2 ♦ 

♦ AKQJ75 
¥ J2 

♦ A8 

♦ AQ7 


These jump bids all require partner to continue bidding until 
game has been reached or an opponent’s bid is doubled. 
LESSON 7: No trump bids. No trump hands are easy to 
recognize and easy to bid. You count only your high card 
points because no trump means exactly what it says — NO 
trumps. You never bid no trump with a void or a singleton, 
and to bid no trump with a hand that includes a doubleton, 
this short suit must be headed by the ace or the king. 

A bid of one no trump shows 16, 17, 18 points with at least 
three suits protected. (A-2, K-2, Q-3-2, or J-4-3-2 is minimum 
protection). 

A bid of two no trump shows 22, 23, 24 points, four suits 
protected. 

A bid of three no trump shows 25, 26, 27 points, all suits 
protected. 

Responding : When your partner opens with a bid in no 
trump, you get such a clear picture of his hand that you can 
tell at once where many hands should play. Adding your 
points to the maximum his bid can show, you know, for 
example, that if partner bids one no trump you will not make a 
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game if your hand totals 7 points or less, since you usually 
need 26 to have game-going material. 

If partner's opening bid is 1 no trump and you hold: 

7 points or less : Pass with a normal type hand, but bid two 
of a long suit with a hand that will not play well at no trump. 
For example: 

♦ 95 *6 ♦ K97654 4Q1062 Bidtwo# 

8 or 9 points: Bid 2 no trumps. If partner has a minimum 16, 
you may be unable to make 3 no trump. But if he has 17 or 
18 he will go on to game. 

10 to 14 points: Bid three no trump, or jump to three (a 
forcing bid) in a five-card or longer suit. 

15 or 16 points: Raise to four no trump. If partner has better 
than a minimum, there is a chance your combined hands will 
include the 33 points needed to justify bidding for a small slam. 

17 points: Jump to six no trump, or skip to three in your 
long suit. Even if partner has a minimum, you are assured of 
small slam material. 

If partner's opening bid was 2 no trump: 

With 3 points or less: Pass. Do not take out in a suit unless 
you want to bid for game. 

With 4 to 7 points: Bid three no trump. 

With 1 1 or 12 points: Jump to six no trump. 

If partner's opening bid was 3 no trumps: 

With less than 6 points: Pass. Any bid over three no trump 
is a slam try. 

LESSON 8 : Powerhouse hands and slam bids. If you are lucky 
enough to be dealt a hand so powerful that you are bound 
to play it at a game contract even if partner has less than 6 
points, you can make sure your partner does not pass you out 
below game by opening with a bid of two in a suit. This opening 
bid says, “Partner, no matter how little you have, don’t worry. 
I have at least 25 points of the 26 it takes to make game.’’ 

Strictly speaking, such a hand need not be measured only in 
points. With so much strength concentrated in one hand, it is 
usually easy to see whether you are within one trick of game. 
You should be able to win nine tricks in your own hand to 
open with two spades or two hearts; ten tricks if your opening 
bid is two clubs or two diamonds. 
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However, here is the formula for a two bid in terms of 
points. 


With a good five-card suit 25 points | Holding a second 

With a good six-card suit 23 points Vgood five-card suit: 

With a good seven-card suit . . 21 points J 1 pt. less will suffice. 


fa) 

♦ A 

♦ AKQ76 

♦ KQ 102 
*AK2 


Examples: 

(b) 

♦ 54 

♦ AKQJ76 

♦ A9 

♦ AK8 


(c) 

♦ A86 

♦ AKQJ542 

♦ A5 

♦ 7 


Each of these hands is worth an opening bid of 2 hearts. 
Responding: Whatever you do, if partner opens with a bid of 
two in a suit do not pass. Let us assume that partner has bid 
two hearts: 

With 5 points or less: Bid two no trump. This does not mean 
you want to play at no trump. It denies high-card strength. 
With 6 points or more: Make a positive response. For example : 

Raise to three hearts: #52 V Q 10 6 3 ♦ K J 9 *7654 

Bid new suit: #52 ¥76 ♦KQ 10 75 ♦K652 (Bid 3 ♦). 

Jump to three no trump: 

♦ Q654 *82 ♦ K 742 *K109. 

Since two no trump would deny as much as 6 points, 
you show this 8-point hand by a positive response of 
three no trump. 

Rebids: The opener does not have to jump the bidding to make 
sure his partner bids again. Both players are obligated to keep 
bidding until at least a game has been bid, or until a penalty 
double of the opponents’ bid promises an equally satisfactory 
score. 

Slam Convention: There is a thrill to bidding a slam; there are 
also some handsome bonuses. However, in order to make a 
slam, you must be sure that your side holds sufficient aces and 
kings. For this purpose, there is a special conventional bid of 
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FOUR NO TRUMP — the Blackwood Convention. A bid of 
four no trump asks for aces. Partner responds conventionally: 
With no ace: 5 clubs; one ace, 5 diamonds; 2 aces, 5 hearts, 
etc. If the player who bid four no trump then bids five no 
trump, it announces that all the aces are present, and requests 
partner to give information about kings in the same manner: 
no kings, 6 clubs, one king, 6 diamonds, etc. 

Two words of caution: Don’t call on the Blackwood Con- 
vention unless you are almost sure you can make a slam. And, 
until you have had more experience, don’t bid a slam without 
calling on the Blackwood Four-Five No Trump Convention. 

LESSON 9: Defensive bidding. When an opponent makes the 
first bid, your side’s entry into the auction is called a defensive 
bid. The Scoring Table warns you that defensive bids may be 
costly. You lose 500 points if you are doubled and are set two 
tricks when vulnerable or three tricks when not vulnerable. 
500 points is approximately the value of game if the opponents 
bid and make it. 

For this reason, a defensive bid should never risk more than 
500 points. And there is no reason to take any risk if you have 
a hand that can win three or four tricks against the opponents’ 
bid. You pass because the chances are they will not be able to 
make game. 

Confine your defensive bids to two kinds of hand : 

Overcall (make the lowest possible bid in your long suit) with 
a hand that will win many tricks if you are declarer; few if 
your opponent plays the hand. 

Double the opening bid of one of a suit with a hand that is so 
strong both in high cards and distribution that you hope to 
make game despite the opponents' announced strength. This 
double is a specialized bid. It does not mean that you want to 
play for penalties; it means that you want partner to bid his 
best suit. Therefore your hand should be strong in all the 
suits not bid by the opponents, or you should have a very 
powerful suit of your own. 

Overcalls are not based on points ; more important is the number 
of tricks you can expect to win with one long, strong suit or a 
two-suit hand if you are able to name the trump suit. 
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For example: 

(a) 

♦ J84 
¥A7 

♦ AQ642 

♦ Q63 


(b) 

♦ K 1097 5 

¥7 

♦ A J 9 7 2 

♦ Q* 


(c) 

♦ 653 

♦ KQJ984 

♦ 74 


East op'ens the bidding with one heart. Neither side is vulnerable. 
What should South bid next with each of these three hands? 
(a) Pass. This hand is not good enough for a takeout double, 
and the suit is too weak to provide safety for an overcall. Don’t 
overcall at the level of two when you might lose three tricks in 
your own trump suit, (b) Bid one spade. If your spade bid is 
doubled, you can retreat to two diamonds, for which partner 
may have good support, (c) Bid two diamonds. Your suit 
promises five tricks, plus your ace of hearts. 

A Takeout Double must be as strong as an opening bid — at 
least 1 3 points, located mostly in suits the opponents have not 
bid. After East’s opening bid of one heart, South holds: 


(a) (b) (c) 

♦ AQJ2 472 ♦ A62 

¥72 ¥ A Q J 5 ¥ 10975 

♦ A97 3 ♦ A 9 7 3 4AQ4 

♦ K63 ♦ K63 ♦ K63 


Hand (a) a takeout double; better than an opening bid and 
support for any suit other than hearts. Hand (b) pass; too 
much strength is in the opponents’ suit. Hand (c) pass; with no 
distributional assets, your chance of making game is poor — 
but so is your opponents’. 

Responding to a Double: As partner of the player who has 
doubled for a takeout, the one thing you should not do is pass. 
The weaker your hand, the more important it is for you to 
obey your partner’s request that you respond by showing your 
best (longest) suit. 

For example: 
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(a) 

♦ J954 
V 10763 

♦ K42 
*32 


(b) (c) 

♦ J954 * A 10754 

¥76 ¥632 

♦ KJ86 ♦ KQ2 

*532 * Q6 


Your partner’s takeout double of West’s one heart bid is 
passed by East. As South, what should you do with each of 
these hands? (a) Bid 1 spade. Don’t even consider leaving the 
double in because you have four hearts and a weak spade suit, 
(b) Bid 1 spade. Partner v/ill prefer to hear the “other major 
suit”; besides, your stronger diamond suit would require 
bidding at the two level, (c) Bid 2 spades. This jump response 
shows partner that you are responding with a good hand. 

The Exception to the rule about passing partner’s takeout double 
occurs when you are so strong in the opponents’ suit that you 
will win about three trump tricks in it. 

For example : *72 ¥QJ1087 *A54 *765 

With this hand, if partner made a takeout double of one 
heart you would be correct to pass and play for penalties. 

LESSON 10: Play of the cards. You win tricks in three ways: 
with high cards; by trumping; and by making little cards into 
winners by exhausting all the higher ones. 

Below, you see part of all four hands : all of the cards in two 
suits, hearts (trumps), and spades. You, South, have won the 
lead and are now ready to play. 

For example: 

*65 
¥ A765 

N 

* J 109 W E ♦ Q87 

¥ J 10 S' ¥Q9 

* AK432 
¥ K 8 4 3 2 

You play a low heart and partner’s ace wins. You lead 
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another heart from dummy (North) and win a trick with the 
king. Now East and West have no more trumps. 

You win tricks with the ace and king of spades. Then you 
lead the four of spades. North trumps this trick, capturing 
East and West’s high cards. Now, when you regain the lead, 
you will be able to win tricks with the two lowest spades. In all, 
you win five tricks in the spadeSiuit: two with high cards, one 
by trumping, two by establishing low cards. 

The Firfesse: Suppose that your hand was the same as shown 
with just one change. Instead of the king of spades, you have 
the queen and East has your king. If you played the same way, 
you would lose a trick when you led the second spade from 
your hand. So, this time, you take the king of hearts first. Then 
you lead a low heart and let North’s ace win the second heart 
trick. Now North has the lead. When North plays a spade, if 
East played the king, you would capture it with your ace and 
win the second spade trick with your queen. Instead, East plays 
the seven, following the advice “second hand low.” Instead of 
playing the ace, you play the queen. If West had the king, of 
course he would capture your queen. But East has the king, so 
your queen wins the trick. This is a finesse. In leading for a 
finesse, always lead towards the high cards, instead of leading 
away from them. 

Plan: The best general advice for declarer is : When you see the 
dummy, count the tricks you are sure to win. If they are not 
sufficient to make your contract, see where you might win the 
extra tricks you need by trumping ,by finessing or by establishing 
long cards. 

Defender's Play: Do not be hasty about cashing aces. Play 
to establish other tricks, hoping to regain the lead with the ace. 

For example: 

♦ KQJ10 
V A 543 

N 

W E 

S 

♦ 2 

¥9876 


♦ A543 
¥KQJ10 


♦ 9876 

¥2 
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Again you see only part of the hands — the cards in each 
hand in just two suits. South is playing with diamonds as 
trumps. West has the lead. If West leads his high card, the ace, 
when North wins the ace of hearts he will cash the three high 
cards in spades and South will discard his three hearts. But if 
West leads the king of hearts instead of the ace of spades, 
when North wins the ace of hearts and leads a spade, West 
will be. able to capture the spade trick and cash three good 
tricks in hearts before South has achieved his discards. 



Bidding Valuation at a Glance 


HIGH CARD 
POINTS 


Ace = 4 
King = 3 
Queen = 2 
Jack = 1 


DISTRIBUTIONAL POINTS 

In opener’s In support of 

hand partner’s suit 

1 Doubleton 1 

2 Singleton 3 

3 Void 5 


For no trump bidding, count only high card values. 

For suit bidding, add high card and distributional points. 

To bid for Combined hands 

should total 

GAME at no trump or major suit 26 points 

GAME at minor suit 29 points 

SMALL SLAM 33 points 

GRAND SLAM 36 points 


OPENING BID REQUIREMENTS 

1 of a suit: 13 points with a strong suit, or any hand with 

14 points. 

2 of a suit: 25 points or more. (23 with a good six-card suit; 

21 with a good seven-card suit). 

1 no trump: 16-18 points; balanced hand (no singleton) and 

stoppers in at least 3 suits. 

2 no trump: 22-24 points; balanced hand, stoppers in all four 

suits. 

3 no trump: 25-27 points; balanced hand, stoppers in all four 

suits. 
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RESPONSES: To suit bids 

0-5 points: Pass. 

6- 10 points: Bid one no trump. 

7- 10 points: Raise partner to 2 with trump support. 

6-18 points: Bid one in a new suit. 

10-18 points: Bid two of lower-ranking new suit. 

13-16: Raise partner to 3 of his suit, with strong trump 
support. 

19 or more: Jump bid in a new suit. 

13-15: Jump to two no trump with stoppers in unbid suits. 

16- 18: Jump to three no trump with stoppers in unbid suits. 

RESPONSES: To No Trump bids 

8- 9 points: Raise to two no trump. (Exceptionally, with 

7 points and a five-card suit). 

10-14 points: Raise to two no trump. 

15-16 points: Raise to four no trump. 

17- 18 points: Raise to six no trump. 

19-20 points: Bid three of a suit; then 6 no trump. 

21 points: Raise to 7 no trump. 

A response of 2 * is conventional and asks opener to bid a 
4-card major or deny one by rebidding 2 ♦. 

A response of 2 in any other suit shows less than 9 points, at 
least a 5-card suit and an unbalanced hand. 

A response of 4 spades or 4 hearts shows a long suit (six or 
seven cards) with less than 10 points in high 
cards. 

A response of 3 in any suit shows a hand with 10 or more 
points and a good suit. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE SCORING TABLE 

FOR TRICKS BID FOR AND MADE 
(Score below the line) 



Un- 


Re- 

doubled 

Doubled 

doubled 

Spades or hearts, each 

30 

60 

120 

Diamonds or clubs, each 

20 . 

40 

80 

No Trump (first trick) 

40 

80 

160 

(Each subsequent trick) 

30 

60 

120 



304 HOW TO WIN AT CONTRACT BRIDGE 

Game =100 points scored below the line. The 100 points need 
not be scored in a single deal. When one side reaches 100 
points below, the opponents’ partial score no longer counts 
towards the game; both sides start from scratch to score 
points below the line towards the next game. 

BONUSES AND PENALTIES (Score above the line) 

For winning Rubber: 500 to the winner of two games out of 

three 

700 to the winner of two games to none. 

Slams: Not Vulnerable Vulnerable 


Small slam (12 tricks) 500 750 

Grand slam (13 tricks) 1,000 1,500 

Honours: 4 trump honours in one hand 100 

5 trump honours in one hand 150 

4 aces in one hand at no trump 150 


For making doubled contract: 50 points (no additional bonus 
if contract is redoubled) 

Overtricks : 

Not Vulnerable Vulnerable 
Trick value Trick value 
100 per trick 200 per trick 
200 per trick 400 per trick 

Penalties: 

Undoubled Doubled 

Not Not 

Vulnerable Vulnerable Vulnerable Vulnerable 


First undertrick 

50 

100 

100 

200 

Each subsequent 
undertrick 

50 

100 

200 

300 


Not doubled 

Doubled 

Redoubled 


(The penalty for under tricks under a redoubled contract is twice 
that for a doubled one). 



